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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of November to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money ordersinremitting. All Rural Free Delivery carri- 
ers can supply Postal money orders. ' 
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©he Gaditors Personal Suge 


Next Month We Shall be 25 Years Old 





























F COURSE we shall celebrate. 

We decided to mark the event by 
making what we believe is far and 
away the best single issue of the maga- 
This 
is our opinion, of course, and perhaps 
it 1s a bit biased. This much we do 


zine we have ever put together. 


know, however: the number has been 
born of the hardest work and of the 
greatest pleasure, and that combina- 


tion generally makes for some resutt. 


As the number lies before us we say, 
without hesitation: ‘It is our best— 
so far.” 

Whether you will think so, of 
course, 1s another question, and, for 
that matter, more to the point. 

At all events, within a month we 
shall appear before you with the 300th 
magazine we have made: of glorious 
color on the outside: of beauty and 
interest on the inside. 


A Weekly Salary for Every Girl Who Wants It 


T. ST five years ago we formed a 
Girls’ Club. There 


object: to make money. The idea at 


WAS OnE 


once became popular. 
girls immediately became members. 
The Club was not a month old before 
returns began to come in. One girl 
had earned ten dollars, another twenty 
dollars, another five dollars, and so on 
down the list. One member earned 
more than a hundred dollars. 

Now look at it: it has since that 
time grown to twenty thousand girls 
who are, or have been, members. To 
these girls we have paid more than 


two hundred and forty thousand 


Hundreds of 


dollars —almost a quarter of a mi/- 
A striking fact 1s this: 
that most of the girls had never earned 


lion dollars. 


a penny until they became members 
of the Club. 

Now we have a new tdea: to pay a 
weekly salary to every girl in America 
who wants 1t—not only for just this 
month, but clear through the winter. 
And any girl can have this salary. 

There are no dues tn this Club; all 
that you have to do 1s to send a line 


saying that you want to become a 


member, addressed to 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
The Ladies’ Home ‘fournal, Philadelphia 
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The Discoverers of Musical Harmony 


Was harmony in music first discovered or 
tried by the Dutch? > BE. 

The ancient Egyptians and Greeks are_be- 
lieved to have had some crude ideas about har- 
mony, but when modern music began to_be 
cultivated in Italy these were entirely lost. We 
find no trace of harmony in our music till 
we reach an aged work called ‘‘Enchiridion 
Musicze,” which describes a system of harmony 
set forth by Hucbald, a Benedictine monk of 
St. Armand, Flanders, about g6o A.D. His 
system was based on the mathematical relations 
of the number of vibrations in the tones of the 
scale. For example, the F in the first space of 
the treble clef has once and a half the number 
of vibrations that C below the clef has, and 
therefore ought to make a concord with it. As 
a matter of fact it does, but the system breaks 
down when applied to the modern musical scale. 
But Huchbald’s appear to have been the first sys 
tematic attempts at harmony, and they opened 


the door for subsequent explorers. hyH- 


The Income of the Emperor William 


I should like to know what income is paid to 
the German Emperor. i> Oa 8 
Not a cent personally, according to a high 
authority. A certain amount is annually granted 
to him for charitable purposes only. All his per- 
sonal revenues come to him as King of Prussia or 
from his own private fortune; he inherited vast 
wealth—castles, estates, investments of all kinds, 
countless jewels, plate, and soon. But the exact 
amount of his private fortune and of his income 
as King of Prussia are unknown; the latter, 
indeed, is declared to be a state secret. 
German Painters and Contemporaries 
How do living German painters compare with 
their French, English and American contem 
poraries? What is their standing? And is there 
any reference book on this subject? J. H. A. 
Muther’s ‘‘ History of Modern Painting” will 
tell you about the modern Germans. ‘The older 
ones, Lenbach, Uhde, Thoma, Klinger, Stuck, 
have exceptionally good standing in the art 
world, and compare very favorably with any 
contemporary painters. ‘The younger men 
Greiner, Triibner, Bartels—have also given 
evidence of their quality in no uncertain terms. 
There is much extravagant work done by the 
rising generation, but there are good ideas and 
good workmanship among them, too. 
KC .UP. 
C 
People Played Dominoes Long Ago 
Is the game of dominoes of comparatively 
A PLAYER. 


Not exactly. It was known in Europe about 
as far back as 1750 and quickly grew in favor. 


recent origin ? 


A Negro Language that Can be Written 

Are any of the negro languages so far devel 
oped as to be written as wellasspoken? B.V. 

Yes, just one; the Vei language, used by 
negroes on the west coast of Africa. One of 
them, named Goalu Bukere, invented characters 
for it in 1834 which are wholly different from 
any European or Arabic characters. It is the 
only case known to history in which the actual 
invention of a system of writing can be clearly 
shown. 


Humanism and Humanitarianism 


Kindly define humanism and humanitarian- 
ism. Are they the same? J.K.M. 

No. The special note of Humanism is the 
recognition of the worth of human nature and 
the necessity of developing it fully on all sides. 
The special note of Humanitarianism is sym- 
pathy. Humanism in its earliest form was a 
protest against the medieval ideal of life, which 
exalted the Divine at the expense of the human, 
and put some of the strongest elements of human 
nature into the category of evil. In its reaction 
against these narrow ideas, which in their origin 
were ecclesiastical rather than Christian or relig- 
ious, the Humanists revived the ancient litera- 
ture and art and became almost Pagan in their 
love of beauty. One may be a devout Humanist 
without being a Humanitarian, as a man may 
have a great deal of purely intellectual culture 
and very little sympathy with his fellows; and, 
on the other hand, a man may be an ardent 
Humanitarian with but very little general cul- 
ture. 


How the Phrase “ Hobson’s Choice” Arose 


Will you kindly tell me what is the origin and 
meaning of the expression which I hear so often: 
‘*Hobson’s choice” ? ae 

A certain innkeeper of Cambridge in England, 
1amed Tobias Hobson, had forty good horses 
which he prided himself in keeping always in 
good condition. When a customer came for a 
horse he was taken into the stable, where there 
was apparently a great choice. But he was 
obliged to take the horse nearest the door, so that 
each one was impartially served according to his 
chance, and the horses benefited by taking turn 
and turn about. 


How Little We Use Our Lungs 

How large a part of the lungs does the average 
person use in breathing? RUNNER. 

Only about one-seventh. The other six- 
sevenths are filled most of the time with what is 
called ‘‘residual” air. Naturally, as this air 
remains at the bottom of each lung it becomes 
vitiated by its stay there and does more harm 
than good. A trained runner can draw into his 
lungs from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty more cubic inches of air than the person of 
average lung capacity. 


seseseseses 


‘The Most Beautiful Book in the Bible 


What is the most beautifully spiritual book in 
the Bible, and why? B. EB. 

This is a matter of opinion. Probably most 
people would agree in giving the Fourth Gospel 
preéminence among the sixty-six books of the 
Bible, by reason of its spiritual beauty, insight 
and elevation. wew, 


Natural Flowers of Solid Wood 


A friend told me recently that he had seen a 
flower of solid wood which had grown like other 
flowers on a mountainside. Can you tell me 
where such flowers are to be found ? 

FLOWER-LOVER. 

They were Ciscovered in Central America 
some years ago growing in crevasses on the sides 
of Mount Agua and around the edges of the huge 
volcano of Fuego in Guatemala. The flower is 
thus described by one who has seen it: ‘*This 
unique blossom is rough, but beautiful and odd 
and wonderful in many respects. It is composed 
of four distinct petals, concave in form, and 
arranged much like the petals of a half-blown 
rose. The outside of these petals or divisions is 
covered with thick bark like an ordinary tree; 
inside the hard surface is indented with lines 
that follow each other in the most delicate 
tracery, like the veins in the petals of some 
flowers.” ‘The flower measures almost twelve 
inches across and is borne on a light, strong stem 
of solid wood about a foot long, covered with 
heavy bark. Stem and flower are dark brown in 
color and grow on trees of large size. 


Why We are Right-Handed 

Why is the right hand used so much more 
than the left? ba i 

Because from the earliest times man has been 
accustomed to protect himself with his left hand 
and to fight with his right. ‘The shield was borne 
on the left side to protect the heart, while the 
spear or sword was wielded by the right hand. 
In peace the shield was still carried, but the 
sword was sheathed, leaving the right hand free. 
Hence when men bartered with one another, and 
the need of counting arose, the fingers of the free 
right hand were again brought into play for 
indicating the primitive numbers, one to ten, the 
basis of the decimal or ten-fingered system of 
numeration. In later times this habit of using 
the right side of the body more actively than the 
left was continued in all military exercises, and 
the gun or rifle was aimed from the right shoulder 
by means of the right eye and fired by the right 


hand. pawl 
Art Galleries at Home and Abroad 


Hlow do such art gaileries as the Metropolitan 
Art Museum in New York and the Corcoran 
Art Gallery in Washington compare with the 
great art galleries of Europe? ELEANOR. 

They do not compare. The Corcoran has 
about sixty per cent. of rubbish and the Metro 
politan is only a shade better. ‘They are both 
improving, however, and there are hopes that 
eventually we shall have representative national 
galleries; but in anv event we shall never rival 
such galleries as the Louvre, the Uffizi, the 
National Gallery, london, the Dresden or the 
Berlin Gallery. Why? Because such pictures 
and marbles as they contain are no longer in the 
market. We cannot, with all our money, get the 
best Raphaels, Titians and Correggios. They 
are all known, closely held and not for sale. 


KOAP. 
A Fish that Can Paralyze a Man 
Is there any fish, besides the electric catfish, 
that gives electric shocks ? Bonk, 
Yes, the torpedo-ray found in Buzzards Bay 
and neighboring waters, the so-called star-gazer 
of Chesapeake Bay, and the electric eel found 
in Central America—the most powerful of all. It 
sometimes attains a length of more than six feet, 
and is provided with two large masses of prism 
like cells in its tail which are practically minia 
ture electric batteries, powerful enough to give a 
shock that will paralyze a man. 


The Best Books on the Art of Singing 


Which do you consider the best books on vocal 
music: I mean the art of singing in opera, 
oratorio, etc. ? THEODORE F. 

I should say, in the English, these: 

Clara Kathleen Rogers’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Sing 
ing.” 

David Ffrangcgon-Davies’s ‘* The Singing of the 
Future.” 

H. T. Finck’s ‘‘Songs and Song Writers.” 

L. C. Elson’s ‘‘ History of German Song.” 

H. S. Edwards’s ‘‘ History of the Opera.” 

W.F. Apthorp’s‘‘ The Opera, Pastand Present.” 

H. S. Edwards’s ‘‘The Prima Donna.” 

Annie W. Patterson’s ‘‘ The Story of Oratorio” 
(Music Story Series). 

Arthur Mees’s ‘‘ Choirs and Choral Singing 

Edward Dickinson’s ‘* Music in the History of 


the Western Church.” lyn 


(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Henderson cannot very 
well mention his own book, ‘‘The Art of the 
Singer” —but it should be in any such list as the 
above.) 
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Art Criticism is Not Written for Artists 

Does the artist ever profit by art criticism? 
If not what is the use of it? PAINTER. 

No. You make the mistake common to your 
profession of supposing that art criticism is writ- 
ten for artists, whereas it is intended for the gen- 
eral public. It is supposed to be a commentary 
or explanation, not a treatise on how to draw, 
compose or paint. To tell a painter how to 
improve his picture presupposes greater knowl- 
edge in the critic than in the artist. No wise 
critic ever does it. He is at liberty to point out 
bad grammar in Shakespeare or bad drawing in 
Raphael, but he is not to tell the Shakespeares 
how to write, nor the Raphaels how to draw. 
Artists profit only by criticism of each other; the 
public perhaps profits by the criticism of critics 
that is, provided they are competent, which is not 


always the case. KC LP. 
Humminsg-Birds No Larger Than Bees 


Ilow small a humming-bird has ever been 
found ? YOUNG NATURALIST. 

Some, when stripped of their feathers, are no 
larger than bumblebees. It may, perhaps, in 
terest you to know that there are about four 
hundred species of humming-birds. 


Building-Bricks Made of Glass 

Are bricks made of glass now used in building 
houses ? A. Nb, ©. 

Yes, hollow bricks made of glass are produced 
by glass manufacturers for building purposes. 
‘The first glass bricks were solid and therefore 
too expensive for general use, but the hollow 
glass bricks are much less costly and are used 
for unusual and artistic effects. They are de- 
clared to be lighter and stronger than clay bricks, 
and the colorless mortar made of special glass 
used with them is said to be almost as strong as the 
bricks themselves. It is further asserted that 
walls built of them are proof against heat, cold 
and dampness. 


Our Fast-Dwindling Timber Supply 

J have heard that this country’s supply of 
timber is almost exhausted. Will you tell me if 
this is true? INCREDULOUS. 

It has been authoritatively stated that if the 
present waste of our forest lands continues the 
timber supply of the United States will be ex 
hausted in from twenty to thirty-three years; 
hence the great efforts which are being made to 
preserve our forests and to have the felling of 
trees done in a scientific instead of a wasteful 
manner. The lumber business is now the fourth 
yreatest industry in this country; but should the 
forests fail, as they are now rapidly doing through 
misuse, then the lumber business will, of course, 
disappear, the building industry will suffer, the 
cost of mining greatly increase, coal and iron 
grow more expensive, agricultural implements 
and manufacturing machinery rise in price, and 
every man, woman and child in the United States 
feel the pinch. SAS. 

Why Men’s Voices Differ from Women’s 

Please tell me if there is an octave of difference 
between the voices of men and women, and what 
is the cause. | pape fae See 

There surely is an octave’s difference in pitch 
between the normal voices of men and those of 
women, ‘The cause is to be found in the con 
struction of the tone-forming apparatus. Men’s 
larynxes are larger, thicker and heavier, and so 
are their vocal cords. The heavier and longer 
vocal cords produce a smaller number of vibra 
tions, and hence tones of lower pitch. ‘This 
rule, however, has exceptions. Sometimes the 
high pitch is produced by slenderness of the 
cords, and in the cases of women the narrow 
ness of the larynx is a potent factor. In the 
female larynx also we usually find that the upper 
part, above the false vocal cords and between 
them and the hyoid bone, is comparatively flat, 
and this also helps in elevating the pitch. 


The English of “Robinson Crusoe” 

I have always heard that ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
is considered a well-written book in the English 
it uses. What do you think about it? B. W. 

‘*Robinson Crusoe” belongs to a little group 
of books of peculiar importance in English 
writing; the others are ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and ‘*Gulliver’s Travels.’”? These three books 
have had a great influence. Of the three, 
‘Robinson Crusoe”’ is the most popular. It was, 
in point of time, one of the first English novels, 
and in point of importance it remains one of the 
first. Defoe was what we call in these days a 
Realist, with a remarkable power of inventing 
incidents, and a style of wonderful directness and 

implicity. One of the foremost English critics 
of our time has described ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
as ‘‘ John Bull on an Island.” The first striking 
clement in the story is the isolation of the single 
character. The special quality of the writing is 
the minuteness and painstaking care with which 
the facts are recorded. It has been well said 
that Defoe never for a moment deceives the eye 
because he has very little pictorial imagination, 
but he deceives the mind by imitating so exactly 
the manner of the historian. Hwy 





The signed answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 


Art (signed XC l®.) —by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 

Music (signed hy) by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, of ** The New York Sun.” 

Books (signed Hy ) -by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of ** The Outlook.”’ 

General (signed #-44/,) —by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


All questions must be sent not to individual writers, but only to the Editors of ** Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This ts imperative. 


A selection of questions for answer 


in print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “* Will You Tell Me?” The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 


Fifteen Million Tons of Rain a Second 
What amount of rain falls in a year? on 
Scientists estimate that about thirty inches cf 
rain fall on the land in a year, and that the aver- 
age yearly rainfall on the whole surface of the 
earth is not less than thirty-six inches. This 
estimate has enabled them to calculate that 
nearly thirteen hundred thousand millions cf 
metric tons of rain fall every day, or fifteen mil- 
lion tons of rain a second. pas 
Queen the Daughter of a Civil War Officer 
Is it really true that one of the most prominent 
Qucens of Europe is the daughter of an officer in 
our late Civil War? i), KB. 
It is; Queen Amélie of Portugal, wife of the 
murdered Carlos, is the daughter of the Comte 


de Paris, who served on the Northern side of our 
civil contest. 


A Curious Saying of Rubinstein’s 


Rubinstein said ‘‘that he would not like to 
hear Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at a popular 
concert, not because he was afraid that it would 
not be understood, but for fear it might be under 
stood.”” Please tell me what Rubinstein meant 
by this. t. Mi TH. 


Rubinstein was fond of Orphic utterances, but 
some light on his meaning here is given by a 
passage in his Autobiography, in which he says 
that the first three movements of the Ninth 
Symphony deal with ‘‘the unutterable,”’ and the 
choral movement with ‘the utterable.’ He 
holds that the movement is not an ode to joy, but 
to freedom; that Schiller was once tempted so 
to frame his poem, and that Beethoven, knowing 
this, read ‘‘freedom” instead of ‘‘joy” into the 
structure of his last movement. Rubinstein 
might have feared the political consequences of 
a popular understanding of this music. 


Thunder Rarely Heard Twenty Miles Away 

Which can be heard at the greater distance, 
thunder or artillery firing ? MILITIAMAN. 

Scientists say that thunder is seldom heard at 
points more than fifteen or twenty miles distant 
from the place where there is a storm, but that 
the discharge of heavy guns may be heard fifty 
miles away, or even farther. 


Some Recent Good Novels 


Please give me the titles of ten or twelve novel 
of recent years which are of sterling value, 
either as literature or as pictures of life in thi 
country. |b ee 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne.” 

Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘‘Red Rock.” 

Robert Herrick’s ‘‘ The Common Lot.’ 

William Dean Howells’s ‘The Rise of Sila 
Lapham.” 

James Lane Allen’s ‘‘The Choir Invisible.” 

Owen Wister’s ‘‘The Virginian.” 

Winston Churchill’s ‘‘Coniston.” 

Mrs. Deland’s ‘The Awakening of Helena 
Richie.” 

Frank Norris’s ‘‘The Pit.” 

Robert Grant’s ‘‘Unleavened Bread.” 

Mary Wilkins-Freeman’s ‘‘The Portion of 
Labor.” 

F. Hopkinson-Smith’s ‘‘The Fortunes of 


Oliver Horn.” Ww 
The First Bank Started 4200 Years Ago 


Are banks modern institutions? When was 
the first one started ? fi! De Ve 


Banks were established thousands of vear 
ago. The first ones were merely custodians of 
other people’s money and buyers and sellers of 
foreign money. Among the ancient paper 
found in the office of public records belonging to 
the palace at Nineveh were discovered official 
statements of transactions by the banking hous« 
of Egidu at Nineveh in the time of Abraham, 
more than 4200 years ago. This was the earliest 
bank in the world of which we have any record 
Its accounts cover the business from father to son 
for five generations, and show that its operation 
extended to most of the Assyrian provinces and 
resulted in the gaining of vast wealth. Greece 
and Rome had banks, but in the Middle Ags 
property was so insecure and commerce so unce! 
tain in its returns that banking became a mer: 
money-changing business. The modern ban! 
dates from the Bank of the Rialto, established 
at Venice in 1587. The Bank of Amsterdan 
was founded in 1609; the Bank of England i 
1694; the Bank of Scotland in 1605; the first 
Bank of the United States in 1791; and the Ba: 
of France in 1800. 


Paintings of New York Skvscrapers 
Is there anything more beautiful than 
evening light and color as reflected from the t« 
of the tall buildings in Lower New York? W 
don’t the painters paint the skyscrapers ? 
NEW YORKER 
They do paint them. Cooper, Laws« 
Chapman and others have tried them in col 
Joseph Pennell has etched them, and scores 
illustrators have done them in black-and-w! 
Recently Mr. Hassam, for a long time a pai 
of New York streets, has exhibited at | 
Montross Galleries in New York a view 
Broad Street and its cahon, of exceptic 
beauty and color charm. The trouble is not 
get them painted, but to get any one to lool 
them after they are painted. People pre! 
melodramatic horrors or sentimental anecao! 
on canvas to fine form, color and light, suc! 
the skyscrapers reveal. Besides, people have 
idea that skyscrapers are artistic monstrosit 
to be decried, whereas they are the most origin: 
and perhaps the best things in architecture 
have ever done. 
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Bright Things of All Times that People Hav 


Laughed Over 














When Theory Didn’t Work 


HE new teacher surveyed her wriggling, 

restless charges with some dismay. But, 
true to her oft-studied book of instructions as to 
the best manner of implanting knowledge in the 
young mind, she began: 

‘*Now, children, what is it that a cat is covered 
with? Isitfur? Is it hair? Is it feathers? Is 
it wool? Johnny Halloran, you may answer.” 

Johnny, seven, soiled and starved-looking, 
arising in a state of mingled contempt and per- 
plexity, replied: 

‘*Say, honest, is youse kiddin’ or ain’t youse 
never seen a cat?” 


Equal Rights 


LITTLE fellow who was being subjected to 
a whipping pinched his father under the 
knee. ‘‘Willie, you bad boy! How dare you do 
that?” asked his parent wrathfully. 
A pause. Then Willie answered between sobs: 
‘*Well, Father, who started this war, anyway?” 


Then He “Caught On” 


PROMINENT politician, at a dinner re- 
cently, was joking about his repeated attempts 
to be elected to office. 

‘‘After a time,” he said, ‘‘I shall ke in the 
position of the man, somewhat worse for wear, 
who came into a dance in Texas. The floor 
manager saw him and led him out. He came 
back. Then the floor manager pushed him out. 
He came back again. Finally, the floor manager 
kicked him out, and he rolled down a flight of 
stairs. At the bottom of the stairs he considered 
the matter. ‘I know what it means,’ he said. 
‘They can’t fool me. Those people in there do 
not want me to attend that dance.’” 





The Peril of “ Buttin’ In” 


HE owner of a dry-gocds store heard a new 

clerk say to a customer: 

‘‘No, Madam, we have not had any for a long 
time.” 

With a fierce glance at the clerk the smart 
employer rushed up to the woman and said: 

‘‘We have plenty of everything in reserve, 
Ma’am; plenty upstairs.” 

The customer and the clerk looked dazed. 
Then the proprietor, seeing that something was 
wrong, said tothe customer: ‘‘ Excuse me, what 
did you ask for?” 

The woman simply replied: ‘‘Why, I said to 
your clerk that we hadn’t had any rain lately.” 


He was All Attention — But —— 


YOUNG society man had been introduced 

to a beautiful Russian actress. He was 
charmed, entranced, and he finally led her to the 
conservatory for a quiet chat. 

‘‘Pardon me,” he said. ‘‘I did not quite catch 
your name.”’ 

‘*What is it that you did not do?” 

‘“*T did not catch your name.” 

‘Oh, your language is so strange,”’ she replied 
with a bewildering smile. ‘‘Do you want to 
know my name?” 

‘*Oh, yes; your own full name, please.’ 

‘*Will you catch it this time?” 

“Pll do my best.” 

‘*Well, it’s Vera Federovina Kommisarjews- 
kaya.” 


) 


How Times Change 


WO members of Congress boarded at the 

house of a comely matron whose daughters 
were well on in years and remarkable for their 
talkativeness. After a time the two men parted 
an¢ did not meet again for several years. 
Naturally, then, they fell to chatting over old 
times, and one ee the other if he knew what 
had become cf that skinny, cackling old maid 
Jenny. 

‘“‘Um! She is my wife, sir,’ was the unex- 
pected reply. 


That was Enough for Willie 


CHE morning a small boy of four bumped his 
head on the edge of a table, inflicting a 
sharp bruise. First he laughed and then he cried. 
His mother asked him why he laughed if his head 
was painful. 
“Because,” replied Willie, ‘“Tommy Jones, 
ho is a Christian Scientist, said that if you 
laughed when you got hurt it would not hurt 
any more.” 

‘And did you believe that?” asked his mother. 
‘ ‘Yes, I did, but I’ve found out that he is a 
iar ? 


Jenny’s Quick Method 


ENNY’S uncle, who was a school-teacher, 

met her on the street one beautiful May day 
ind asked her if she was going to the May-pole 
dance. 

‘No, I ain’t going.” 

‘Oh, my little dear,” said her uncle, ‘‘you 
must not say ‘I ain’t going.’ You must say ‘I 
am not going,’” and he proceeded to give her a 
little lesson in grammar. ‘‘ You are not going. 
He is not going. We are not going. You are 
not going. They are not going. Now, can you 
say all that, Jenny?” 
cer pure, I can,” she replied, making a courtesy. 

Phere ain’t nobody going.” 





a 


Not Another Step 


pat got on the rear end of a crowded street 
car and was obliged to steady himself 
against the door. 

‘Move up,” shouted the conductor at every 
street, as More passengers were taken on, Pat 
moved up a step each time, but at the next stop 
he got mad and he yelled back at the conductor: 
‘‘Bedad, I paid to ride. Do you expect me to 
walk all the way home?” 


On the Second Day Out 


Peele one morning a terribly seasick pas- 
senger, pale and hollow-eyed, came out of 
his stateroom and ran into a lady, who was com- 
ing along the passageway, clad in the scantiest 
raiment. She screamed and started to run. 
‘Don’t be alarmed,” groaned the man. ‘‘Don’t 
be alarmed, Madam; I shall never live to tell it.” 


It Might Have Been Worse 


IM, the eldest of the twelve Murphys, went 
West at the ripe age of nineteen years, and 

took up Government land. A few years later his 
brother Jim visited him, and as they were going 
over the somewhat unkempt farm Jim said: 

‘*And how are you getting on, Tim?” 

“Sure, and I’m doing well,” was the reply. 
“Y’m holding me own. I had nothing when I 
came here, and I have nothing now.” 


How to Keep it Dark 


Fy OBLIGING young parson was driving 
home one evening after making his pastoral 
calls when he overtook a young woman of his 
congregation, the maid-of-all-work at a farm 
which he would pass, so he offered her a place in 
his carriage. The offer was gladly accepted and 
they chatted pleasantly all the way to the farm 
gate. 

‘“Thank you, sir,” she said, as she got down. 

‘*Don’t mention it, my dear girl. Don’t 
mention it,” he told her politely. 

‘*No, indeed I won’t,” she assured him, 


Less Trouble All Around 


pce upon a time a deacon who did not 
favor church bazars was going along a 
dark street when a footpad suddenly appeared, 
and, pointing his pistol, began to relieve his 
victim of his money. 

The thief, however, apparently suffered some 
pangs of remorse. ‘‘It’s pretty rough to be gone 
through like this, ain’t it, sir?” he inquired. 

‘*Oh, that’s all right, my man,” the ‘“‘held-up” 
one answered cheerfully. ‘‘I was on my way toa 
bazar. You’re first, and there’s an end of it.” 





Sympathy for the Orphans 


N ELEPHANT while stamping through the 
jungle one day quite unintentionally stepped 
upon a mother bird, crushing it to death. Hear- 
ing the cries of the little brood in the bushes near 
by he sought out the nest, and with a sympathetic 
sigh, said: ‘‘ Poor little things! I’ve been a mother 
myself. Ill keep you warm,” and proceeded to 
sit upon the nest.—From George T. Lanigan’s 
Fable, ‘‘The Kind-Hearted She-Elephant.” 


Whew! 


WO friends happened to meet on a stormy 

winter morning. 

‘“Well, how do you like this weather?” asked 
one, almost out of breath. 

“Oh, horrible!” 

‘“‘How’s your wife?” gasped the other. 

‘Oh, just about the same!” was the reply, as a 
gust of wind turned his umbrella inside out. 
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A Soft Answer 


NE Sunday evening the old colored pastor 

of a church in the South stepped before his 

flock, and as was his habit began, ‘‘Well, 

breddern and sistern, what am de text to be dis 
ebening?” 

There was a pause, and then a voice in a rear 
pew was heard saying: ‘‘Speak on pills!” 

‘*What’s dat?” asked the pastor. 

‘*Speak on pills!” was repeated. 

For a moment the old servant of the Lord 
seemed disconcerted. Recovering himself he be- 
gan: ‘‘Pills! Pills! Well, breddern and sistern, 
dere am pills an’ pills. Dere am quinine pills 
an’ headache pills an’ physic pills, an’ dere am 
de kind ob pills our brudder in de rear pew takes 
when he has been out all night; but de kind ob 
pill dat I am goin’ to speak about dis ebening 
am de Gospil.”’ 


Right on Time 


N A PULLMAN sleeper about seven in the 

morning, when the passengers were about 
ready to leave their berths, a tiny baby in the 
drawing-room began to cry lustily. Pie at that 
identical moment the porter opened the door 
and sang out, ‘‘First call for breakfast.” 


And Mamma Did Some Thinking 


HEN Josephine was six years old she was 
taken for the first time to see a trained- 
animal show, and came home much pleased with 
the performance. As she was at times slow to 
obey, Mamma thought this a good time to teach 
a lesson, soshe said : ‘‘ Don’t you think, Josephine, 
if dogs and ponies and monkeys can learn to 
obey so well, that a little girl like you, who 
knows much more than the animals, should 
obey even more quickly?” 
“Of course I would, Mamma,” came the 
instant reply, ‘‘if I had only been as well trained 
as they have.” 


A Mother’s Expedient 


HE autumn house-hunter at last found a place 

where all conditions were seemingly satisfac- 
tory. There came the usual question: ‘‘How 
many children in the family?” 

‘*Six, the poor darlings,’ replied the mother, 
‘*but they are all in the burying-ground.” 

A flood of sympathetic words followed from 
the agent—it was evident that children were a 
blessing at his home—and the deal was im- 
mediately concluded. Shortly afterward the 
agent, coming to call upon the new tenant, saw 
a number of children playing in the yard. 

‘*Are those six youngsters yours?” he said as 
he stepped into the house. ‘* You told me yours 
were in the graveyard.” 

‘*Sure, they’re mine, and so they were,” said 
the new tenant; ‘‘they were out there watering 
the flowers on their dear grandma’s grave.” 





Why He Hurried Away 


SUPPOSEDLY confirmed old bachelor had 
lately fallen deeply in love and might be seen 
almost any day passing and repassing the house 
of his ladylove. One day he picked up a small 
thimble, which had suddenly rolled down the 
steps. He stood a while meditating on the beauty 
of its owner and looking at the thimble lovingly. 
Then he pressed it to his lips, saying: ‘‘Oh, that 
it were the fair cheek of the wearer!” As he 
finished he looked upward, hoping for a glimpse 
of her, but instead, from the second-story window 
a big negro woman looked out. 
‘* Boss,” she said, ‘‘ please to toss up dat fimble 
of mine. I wants to go on sewing.” 


Not Always What They Seem 


HE policemen scented an anarchist in the 
wild-looking, ragged figure that came slouch- 
ing down the street, his hair unkempt and pockets 
bulging. ‘‘Empty your pockets,” said one of 
the officers, as he arrested the man. 

‘*TDo it yourselves,” the anarchist retorted, but 
nobody ventured. 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘the blood be on your own 
heads. One!” he put his hand in his pocket. 
‘‘Two!” the officers rushed to the other side of 
the street. ‘‘ Three!” with groans they fell flat on 
the pavement as the anarchist, with all his might, 
threw down an unusually fine orange. 


Why He Could Not Leave 
AY A LARGE evening party one of the guests 


stood in a corner yawning. 

‘Are you very much bored, sir?” asked a 
bystander. 

‘‘Yes, dreadfully,” was the answer. ‘‘And 
you?” 

‘*Oh, I am bored to death, too.” 

‘*How would it do to clear out together?” 

‘*T am sorry I can’t. I am the host.” 


Why, Indeed? 


PINSTER JANE was being condoled with be- 

cause she had no husband. 

‘*Save your pity,” she’said independently. ‘I 
have a dog that growls, a parrot that swears, 
a lamp that smokes, and a cat that stays out 
nights. Now why should I get married?” 
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Here is a “personally conducted excursion” of the kind that occurs daily in millions 
of homes. 


Route: Up the stairway and along the hall to the bath-room. 
Time: 10:00 A.M. or thereabouts. 


Equipment: A couple of soft towels, a sponge, a wash cloth and acake of Ivory Soap. 


Baby will probably insist on carrying his Teddy Bear or his mooley cow or his 


donkey. All right. Let him. 

On arrival: Fill the bathtub a little less than half full of warm— not hot— water. 
Put baby in the bath. Moisten the wash cloth and apply soap, first to the face and neck, 
then to the arms, next to the body, and last, to the legs and feet. Fill the sponge with 
water from the tub and squeeze it over the face, arms, body and legs, repeating this 
until all dirt and soap are removed. Dry by “patting’—not rubbing— with the towels. 

The only soap that is worthy of comparison with Ivory, is genuine, unadulterated, white 

Castile Soap. It is on sale in very few stores. Its price is from 25 to 40 cents a pound. The 

“Castile” Soap which is sold at 20 cents a pound or less is almost invariably a cheap imitation of a 


meritorious article. But even genuine Castile Soap, if you can get it (and the chances are that you 
cannot) is no better than, and not as pure as, Ivory Soap. And it costs about three times as much. 


Ivory Soap. ........ 99% Per Cent. Pure. 


Bet 
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HIS MAGAZINE IS CONSTANTLY ASKED BY ITS READERS to deplore 
the increasing number of divorces or to indorse the clamor for stricter 
divorce laws. But our friends overlook one fact: we have repeatedly 

said that we do not believe that the demand for more rigid divorce laws is 
the wisest or fairest solution of the problem before us. 





THE TROUBLE WITH US is not that it is so easy to get a 

divorce, but that it is too easy to get married. We havea 
3 notion in this country that it is “un-American ’’—whatever 
that may mean—to place the slightest obstacle in the way 


The Way of two hearts that want to be mated. ‘The way to the 
to the marriage altar must be unobstructed, we say. All this is 
Aer very pretty in theory, but how does it work out in practice? 





Is it fair to our young people that we leave the way to the 
marriage altar so open and so unobstructed that they can, 
under the influence of a mistaken momentary impulse, an emotional moon- 
light rhapsody, a temporary ballroom infatuation, seek a clergyman or 
civic officer, and be joined to each other for the rest of their lives? Is it 
wise to leave the way to the marriage altar so open that four young couples, 
filled with the careless fun of an evening’s hay-ride, can stop at a parson’s 
house and get married “just for fun,” as they did last summer? Is the 
marriage altar to be made so light of that a girl, piqued because the bride- 
groom does not appear on time — detained by his mother’s serious illness, as it 
afterward developed—can jump into a waiting carriage outside with a friend 
present, drive to a minister’s house and return to the waiting wedding party 
married? Is it wise to leave the way to the marriage altar so unobstructed 
that a bride standing at that altar can “change her mind” and marry the 
best man instead of the prospective bridegroom, as happened recently? Is 
it fair to young people, full of the love of fun, that in one part of our coun- 
try, at least, a man can, in jest, refer to a girl, in the presence of a third 
party, as his wife, and the two are, in the eyes of the law of that State, 
legally married if the girl chooses to hold the man to the joke? All this is 
leaving the way to the marriage altar open, yes, wide open; but pray what 
does it make of the marriage altar itself but a jest and a mockery? 











| Tris EFAsSy ENOUGH TO SAY, apropos of the instances 
| A cited, that they are exceptional: that they are the pranks 
oD of silly and heedless girls and boys. But that is not the 
| : point. Pray of what else does youth consist but of heed- 
| Where lessness and folly? ‘Vhe real point is that such serious 
| Folly pranks are made possible by our marriage laws: that we 
| : allow those laws to be so lax that such exceptional 
| Runs Riot : 
instances can occur: making a joke of one of our most 


sacred institutions. It is idle to blame the young people 
who perpetrate these follies. It is we elders who are to blame: it is* due 
to our mistaken notion that the way to the marriage altar must be left open 
without those proper and sufficient safeguards against youthful lack of 
knowledge which the young have a right to expect we shall provide for 
them. It is not only absolute folly, but it is also manifestly unfair, to leave 
the way to marriage so wide open as to make possible the most mistaken 
marriages, and then bar the door at the other end and make escape by 
divorce increasingly difficult. Yet that is exactly what we are planning to 
do in all this unreasoning clamor for stricter divorce laws. 





[-—] Ir WE WANT TO CALL A HALT to the present increase 
| Q in divorce which is rightly disturbing us so much, let us 
| oF begin at the right end: at our marriage laws, and surround 
| ; them with sane safeguards. If it is deemed so criminally 
| The ‘un-American ” to follow the wise Kuropean met hod, born 
| Bront Door of the wisdom of hundreds of years of experience, to pro- 
| eg claim and publish an intention of marriage from ten to 

re thirty days before the actual ceremony, let us not forget the 


significant fact that the Society of Friends in this country 
(or “ Quakers,” as we popularly choose to designate them) follow the spirit of 
this custom, with the result that divorces are singularly few among them. 
Well might we of Protestant faith learn wisdom from the recent enlightened 
order issued by the Roman Catholic Church in America, that matrimonial 
engagements shall hereafter be reported in writing to the priests of the 
church, It is true that the Roman Catholic Church prohibited divorce 
before providing this recent safeguard to the entrance to matrimony, but it 
is highly significant that the church authorities have deemed it expedient 
and necessary to make the provision. ‘The time has come for us to recog- 
nize that what we intended as an unobstructed path to the marriage altar 
has become a path of unprotected danger: that liberty has been confused 
with license, and instead of concerning ourselves with such mistaken agi- 
tated zeal over securing stricter divorce laws, that we turn to a proper and 
decent safeguarding of our marriage laws. When we have tightened the 
lock on the front door a bit, then let us think of tightening the screws on 
the back door. But let us fix the front door first. 


Arr Ricuts Reserven. 
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AN INDIVIDUAL PAPER DRINKING-CUP, which is used 

once and then thrown away, has been happily invented to 
3B do away, in part, with the fearful danger that lurks in 
the present come-one-come-all public drinking-cup. This 
The New paper drinking-cup is a welcome step in the right direction, 
Drinking- particularly for use in department stores, theatres, public 
parks, hospitals, railroad stations, schools, and the hundred 
and one places where the duty of furnishing the water 
receptacle with ice and water, and keeping the receptacle 
itself clean, can be intrusted to one or two intelligent persons who will 
realize the responsibility placed upon them. ‘Those who own or have 
charge of public gathering places where water is served can do no greater 
service to mankind than by adopting such a simple means as this cup now 
provided for the protection of the public health and the prevention of 
contagious diseases makes possible. And where the public drinking-cup is 
slow of being abolished, and some such substitute as the individual paper 
drinking-vessel fails of immediate adoption, the public itself, or the guardians 
of the public health, should insist upon the step being taken. ‘There are 
few dangers within the reach of the public today so grave, in a health sense, 
as the public drinking-cup, which is used by all sorts of people. 


Cup 














IT IS A SERIOUS MISTAKE, HOWEVER, to assume that 

= the individual paper drinking-cup will solve the danger in 
8 the case of the railroad car. Aside from the evil of the 
public drinking-cup itself, the menace, in the case of the 


This is railroad car, is equally great in the water itself. With 
What We the railroads the duty of filling the “coolers” with ice and 
Drink water cannot be delegated to one or two persons, as in the 








case of the store, the theatre, the park or the station, but 
it must be given to different employees at various stations, 
and it is almost impossible to observe over such a corps of employees a 
supervision insuring that cleanliness which is essential to health. For. 
example, I witnessed the other day the filling of a railroad car “cooler” 
with ice: the ice was carried along the platform to the side of the car on a 
wheelbarrow that had stood outside of the car shed in the open for hours, and 
on the germ-covered bottom of the barrow was deposited the ice. The 
“filler” took a piece of ice from the barrow, in hands black with dirt, hugged 
it to the bosom of his dirty jumper, and threw it up to a man on top of the 
car, who handled it with his dirty hands, hugged it to his not over-clean 
jumper, and threw it into the “cooler” in the car from the opening in the roof. 
In filling a train of eight cars, both parlor and day coaches, either the man 
below or the man on top of the car dropped the ice six different times on 
the dirt-covered platform or on the roof of the car. In each case, however, 
the ice was put into the “cooler.” In another case, the man filling the 
“cooler” on top of the car broke the ice on the roof of the car. In a third 
instance, the man throwing the ice from the platform to the man on top of the 
car handled the ice with a running sore on his hand, directly against which 
each piece of ice picked from the barrow rested! It may be argued that 
in the case of some cars the ice is put into a separate compartment from 
the water. So I glanced into twelve buckets full of water just a moment 
before the water was deposited in the “coolers.” In the case of seven of 
the buckets the bottoms were absolutely covered with a blackish-green 
accumulated filth, so that after the water was emptied out of them I could 
almost cover my finger-nail with a greenish oozy substance! All of this is 
entirely aside from the mystery that surrounds the actual cleaning of the 
inside of the average railroad car ‘ cooler.” 


Now, OF WHAT POSSIBLE USE is the individual paper 


la drinking-cup under these conditions? And those, mark 
CP? you well, are the conditions, in varying degrees, that sur- 


round the filling of the water-coolers in the majority of 
Where railroad cars. Even if a railroad exercised care in this part 
Danger of its work, as is done in the case of two or three of the 
; largest roads, how is any effective supervision that is 
Lies actually worth while even remotely possible? Even the 
most stringent precautions, conscientiously planned and 
conscientiously followed, cannot begin to bring a cooler of ice-water in a 
railroad car to a degree of cleanliness where it is safe to drink it. Rail- 
road authorities concede this point, but they feel that they must supply 
drinking-water to the public. As a matter of fact, there is no absolutely 
legal or moral obligation on the part of a railroad to furnish a passenger 
with drinking facilities. It is purely a custom, and a custom in which lurks 
one of the gravest dangers to public health that exist today. Nor is there 

except in rare cases—any actual need for the water-cooler. People go 
to this “cooler” on a car more from habit than from need. In scores of 
instances, if it were not there the desire to drink would never occur. The 
presence of the “cooler” creates the desire. The argument that drinking- 
water must exist for children is a fallacy: the thirst of the average child is 
more of a fancy than a reality: refuse it a drink when it asks for one, and turn 
its thoughts in a different channel, and it will never think of it again. And 
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aside from all this, it is not vitally necessary: no harm can come from 
a temporary control of thirst, either with child or adult, until a suitable 
point is reached where it can be safely quenched. The desire to drink is 
very often a lack of restraint, of self-control, and it would be an excellent 
lesson in control for the great majority of the American public if it could 
not get a drink wherever and whenever it fancied that it wanted it. If the 
emergencies that sometimes occur in travel must be considered, it is a 
simple matter for the railroad companies to supply the conductor of each 
car with a gallon of freshly-distilled water and a few paper drinking-cups. 
And on long journeys passengers should learn the lesson of taking with 
them their own bottles of drinking-water and individual cups. 

The safety of the public health demands, however, and demands it 
urgently, that the dangerous water-cooler and its vile drinking-cup on the 
railroad car should go. It should be absolutely abolished, and forthwith. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has already begun this reform on some of its 
local lines, and it should be taken up by every railroad. And if the rail- 
roads do not, for fear of being accused of depriving the public of one of its 
fancied needs, feel that they can take the initiative, it should be done for 
them by law. But the reform cannot be done too soon. ‘The danger has 
been with us too long already and it has done enough deadly work. 





THERE IS A TYPE OF WOMAN who is really a menace to 
every child she meets. She is the woman who for some 
Ss reason or other is unhealthily emotional and proceeds to 
satisfy her emotions upon other mothers’ children by kiss- 
Women ing and caressing them. ‘This woman will tell you that the 
Who are a “mother-love ” is so strong within her: that she loves chil- 


dren so dearly and is so “heart-hungry” for children that 
Menace 








she simply cannot keep her hands off a baby or child 
when she sees one. All of which would be beautiful 
if it were true. But it isn’t. It is not the “heart-hunger” or the “ mother- 
instinct’? that such a woman seeks to satisfy, as she thinks: it is her own 
selfish impulse that she seeks to gratify. Se wants to kiss the child—she 
wants to feel the child in Aer arms — she wants her impulse gratified — it is 
purely a gratification of self. The child resents it, or would if it could. 
But it is helpless before the selfish onslaught, and because of its helpless- 
ness it must risk the physical danger that comes of such intimate contact. 
Mothers are put to their wits’ ends to prevent these selfish and disgustingly 
emotional attacks upon their children. It is a pity that one thing is not 
always possible: that such emotional creatures cannot know what the fathers 
of these children think of them and politeness forbids them to express, 
or what the mothers feel about them and cannot show. It might serve to 
make them in some degree less of a menace than they are. 








WHEN A MAN EARNS A THOUSAND or fifteen hundred 

dollars a year his wife is sometimes apt to think that her 
8 husband’s earning capacity is small. She wishes he could 
earn more, which is, of course, a legitimate desire; but 


The where she is wrong is that she feels that she belongs to the 

Well-Paid minority. What such a wife does not know is this statistical 

M fact: that when any man earns an income of four figures 
an 
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he is among the favored few, and not of the majority, 
The income of the average lawyer, for instance, is barely 
a thousand dollars a year. A physician belongs to the few when his 
income reaches four figures per annum. ‘The yearly income of the average 
clergyman is scarcely seven hundred dollars a year, and it has been figured 
as low as six hundred dollars. An architect is ranked away above the 
average if his income runs to four figures a year. Of three careful estimates 
made, it is shown that the salary of the average college professor is about 
twelve hundred dollars a year. The wage of the average clerk in stores is 
eight dollars a week; of the average clerk in offices, nine dollars. The 
salary of the average bookkeeper is ten dollars a week. It is always easy 
to find some one in this world who has more than we have, or earns more 
than one’s own husband does. ‘That is always possible—even to the multi- 
millionaire. No man is so rich but that some man is richer. The great 
trouble with us is that we have grown so accustomed to read and speak and 
think of large amounts in these days that we are in danger of losing our 
sense of right values. We think of millionaires living on every street. As 
a matter of fact the simple millionaire has ceased to interest us: it is only 
the multi-millionaire who arrests our attention. But most of us are average 
folk: destined to fill the average places in life. And when the income of 
the average man is taken, the country over, he is far above his fellowmen 
who earns a thousand dollars a year. He belongs to a class of which the 
percentage, in the total, is exceedingly small. 








THE RICHEST RAILROAD IN THE COUNTRY is said to be 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. This 
2B fact is mentioned because rich corporations are not always 
associated in the public mind with a regard for the little 
A Railroad’s| niceties of life when it comes to their dealings with the 


Golden public. This railroad has recently put on one of the 
Words leaves of its time-tables these significant statements: that 








it looks for a high average of courtesy among the men in 
its employ; it urges them to answer all questions fully and 
politely; and it strikes a golden note when it says that a gracious manner 
is “not only the sign and mark of a self-respecting man, but that it is like 
oil to machinery; that courtesy is no respecter of persons, but gives a civil 
word to a poorly-dressed stranger as readily as to an official of the company; 
that courtesy is not only the right of the public, but that it pays ‘in raising 
your standing with the company.’” These are golden words from a great 
business organization. They serve to put a tremendous practical emphasis 
not only on their recognition of the right of the public to courteous treat- 
ment from great corporations, but also upon the value of courtesy as an 
element in securing promotion in business. It is a lesson in politeness set 
on an immense blackboard for the whole country to learn by heart. 








THERE IS AN ANECDOTE, often told in articles or books 

treating of the subconscious self, about Mrs. Margaret 

8 Deland: that she once wrote in her sleep a sonnet which 

was “perfect in form.” The anecdote has never been 

Mrs. spoiled, and it would be a pity to spoil it here. But there 

Deland’s happens to be a true story that the author of ‘‘ Old Chester 

at os a ; 

Grou Poss Tales” did dream that she had written a poem. And it 

was not an ordinary poem, either. It was—but we must 
let Mrs. Deland tell of the dream herself: 

“It was, in fact, the very greatest thing that had ever been achieved by 
the human mind; the magnificence of diction, the stupendous and awful 
thought, the unspeakable beauty of its melody was such that the whole 
world stood in awe. It was so great that I, as I read it over, was lifted 
completely out of anything so small and trivial as self-satisfaction or vanity. 
I, too, was prostrated before the grandeur of the thing which had been 
accomplished through me! So wonderful was it that the world had 
demanded that it should be written in letters of gold upon some marvelous 
silken fabric. ‘This was done, and I will never forget my emotion (in my 
dream) when the poem thus embossed and jeweled was given to me to read. 
Its unspeakable glory was like an absolute blow! It woke me, and I sat 
up, my eyes still clouded with sleep, and found myself repeating the first 
two lines of this greatest achievement of the human mind. They were as 
follows here: 
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“** Fantastical’s 
A lively gal.’” 


How well does this inimitable story illustrate the love of pranks and the 
delicious humor of the subconscious mind! 





Ir Is ODD HOW SELF-REVEALING A WOMAN will be 
sometimes when she is least conscious of it. A woman will 


Cr often say that she does not want to move into the “country” 

. — by which she really means the city suburb— because she 
Women is afraid she will be “lonely.” It never occurs to this woman 
of Empty that by such a remark she condemns herself. A woman 


sais need never be “lonely” in even the most secluded country- 
1V 





place if she has inner resources of mind or heart. It is 
almost invariably the woman of empty mind and empty 
life who dreads the “loneliness of the country,” who wants to keep close to 
the lights of the city, and who mistakes the superficialities of the town for 
the things that are worth while. If such a woman were truthful she would 
acknowledge that it is not the loneliness of the country that appalls her so 
much as it is the realization of the loneliness and the barrenness of her own 
mind: of her own nature: of her own life. The “country” is rarely “lonely” 
to the woman who has something within her. 








A MOTHER HAD GIVEN UP ALL HOPE of teaching her 


lo little son to be tidy around the house: of putting things 
bee AA . . 
es where they belonged after using them. Punishment 


seemed merely to arouse a spirit of stubbornness and 


The Way antagonism. She was practically at her wits’ end. One 
he evening, however, she chanced to read an article on West 

Point. It emphasized particularly the discipline as carried 
Mother I eid I 





out in details of neatness around the barracks. It 
occurred to her to appeal to the little chap’s patriotism. 
Gradually, by means of army stories and deeds relating to the nation’s 
defenders, she awoke a keen interest in the minor details of army discipline. 
She then went back to the West Point story. In a very short time she 
was calling her son “ My little West Point cadet”: his roo.a was fitted 
up to represent a room at the famous Academy, and every morning he 
set everything in order, threw back the bedclothes, etc., before coming 
downstairs. ‘The idea appealed to him, and unconsciously he set for 
himself a West Point standard, which was carried into the less important 
parts of his daily life. Here, by suggestion, was successfully accomplished 
what punishment failed to do. It is a pity that more mothers do not see 
the value of this simpler and more effective kind of training. Particularly 
effective, too, is the method where the suggestion appears to originate with 
the child, since children will all the more readily follow out a suggestion 
which they feel to have come from themselves. ‘The little brain is very 
active and hugely enjoys the pleasure of originating. 











THERE IS A GREAT DEAL OF DULLNESS IN LIFE which 

cannot be escaped and must be borne like other trials, but 
8 there is a good deal that might be avoided. The load falls 
most heavily on women who have married uninteresting 





Where men and cannot escape from the monotony which rests 
Sisthacse like a cloud on the home. This burden sometimes becomes 
Fail intolerable and the women who have to carry it seek refuge 





in dangerous excitements. A woman of prominent social 
— position, who had been charged with a serious offense 
against the marriage vow, when asked how she had allowed herself to fall 
into what was naturally abhorrent to her, replied passionately: ‘“‘ My hus- 
band’s dullness drove me wild; he had no interest but his business, and I 
never got a breath of anything else.” 

Many husbands do not realize that a woman needs something more than 
clothes and food and a pew in a church; that she has imagination, mental 
energy, tastes that clamor for recognition, and that she needs rest and 
pleasure: Such men keep their legal vows, but are sometimes unfaithful 
to their promise not only to love but to cherish also. A woman may be 
killed by monotony quite as easily as by more active forms of cruelty. 
She needs variety of interests and plenty of fresh air for her mind. When 
a woman marries a man who is dull by nature she must face her fate; but 
many men are unnecessarily dull—they might become interesting by 
leaving business in the store or factory and taking a little news, a good 
book, a fresh interest home to the woman who is tied within four walls and 
longs for a sight or a breath of the world. 

































































esestion Can 


By the Reverend Elwood Worcester, D.D., Ph. D. 


EDIToR’S NOTE—The writer of this article, Doctor Worcester, is the rector of Emmanuel Church, in Boston, and the founder of what 
has become so widely known as ‘‘The Emmanuel Movement”’ of mental healing. While much has been written by other pens 
regarding both the principles of the movement and the work itself, this is the first time, except in his recent book, ‘‘ Religion and 
Medicine,’’ that Doctor Worcester has himself written of his much-discussed work. 











DIE ALL human 
beings children 
are the most 
suggestible. A 
large part of 
the child’s life 
is spent in a 
dream of his 
own making. 
No object is so 
trivial, no place 
so bare that the child’s divine faculty 
of idealizing is not able to transform it 
into something beautiful or interesting. 
We call this imagination: in reality it 
is true suggestion, the concentration of 
the child’s consciousness upon the ideal 
condition he wishes to create and the 
inhibition of counter-suggestions, even 
of the direct testimony of his senses. 
For many years teachers, especially 
those students of the child-soul who rev- 
erence Froebel, have made free use of 
this knowledge. It is time that parents 
and physicians understood it better. 





The Successful Teacher controls her 
little charges by love and sympathy, 
not by harshness or violence. She is 
a sufficiently good psychologist to be 
able to guide the child by motives 
to which the child-mind readily yields 
itself. She knows how to appeal to the 
sense of honor and justice, the loyalty 
and love of commendation which are 
innate in every normal boy and girl. 
Let me give one or two exampies. It is 
well known today that joy is better for 
us than sorrow, and that its results are 
more permanent. It is not so well 
known that the state of joy is a very 
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morning. Apart from the simplicity 
and ease of this method of suggestion it 
is peculiarly valuable in the treatment 
of children on account of the extreme 
suggestibility of the child and because 
of the depth of childhood’s sleep. The 
child is not merely suggestible, it is also 
plastic. Its brain and nervous system 
are not rigid and firmly organized by 
habit. Therefore it is more susceptible 
of change and improvement by moral 
means than are older persons. 

Neurologists who have not experi- 
mented in this field may question my 
statements on the ground that natural 
sleep differs totally from induced sleep. 
The hypnotized person is suggestible. 
The sleeping person is not suggestible 
and cannot be influenced in this manner. 
This, however, is a mere theory, a 
theory, by-the-way, denied by Liébault, 
Bernheim and many other suggestion- 
ists. We know too little about either 
natural or induced sleep to dogmatize 
upon their relation to each other. We 
do know, however, that sleeping per- 
sons are suggestible, as, apart from the 
evidence [ am about to submit, Maury 
and Preyer have shown by classical ex- 
periments the effect of spoken words, 
perfumes, ete., upon the dream con- 
sciousness. Moreover, it is well known 
that even narcotic sleep induced by 
powerful sedatives is no obstacle to 
suggestion, as certain physicians, repre- 
hensibly as I believe, treat their patients 
in this manner. 


Now, Before Proceeding to concrete 
instances, | wish to remove from the 
mind of the reader, if it is necessary, 








suggestible state, yet men and women 








constantly make use of this fact to 
attain their purposes without clearly Doctor 
understanding why they do so. When 

a woman wishes to obtain a special favor from her husband she prepares 
him a good dinner or makes him happy in some other way, and when 
she sees her lord in good humor she proffers her request. When children 
are happiest they are most easy to influence. At such times the good 
suggestion encounters least opposition and is most likely to succeed. 
Again, children while at play are often self-hypnotized (I do not mean 
this in a technical sense). Their power of imagination is so great, their 
abstraction from the world of reality is so complete that, if one will enter 
into the spirit of the game with them, one can direct them as one will. 
Miss Brownlee has made a beautiful use of this knowledge in the habits of 
truth, order, loyalty, purity and obedience she has created in her pupils by 
suggestions given in the form of play and wholly based on imagination. The 
advantage of such lessons is that they are accepted by the mind itself, and, 
sinking deep, become permanent motives. This is the secret of all fruitful 
moral counsel. Rebukes which wound the child’s self-respect, punishment 
which outrages the child’s strong sense of justice, and, in general, every rude 
assault upon the child’s delicate organism and still more delicate sensibilities, 
do nothing but harm. They shock the nervous system and they awaken the 
most destructive emotions of which the child is capable. Those who under- 
take the care of children should be mild and free from nervousness. I believe 
there is scarcely a greater sin than striking a child, especially about the head. 


I Pass Now to a Question of Profound Interest. Given the peculiar suggesti- 
bility of children, is there any simple and harmless way by which we can 
utilize this fact to check and correct our children’s faults and failings and to 
establish in them habits of virtue? In addition to the two means I have 
already hinted at—intoxicating our children with joy and teaching them 
through the spirit of play—there is a third method of influencing the child- 
soul absolutely harmless and frequently very efficacious: it is by addressing 
our children in natural sleep. I can imagine the smile of derision with which 
this statement will be received by a certain type of physician and by other 
persons who know nothing about such matters. As neither this nor any other 
form of mental suggestion can be practiced successfully without faith in its 
reasonableness and efficacy I will offer a few words in defense of my opinion. 
I ought to say, however, that with me this is no mere theory. During the past 
two years I have treated somewhat more than one hundred children by giving 
them suggestions in natural sleep, and | have kept careful records of the result. 
These records show that slight improvement was observed in eight per cent. of 
the cases, marked improvement in about forty-five per cent., while in thirty- 
five per cent.the treatment was perfectly successful, namely — we accomplished 
the thing we set out to accomplish; leaving only twelve per cent. in which no 
change was discernible. 


It is Well Known that a Certain Degree of Abstraction is almost indispensable 


to suggestion Although a brief waking suggestion spoken or printed 1n a 
book may flash into the mind, escape or disarm opposition and bear good 
fruits, yet most masters of psychotherapy aim at producing a condition of 
mental inactivity for the bestowal of their suggestions, which varies from 
slight abstraction to profound hypnosis. When many ideas are struggling 
for our attention it is difficult for the mind to concentrate itself upon one 
thought sufficiently to be dominated by it Under these circumstances one 
suggestion antagonizes or neutralizes another and no result follows In 


natural sleep the spoken suggestion encounters no such rivalry or opposition. 
It occupies the field of consciousness exclusively, hence it is more likely to 
succeed. Moreover, a suggestion so implanted in the mind may remain there 
during the whole period of sleep. It is therefore likely to produce profounder 
effects than a suggestion given in hypnosis, from which the patient is aroused 
after a few minutes. Our last waking thoughts are, as a rule, the most import- 
ant which we ever think, for the reason that they persist in the mind during 
the period when the mind is most suggestible. It is a common experience 
that our last waking thought at night is our first waking thought in the 


The Founder of “ The Emmanuel Movement,” 


Worcester likely to work the slightest injury to 


the impression that there is anything 
uncanny about suggestion, or that it is 


the mind or body of the most sensitive 
or delicate child. We all practice suggestion if we are good fathers and 
mothers or teachers every day of our lives. A little girl falls down and hurts 
herself. Mother kisses ‘the spot’’ and makes it well. We smile into the 
face of a scowling and angry boy, and soon an answering smile greets our 
own. We control our children, if we are wise, not by harshly rebuking 
their innocent naughtiness, but by diverting their attention to something 
else. We do not address our deeper thoughts to our children when they are 
convulsed with anger or passion. We wait till they are still and quiet in order 
that our affectionate counsel may find a lodging in their hearts. So when a 
loved and trusted parent or friend calmly addresses the sleeping child no evil 
results can follow. No shock to the nervous system ensues, no weakening of 
the will by the intrusion of another personality. What we see is a strengthen- 
ing of the will to resist evil, an improvement of faculty, the laying aside of 
destructive or undesirable tendencies. For this may be taken for granted: 
if any advice is to bear permanent fruit in any human being it must sink deep 
into that person’s mind and become one of his own determining motives. 


‘*Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
3¢ He not born in me my heart is all forlorn.” 


The advantage of the method I am proposing is that the suggestion so given 
sinks deep into the mind of the sleeping child and emerges as his own thought 
and purpose. According to my belief, such suggestions are addressed to the 
subconscious mind. This, however, is a mere hypothesis. One may con- 
sistently assume that the results which follow are due to the fact that such 
suggestions are not offset by counter-suggestions or thwarted by paralyzing 
doubts. In this connection I may call attention to the habit of bird-trainers 
who, in teaching their pets, both parrots and song-birds, darken their cages 
while giving them their lessons, in order that the bird’s attention may not be 
distracted by external impressions 


I Shall Now Describe the Method which I have found most effective in giving 
suggestions in natural sleep. As it is of the utmost importance that the child 
should not be startled or disturbed I prefer that the suggestions should be 
given by the mother if she has faith in the method and sufficient intelligence 
and force of character to employ it successfully. Faith on the part of the 
operator I consider of prime importance in every form of suggestion. Mere 
perfunctory statements or parrotlike repetitions have no effect on the sick or 
the well. It is known to all experimenters that persons in a condition of 
induced sleep are quick to distinguish any insincerity on the part of the oper- 
ator and to turn from advice so offered. Presumably the same is true of sug- 
gestion given in natural sleep. It is almost always best that the child should 
not be informed of the efforts made in its behalf in order that there may be 
no Opposition on its part and no counter-suggestion. When I deem the mother 
a suitable person to undertake the treatment of her child I carefully instruct 
her in the simple technique of the method and usually write out the sugges 
tions I wish her to make. As in all sleeping suggestions, these should be 
repeated several times in different words. The language should be simple and 
adapted to the child’s comprehension. The words should be spoken in a low, 
earnest tone, or they may be whispered into the child’s ear. When I find it 
necessary to treat the child personally I invariably try to become well 
acquainted with the child first, to accustom it to the sound of my voice, to 


gain its confidence and, if possible, its love. In giving suggestions as 
to undesirable habits, which is the usual object of this treatment, it is best to 
give the suggestions in a twofold form: negative and positive. The first are 


designed to wean the child’s mind from the bad tendency, to paint the habit 
in such a light as will set the child’s will and conscience in opposition to it. 
Although it is seldom possible to eliminate the memory of the bad habit from 
the child’s mind, yet it is distinctly possible to change the child’s emotional 
attitude toward the evil so that the child no longer has any inclination to it 
Having given the warning I should next go on to describe in the most winning 
language I could command the virtue I desired to implant in the child’s 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































mind. Suppose I am treating a child for the habit of lying, I should begin by 
saying: ‘‘ You have been in the habit of speaking what is not true, but you will 
not do so any longer. It is very wrong to tell lies. Nobody trusts liars. They 
are not believed even when they speak the truth. You do not wish to be a liar. 
You know it is wrong. This habit of untruth grieves your father and mother. 
You do not wish to grieve them. You love them and wish to make them 
happy, and you will do so by always speaking the truth. Then every one will 
believe you and you will be loved and respected. You wish to be a truthful 
boy. Something within you will warn you never to lie and you will hear this 
voice and obey it. God is truth and you will be truthful.” 

One striking proof of the depth to which such advice penetrates into the 
mind is shown by the fact that it can control the child’s will when the mind 
is in a state of abstraction, and even the dream consciousness. Children 
frequently fall into a state of dissociation even when not asleep, and it is in 
this condition that certain undesirable tendencies frequently reveal them- 
selves. Some of the most dangerous habits children are addicted to occur in 
a state of semi-consciousness, when they are half asleep. These tendencies 
are very difficult to control through advice or injunctions addressed to 
consciousness, since they frequently occur when consciousness is in abeyance. 
In many instances they have been absolutely checked by suggestions given 
in natural sleep. 


Among the Childish Disorders and habits I have successfully treated by 
the means I am describing are morbid fears, bed-wetting, biting the nails, 
sucking the thumb, sleep-walking, self-abuse, stammering, bad dreams, a 
disposition to lie and to steal, violent outbreaks of anger, lack of mental 
concentration, defective memory, lack of confidence and courage, etc. 

Only those persons who retain a vivid recollection of their own childhood 
realize to what a degree children are troubled by unnecessary fears. Some of 
these terrors are man’s heritage from an immemorial past; some are due to 
an unhappy moral experience or to the mischievous suggestions of ignorant 
and superstitious nurses; some are the result of a general nervous condition. 
These last are the most serious, yet such apprehensions, together with the 
nervous conditions which caused them, can frequently be removed by repeated 
suggestions. As typical cases let me relate the following: Asturdy little boy, 
about eight years old, whom I will call Rudolph, had an attack of measles. 
One night, while somewhat lightheaded from fever, Rudolph imagined that 
an automobile flew through his window and was fighting with his bed to 
carry himaway. In consequence of this delusion Rudolph became very timid. 
He was afraid of the dark, afraid to be in bed alone, and afraid of his bedroom. 
This condition had lasted about eight months when he was placed in my care, 
and, as the practical details of the treatment may be of interest, I will describe 
exactly what I did. Rudolph knew me well and was fond of me, and I, there- 
fore, had no fear that my voice would startle him. Sitting beside his little 
bed, after he had been asleep about an hour, I placed my hand gently on his 
curly head to attract his attention, and said in a quiet tone: ‘ Rudolph, I 
am going to sit by you for a little while and talk to you, but it will not disturb 
you, for now you are going to sleep more soundly.”” After observing that his 
sleep continued deep and peaceful I went on: ‘‘ You can hear what I say and 
you will do just what I tell you, for you and I are good friends. Rudolph, 
do you hear me?” (A scarcely audible whisper, ‘‘ Yes.’’) ‘‘ Then I will tell 
you that there is nothing to be afraid of in this house. All the people here 
are your friends and they will take care of you. God is also watching over you, 
and He can take care of you.at night just as well as in the daytime. So you 
will never be afraid any more. You will love your room and your nice bed 
and the pleasant darkness, and you will not be afraid to go to bed by yourself, 
for you area brave boy.” This was substantially repeated on two subsequent 
evenings, but after the first treatment Rudolph showed no further fear. After 
about a week he said to his mother one night: ‘‘ Mother, why is it that I am 
not afraid now?’’ His mother said: ‘‘ You are braver and more sensible than 
you used to be and you know that there is nothing to be afraid of.’ Rudolph, 
by-the-way, was naturally a fearless child, totally free from nervousness, but 
during the months he had been dominated by this fear he had acquired several 
nervous tricks and habits which, however, soon passed away. 


The Next Case I Shall Describe Concerns a Child of very different tempera- 
ment. Mary, a beautiful child of about thirteen, is of a high-strung, nervous 
organization. She suffered greatly from fears, but her fears were of a more 
diffused character and did not attach themselves to any particular object 
or situation. She was miserable when her parents went out in the evening, 
fearing that some misfortune might overtake them. Having once seen a 
horse run away she was unhappy when she walked on the street, and was 
sometimes almost paralyzed with fear on crossing the street, fearing lest a 
horse or an automobile might run over her. It was hard for her to go to church 
or to any other public building, as the sight of a crowd made her faint. She 
could not engage in any game that required the least boldness or daring. In 
short, this poor child’s life was so controlled by fear that she suffered much 
of the time. Her sleep was broken by terrible dreams, and her general health 
was beginning to suffer. I was not able to undertake Mary’s case personally, 
but this was the less necessary as her mother was a wise and intelligent woman, 
well acquainted with the principles of psychology, and with firm faith in the 
power of suggestion. We made a careful study of Mary’s temperament and 
catalogued her chief fears before beginning treatment. Our plan was to 
improve sleep and constantly to suggest calmness, courage and peace of mind, 
and then to take up the phobias one after another. The treatment was given 
three times a week, and it extended over a period of several months, and I 
am happy to say it succeeded beyond our expectation. Ina short time Mary’s 
sleep improved, the bad dreams ceased, her whole nature became calmer, and 
the specific fears | have described gradually disappeared. This occurred 
nearly two years ago, and, up to the present time, there has been no return 
of the symptoms. It is very desirable that all morbid apprehensions should 
be banished from the child’s mind as soon as possible, not merely because they 
sadden childhood and affect health, but because they sometimes develop into 
true phobias in later life, which then are frequently incurable. This is not 
always the case by any means: phobias, as a rule, develop later in life as the 
result of a moral experience or an enfeebled nervous condition. Yet in two 
of the most difficult cases I have had to deal with lately the disease can be 
traced back to early childhood. 


During the Past Year | Have Been Able to Improve Speech greatly in two 
stammering children by suggestions given in natural sleep. In these cases the 
suggestions took the following form: ‘‘You are going to be able to speak 
better. You can now say many of your words without stammering, and you 
will be able to say them all without hesitation or difficulty. You will not feel 
any nervous clutch in your throat. Your words will all flow smoothly and 
easily. You need have no fear, for you can speak plainly and fluently. You 
will have confidence in yourself and you will realize that there is no need for 
you to stammer.” As stammering is frequently communicated to children by 
suggestion it can be removed by suggestion. This is another of those nervous 


habits which ought not to be allowed to continue, for the longer it continues 
the more difficult it is to cure. A woman of mature years, who had come a 
long distance to be treated for this defect, told me the other day that, as soon 
as she started on her journey, her speech perceptibly improved, so sure was 
she that she could be helped. 

One of the most common childish weaknesses is incontinence of urine, which 
usually occurs at night, though frequently, also, during the day. Occasionally 
this habit is the result of an organic defect, not to be removed by suggestion; 
but in the great majority of instances it is due to functional weakness, fre- 
quently the result of carelessness or inattention on the part of the nurse or 
the mother. These latter cases yield readily to suggestion. Out of seventeen 
cases I have treated during the past two years all but two have been cured 
or have decidedly improved. Of these two cases, one, a boy who wet himself 
constantly by night and day, was much benefited by a personal conversation 
followed by suggestion in abstraction. This habit, though not particularly 
detrimental to health, is troublesome, apt to irritate the skin, and it is 
lowering to the child’s pride and self-respect. 


Two Cases of Sleep-Walking in Children were Cured by the mere suggestion 
that henceforth these children would remain in bed. In several instances 
self-abuse has been checked through the same means. In all these cases 
local conditions should be carefully regarded, scrupulous cleanliness should 
be observed, and irritations should be allayed by local treatment. Other- 
wise, the suggestions will have little effect. With these precautions the 
suggestions will sometimes work marvels, restraining the child not merely in 
its waking hours, but also, as I have said, in those somnolent states when 
it is most at the mercy of its organic feelings. Habits of this character 
arising late in life involve other problems which cannot here be discussed. 
So far as my limited observation has extended, I cannot regard circumcision 
as an absolute defense against this dangerous tendency, although it may act as 
a deterrent. I would earnestly advise parents and teachers whose young 
children and pupils are so afflicted not to represent this habit to them as a 
grievous sin or as something horrible, but simply as a fault which can be 
cured. In one case that has come under my observation the horror awakened 
in the mind of a child by a too-severe reprimand caused a moral shock from 
which he has not yet recovered. 

Lastly, I mention a case of peculiar interest because so much was at stake 
and because so many other expedients had first been tried without avail. 
A little girl between five and six years old, the child of intelligent and well- 
to-do parents, had shown signs of nervous instability from her birth. As she 
began to eat solid food she developed a hysterical contraction of the throat 
which prevented her from swallowing. She would chew and chew until the 
food in her mouth became a firm globe the size of a large marble, which she 
then was unable to swallow. The poor child would sit for hours over her 
meals, from which she derived very little benefit. She wasted away and was 
in danger of starving in the midst of plenty. Her parents consulted several 
physicians, but the problem, except from the single point of view of sugges- 
tion, was a very difficult one. The case was finally referred to me by an 
eminent surgeon, and I advised suggestion in natural sleep, holding out the 
strong hope of an immediate cure. The treatment seemed too simple to 
promise much. Nevertheless, it was completely successful, and not only did 
the difficulty of swallowing disappear almost immediately, but with it several 
other hysterical stigmata passed away. 


Among the Other Benerits Conferred by this treatment I may mention 
improvement of faculty and memory in children, greater concentration, 
docility and willingness tolearn. Bythis means I have in several instances been 
able to help backward children with their studies. Such children, I ought to 
add, usually present complex problems which ought to be carefully considered 
before treatment is undertaken. In some cases the stimulation of the mind 
might produce unfavorable results. I do not, of course, pretend that there is 
anything magical or marvelous in this method, nor do I assert that by a few 
general suggestions any perceptible store of knowledge can be added to the 
child’s mind; but, as the result of experience, I affirm that the child’s mental 
faculties can be sharpened, a tendency to absent-mindedness and day- 
dreaming can be overcome, and a change can be effected in the child’s attitude 
toward his studies. I am asked constantly to help professional students to 
prepare for examinations just as I am asked by surgeons to prepare their 
patients for operations. In helping a man prepare for his doctor’s examina- 
tion at Harvard, I should not, of course, attempt to supply him with one piece 
of knowledge, but what I can do is to enable him to make use of the knowledge 
he possesses, to remove the fatal inhibition of fear and self-consciousness, to 
give him self-confidence, to calm and quicken his mind so that it will work 
like a perfect instrument, and I would attempt to do this only for a good and 
conscientious student who was prevented from doing himself justice by 
nervous conditions over which he had little control. The same thing can be 
done, according to their needs, for children, and children can also be taught 
to help themselves in their studies by auto-suggestion. 


In Concluding This Paper | Would Remind the Reader that I have written with 
one definite thought before my mind, and I have omitted much which would 
have to be carefully considered in dealing with that inexpressibly precious 
thing—a living child. Many of the children I have endeavored to help have 
presented physical problems which have been dealt with by physical means. 
All but the simplest cases have been diagnosed by good neurologists or by 
their family physicians before the treatment was begun. I do not wish to give 
the impression that I regard sleeping suggestion as a panacea for the ills of 
childhood. That is far from my thought. Suggestion is simply one of the 
means and not always, by any means, the most important at the disposal of 
psychotherapy. In all cases affecting the moral life of the child I regard a 
direct appeal to the child’s better nature as quite as important as suggestion. 
The value of suggestion depends wholly upon its character and upon the char- 
acter, faith and intelligence of the person who makes it. If unbelieving, 
frivolous and light-minded persons, encouraged by these words, attempt to 
make use of the means I have described they will be disappointed in the 
results, for out of nothing, nothing comes. Yet with all these deductions, the 
fact remains that suggestion in natural sleep, in good hands, is a powerful 
instrument for the removal of certain undesirable traits and habits in children, 
and in such hands it is absolutely harmless. Persons who have no practical 
knowledge of these matters may express the dread that the will and person- 
ality of the child may be weakened by the invasion of another will and 
personality. This, however, is a misapprehension, based on a defective knowl- 
edge of psychological processes. In such suggestion there is no attempt to 
impose our will and personality on the child. What we attempt to do, and 
what, in the majority of cases, we succeed in doing, is awakening the will of 
the child to resist evil and strengthening his personality that he may be good. 
To accomplish this successfully the new impulse must sink deep into the child’s 
mind and become his own determining motive. Then the transition is made 
with little effort and improvement is usually permanent. 


Doctor Worcester to Tell the Results of The Emmanuel Movement 


HOUSANDS who have read of The Emmanuel Movement have asked: “What has really been accomplished?”” “Have any actual cures been achieved, 


and have they proved lasting?” 


Doctor Worcester has now been induced by the editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to answer these questions, 


and in the next issue of this magazine he will begin what will probably be the most widely-read series of magazine articles for years. telling ‘* The Results of 
Phe Emmanuel Movement.” He will tell of scores of cases which he has treated and cured—cases presenting ills of such a nature as will astound readers: 


cases of acute nervous disorders that seemed well-nigh hopeless; cases of chronic alcoholism of years’ standing. 


He will also describe the work of The 


Emmanuel Church Tuberculosis Class, which has met with remarkable success in the treatment of that dreaded disease in the homes of the poor. 
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At the Court of the King and Queen of the Carnival at the 1908 Mardi Gras Ball in Honolulu 
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S53 ~]HE most interesting question 

A you can ask the Hawaiian 
is: ‘‘ How do you people like 
being Americans?” The 
answer you will get depends 
on the person: the rank and 
file of the natives are indif- 
ferent and do not care very 
much about it; the better 
classes are not only satisfied 
but they feel indeed that 
the Americanization of the islands was the only 
salvation for Hawaii. 

Annexation has unquestionably made the islands, 
in a financial sense, more prosperous. The sugar 
industry, as a single instance, has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. But there is one question that arises 
above all others—the Japanese labor problem. The 
pessimist will tell you that all Hawaii will become 
a Japanese village in a few years. As one man said 
to me: 











‘Look at the figures: twenty-five thousand Japs 
in Hawaii in 1898—seventy-five thousand today. 
Already one-half the total population of the islands 
is Japanese, and more Japs are coming by every ship, 
and Jap babies are being born under the American 
flag every day. In twenty-five years they will con- 
trol the politics of the islands, and some day you'll 
see the Territory of Hawaii sending a Japanese 
representative to Congress.” 


ont 


TOOK a typical young Hawaiian college man—a 

full-blooded native student at Oahu College—as 
a sample, and I said to him, as we sat chatting in his 
student room: ‘Tell me, honestly, how do you like 
being an American?” 

“T like it all right,’’ he said. I was about to ask 
why, when my friend, an American writer, whose 
hobby is ‘‘ Hawaii for the Hawaiians,” said earnestly: 
‘Don’t say that just because we are from the States, 
or to be courteous. Would not you a thousand 
times rather see your own Hawaiian flag floating over the 
Palace of your Queen, the flag of an independent Island 
Kingdom?” Would you not prefer to be a Hawaiian subject 
rather than an American citizen? Honest, wouldn’t you?” 

















‘‘Oh, the old ones, who don’t know much, they 
talk about the old days being better, but we boys in 
the college, we don’t believe it. We don’t want to 
be savages—we want civilization, we want to learn 
and to be free. You see, I feel like this: Under the 
monarchy we were not free; the Queen could take 
any of us and put us high up next to the throne, or 
she could put us low down, and down we should 
have to stay. Now every native has a chance; 
that’s why I like being an American.” 

This was the attitude of an intelligent native 
Hawaiian—young, enthusiastic, full of the music 
and the poetry of his people, but recognizing their 
shortcomings and grasping the opportunity afforded 
him to become something more than a singer of 
songs and a dreamer of dreams. 


Xs 
Got 


N ‘THE day of my arrival in Honolulu my hack- 

man nearly ran over a sturdy young Japanese 
who, according to the custom of his country, was 
strutting down the middle of the street. 

‘Look out!’’ I said to my hackman; ‘you'll kill 
that Jap!” 

‘Plenty more of ’em,” he replied, as the mud- 
guard grazed the kimono-clad Oriental; ‘“‘he never 
would be missed—them Japs is the meanest race that 
ever come to these islands.” 

I learned that the Japanese have been especially 
active in securing and exploiting hack licenses; they 
do not cut the rates, but they are more wide-awake, 
work longer hours and naturally secure more fares. 

Sut no matter where I asked my question: ‘‘ How 
do you like being an American?” the more or less 
favorable reply served only as preface to an expression 
of pro or anti Japanese sentiment. The Japanese 
question is the burning question in Hawaii today. 
The big planters realize that their big profits depend 








The Garlands Here are Such as the Hawaiians Use in Their 
Charming Native Greeting, “Aloha—Love to You!” 

The big, brown, handsome chap said quietly, with deci- 

honest, I’d rather be an American.” 

of your people?” 

Hawaiians feel that way? 





upon a steady supply of cheap, intelligent labor. 
Such labor can be had today only from Japan. Some 
planters have only praise for their Japanese toilers— 
others declare them saucy, troublesome and unreli- 
able, prone to organization and with a growing realization of 
their power. The day of labor troubles, strikes and walkouts 
is not far off in the estimation of the pessimists. According 
to them the only safety for the future lies in the importation 








Panorama of Honolulu. Behind its Admirable Harbor Rise the Cloud-Draped Mountains, and on the Left are the Great Piers with Their Forest of Ocean Liners 
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The Delightful Resort of Haleiwa, Across the Island from Honolulu. 


of some competing labor of another race. But where to 
get large numbers of men who can and will work as well 
as the Japanese, and for as little money, is a question 
that no one has answered yet. In Honolulu and the 
other towns Japanese skilled labor is supplanting white 
skilled labor. The carpenters and mechanics, builders 
and roofers are today largely Japanese. Hundreds of 
white men who formerly held these lucrative jobs have 
gone back to the United States. In the retail stores 
the clerks are brown, suave Japanese—or in some cases 
Chinese, without the shaven forehead and the queue, 
looking at first glance amazingly like Japanese, 
though with gentler manners and more perfect com- 
mand of the English language. 

There are two Honolulu daily papers printed in 
Japanese, and one Japanese daily printed on the 
neighboring island of Kauai. There are Japanese 
schools, Japanese Buddhist Missions, Japanese hotels 
and two Japanese clubs. 

aX 


NE of the most interesting phases of life to study 
in Hawaii is to go to school. In one school we 
visited were bullet-headed little Japanese with their 
hair close-cropped; young Celestials with budding 
pigtails; red-haired, freckled white boys; black-haired, 
olive-cheeked Portuguese; and there were fascinating 
little girls to match: Japanese misses in American 
frocks, Chinese demoiselles in brilliant, long-sleeved 
coats, with their little legs encased in loose, straight 
trousers adorned with gaudy decorative bands at knee 
and ankle; and little girls with dreamy eyes, bequeathed 
them by fathers and mothers who came in the old 
contract-labor days from Madeira or the Azores. 

There was one flat-visaged, retiring little lady of six 
years, from Korea, and next to her a bright-faced child, 
half-native, half-Chinese, with the beauty of Hawaii 
heightened and refined by the old blood of the Middle 
Kingdom, with the uncanny Oriental sharpness and intel- 
ligence of China modified and broadened and made seem- 
ingly more sympathetically human by the Polynesian 
strain. And there, in the same room with these brown, 
yellow, white and otherwise ‘‘complected” youngsters, 
were children in whose veins flows the blood of even four 
or five different races—children whose nationality can be 
expressed only in fractions—one-eighth Hawaiian, one- 
eighth Portuguese, one-quarter Chinese and one-half 
white. It is most confusing. 

There is another school in Honolulu boasting pupils of 
more than twenty different nationalities! We must not 
forget that in Hawaii, growing up with 
the brown majority of Orientals, there is 


that are used to hang about the necks as a farewell or a 
welcome to the friends who go away or return. A /ez is 
a floral transliteration of the word “ Aloha,” which seems 
to mean all that is sweet and sad and loving—“ Aloha” : 
‘‘Love,”” ‘‘Greeting,’ ‘Farewell,’ ‘‘Remember me,” 
‘‘Welcome home”’ and ‘‘God be with you’’—‘‘ Aloha” 
means all this and something more. 

As we approached the group one of the women hastily 
rose and crossed to the far side of the garden, remain- 
ing there until we were on the »oint of going. My friend, 
wishing to be polite, turned back to greet her with extended 














The Luxurious “New Alexander Youn® Hotel” in Honolulu 


hand and a smiling ‘‘Aloha’’; she drew ‘aside as if 
embarrassed, then put forth her hand, shook hands and 
quickly ran into the house. My friend washed his hands 
in the next poo'. He saw, too late, that the woman’s 
hand was almost fingerless and of an uncanny color! 
The curse of Hawaii—leprosy—was upon that woman 
who at our approach had glided away from that pictur- 
esque group of /ez-makers, but had returned too soon, and 
in her confusion had betrayed herself. The Hawaiians 
do not fear the dread disease; they aid their stricken 
friends to conceal the fact of their misfortune; nor did 
my companion appear alarmed; claiming to know that 
mere contact, such as the touch of that withered hand, 
is not likely to transmit the horrible infection. 

Taken as a whole, Hawaii, the ideal dreamland of the 
Pacific, has been transformed by American enterprise 





Its Fine Beach, Lazoon and Tropical Garden Make the Hotel Popular 


into a very real and very wholesome land of strenuous 
living. There is no suggestion of tropic languor about the 
Honolulu of today; for example, one of the shocks that 
the traveler gets in Honolulu, who has not been there 
for years, is the trolley-cars of the latest American form 
that glide with the familiar clang of gong and clink of 
conductor’s bell as he rings up the familiar five-cent fares. 
Honolulu has the aspect of a prosperous New England 
town—with a dash of Western freedom and a touch of 
Southern repose. It does not impress you at first as a 
pretty place. Architecturally, the heart of Honolulu is as 
hideous as the business centre of the average American 
town—scrawny business blocks, dumpy office build- 
ings with utility stamped all over them. But the 
residence streets are rich in beauty, though the vistas 
are marred by ugly telegraph-poles and a network of 
wires. But the homes of Honolulu are among the 
most attractive in the world—the gardens around 
about them are Edenlike in loveliness—lovely at 
every season of the year. 
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FOUND that the spirit of Honolulu had not 
changed with the changing fortunes of the city. I 

had enjoyed ten years ago so many manifestations of 
that spirit of hospitality for which Honolulu is re- 
nowned that I was almost fearful that such a generous, 
warm-hearted hospitality must be too sweet and rare 
athingtolast. Infact, Honolulu wore a rather forlorn 
look as our ship crept into the port very early in the 
morning. There were few people on the dock—only 
one person did I see carrying /eis, one woman waiting 

to greet expected friends in the gracious old Hawaiian 
way. My heart sank as I said to myself: ‘‘ The ruth- 
less touch of American civilization has withered the old- 
time floral welcome of Hawaii; the spirit of ‘Aloha’ is 
passing; soon Hawaii will be as brutally hard and material 
and unresponsive as Broadway itself.’’ With sad mis- 
givings of the disillusions that so often attend a second 
visit to a well-loved land I stepped down the steep gang- 
way to the dock—a welcoming hand grasped mine, a 
smiling face looked up, a happy voice said: ‘‘ Aloha to you, 
Mr. Holmes. You don’t remember me. I met you ten 
years ago— I’ve changed my name since then—I’m married 
now; my name is Mrs. ——.. We heard you were coming, 
and we want you to see as much as possible of Honolulu 
in case you are going right on to Japan with this ship, so my 
husband has sent down our new automobile for you to use 
for the day—anywhere you want to go—the car is waiting 
for you just outside—it’s yours while you are on shore.” 
I gasped my thanks, explaining that 
my stay was not to be limited to one 





asmall but considerable white community 
whose parents come from Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Russia and other European 
countries, 

Thus the education problem is complex 
in Hawaii. Even the simpler problem of 
school discipline must be a vexing one. 
Think of the difficulty experienced by 
the teachers in dealing with so many little 
people of so many different races, so many 
differences of home training, so many 
different ideals of right and wrong, so 
many irreconcilable ideas as to what con- 
stitutes simple justice! And if the situa- 
tion is trying and confusing for the 
teachers, think of the confusion that must 
reign in the youthful minds of the Chinese 
and Japanese pupils; both attend their 
respective native schools as well as the 
regular American public schools. Early 
in the morning several hundred little 
Japanese—from four to twelve years old 
—flock into the neat, severe classrooms of 
the Hongwanji Buddhist Mission to study 
and recite in the Japanese way with 
Japanese books and teachers. Then 
after breakfast all must attend the mixed 
schools established by the United States 
Government, and after the long, regular 
sessions, the poor little Orientals return 
to finish the day at the Buddhist Mission 
—being set free only at five o'clock 
in the afternoon. Attendance at the 
American public schools is compulsory. 


ot 


S TO the mode of living of the people, 
and the physical appearance of the 
islands, a great change has taken place. 
In only one of our walks could I find 
one of those grass huts—formerly the 
common abodes of the natives—now 
seen only in the remote districts of the 
other islands, or set up as curiosities in 
the parks or private grounds here on the 
island of Oahu. The frame shack is now 
the characteristic native dwelling. 
At one of these shacks I found a typical 
Hawaiian family engaged in the charac- 
teristic task of preparing flowers for the 








short day, that I was stopping over in 
Hawaii for several weeks. ‘‘ All the better 
—we can take you for a long run any day 
you choose—and you will dine with us, 
of course, and you must see the baby.” 


EX 


ND this proved but one of many simi- 
lar experiences. Those who had been 
kind ten years ago were even kinder than 
before, and all fears for the fate of the 
sé ‘ aR | ” , = , a 

Aloha spirit” were dispelled ere we had 
been two hours on Hawaiian soil. The 
custom of giving garlands still prevails; 
the parting friend or relative or guest 
goes up the gangplank laden with Jets. 
And as the great ship slowly glides away, 
ring after ring of flowers, yellow, red or 
white, and string after string of the green 
mailé vine, are flung back from the high 
decks by those who are going away, 
down to the friends who stay behind. 
This seems at first almost a rudeness, 
to fling back at the instant of depart- 
ure the flowers that were given you only 
a moment since. Yet such is the custom. 
The/leis means ‘‘ Aloha’’—it means “ Love 
to you.” You accept the love, wear the 
garland for the brief period that inter- 
venes between the final handclasp and 
the actual sailing of the ship, and then 
with your ‘“Aloha”’ you fling back the 
garland which carries your love back to 
those who gave you theirs. 

And so, as a whole, with some excep- 
tions, of course, the Hawaiians, white, 
brown and yellow, sons of New England 
missionaries, hustling business men, lan- 
guid Kanakas, industrious Chinese and 
ambitious Japanese—one and all will give, 
when you ask them, ‘How do you like 
being Americans?” the reply that was 
given me by nearly every one to whom 
I put the question: “I like it. Uncle 
Sam may have his faults, but he is the 
best uncle we have ever had.” 

NoTE—This is the first of a series of 
new travel articles which Burton Holmes is 
writing for THE JOURNAL. The next one, 








making of those garlands, called ‘‘/ezs,”’ 


An Avenue of Tropical Verdure, Showing the Familiar Palm Trees 


‘¢ What the New Japan Really Means,”’ will 
appear in the November issue. 
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By FE Hopkinson Smith 





ED Indians, Turks, South Sea Islanders, Hottentots 
—all the tribes of the earth, no matter how uncivi- 
lized or how ignorant—speak well of their decent 
dead and honor their decent living. In the United 
States we fling mud. 

‘Who you waitin’ for, Sis?”’ was asked of a girl 
peeping around a corner, her hand full of mud. 

“Mame.” 

‘“What’s she done?” 

‘Nothin’. Don’t yer know she’s Queen of de 
= May?” 
Let us look over the list of men who by their pluck, their devotion to duty, 
their patriotism, their interest in all that makes for the welfare of the Republic, 
have at some time in their !ives been ‘‘ Queen of the May.”’ 

















We Need Not Go Very Far Back—the Spanish War will do. I remember 
that morning in May when a thrill quivered throughout the country—a 
thrill that kept up its vibrations for months. A mere boy he was, com- 
pared to the others. The Government had paid for his education and he 
must do something inreturn. The fleet of Cats crouched in a circle. Behind 
a narrow crack in the Cuban coast lay the Spanish armada. Plug the mouth 
of the crack with a sunken transport and the Mice would be trapped, an easy 
prey to land Cats and water Cats! When the dawn broke he was clinging 
to a fragment, his body scorched, his clothes in tatters. Even the Spanish 
Admiral sent out a flag of truce, conveying his unbounded admiration over the 
exploit of one so young and so daring. His countrymen took up the refrain. 

‘‘Our gallant hero!” ‘‘Our wonder of the world!”” ‘A man made of the 
stuff Americans are made of!”’ Thermopyle, Horatius at the Bridge, ‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,’’ were child's play compared to it. 

How long did it last? Until a gush-woman kissed him in a Western city. 

Then Sis let go—hundreds of Sissies: let go handfuls, shovelfuls, cartloads 
of mud in double-leaded editorials, scare headlines and spaced paragraphs. 
For years he was no longer the hero of the war, but the man whom ten 
thousand girls (Sis is oblivious to figures) kissed in rotation! 


Take Another Morning and Another Hero: one who woke the civilized 
globe to the realization that from that time on the United States was a World 
Power—and it did not take sixty minutes. ‘‘ When you are ready, Gridley!” 
—and it was all over. 

For weeks the echoes of that first gun rolled on. Presidents, Kings, 
Emperors, Czars, sat up and rubbed their eyes. They are still at it. At 
home, while the roar of the echoes lasted, his countrymen fell over each 
other in their eagerness to do him kenor. Triumphal arches were built; 
miles of people under acres of waving flags shouted themselves hoarse. Then 
another wave set in—one of gratitude toward the man who had exalted their 
flag. Money began to pour in by the fives, tens, hundreds and thousands. 
Some testimonial must be given the Sea-God. He must have a house—all 
his own—to do with as he pleased—to be a comfort and a blessing in his 
later years—the gift of the Nation, really—the gift of those he had glorified. 
And it must be in Washington, too, where the diplomats of the globe could 
see how we honored our heroes. 

The purchase was made, the deeds were drawn, the installation completed. 
Then the recipient —a grizzled old sea-dog who had spent his best years—all 
of them, in fact—in the service of his 
country, keeping watch in sleet and 


defame any man, and who would rather have cut off his right hand than rob a 
brother officer of his just due. 

And so the list can be extended—is being extended today whenever and 
wherever an American citizen, in either civil, military or official life—no 


matter how honorable his motive nor how great his sacrifice—lifts his head 
above the crust. 


Take, for Instance, that Brilliant Young Soldier now in high command, who 
spent two years of his life helping the Cubans to win their freedom, returned 
to his home in Kansas ill and penniless, entered the army of his country, 
choked the life out of the war in the Philippines by the capture of its brains, 
only to find himself the target of abuse and vilification—an abuse which 
would still continue had not his services in a grief-stricken city shamed his 
detractors into silence. 

Nor is the mud-flinging confined alone to the press and the rostrum. No 
more disgraceful scene the world over has ever been witnessed than the one 
which took place a few months ago in the closing hours of the Assembly of the 
greatest State in the Union, when men elected by the people rose to their feet 
and hissed the name of the Chief Executive of the State because he had had the 
courage and honesty to urge them to do their duty. 

Nor do we have to go very far afield to watch the game. For months past 
several of our New York newspapers have filled their columns with abuse of 
those in authority: municipal, State and the General Government. If there 
are five editorials on their pages it is safe to say that three of them will be 
devoted each to the vilification of some one man. This has been going on 
without the intermission of a single day, and will continue, especially during 
the present campaign—mud being more salable than bouquets. The interests 
and nationality of the owners and managers of at least two of these papers 
may stand as some excuse for their course. But there are other papers, edited 
and owned by free-born American citizens of clear blood, whose ancestors 
helped build up the Republic and who must turn in their graves when they 
see how hard their descendants are trying to defame it. 


These Attacks are Seldom Made on the Common Man— the man with the 
hoe or the dinner-pail—but on those whose official positions make it impos- 
sible for them to strike back. The man with the hoe could seek out the writer 
and break his head with its handle, but the man with a name for good breeding 
and official dignity must continue to suffer in silence. 

The excuse offered by these looters of good men’s names is, first, that the 
whole world is engaged in the same diversion—which is untrue; and, second, 
that their mud will wash off in time—which is true. 

But think of the humiliation while it lasts. Lincoln, sitting alone through 
the night, his very soul torn with the injustice meted out to him by the very 
men hé was giving his heart’s blood to save from annihilation; Grant, his 
great spirit crushed and broken by ill-deserved comments on his financial 
ruins; McKinley, his tender, kindly nature misunderstood, his courage and 
loyalty denied, his unselfish devotion to the cause of peace and mercy ridiculed 
and laughed at—and this day after day, while the blood of thousands of men 
was dependent upon the stroke of his pen. 

The attacks on Mr. Lincoln and General Grant are historical, and can be 
studied in any one of their biographies. 

The attacks on Mr. McKinley will soon be part of the history of our time, 
but the following editorial froma paper claiming over half a million circulation 
will give an idea of both the bitterness 
and the vulgarity of one among many of 





storm, or walking the quarter-deck —took rE 





unto himself a wife, and settled himself 
in his easy-chair for a few years of well- 
deserved rest. Having kept his honor 
clean, and with only his pay and his 
pension, and being also a gentleman 
with fixed ideas regarding provision for 
the woman he married, he gave her what 
was his own. 

Then Sis got busy: more mud —tons of 
it this time. ‘‘ He has shown himself an 
ingrate: he has betrayed his donors’ 
trust: he is, and always has been, an 
overrated Commander. It was Jones, 
and Brown, and Robinson, and Smith 
who won the battle; he was only a figure- 
head, and a wooden one at that!”” The 
old echoes were still ringing over Europe, 
and the gold-crowned potentates were 
still sitting up listening—listening in 
amazement and disgust now—but not 
so his countrymen. 

“Oh, yes! I remember. He was the 
fellow who gave his house to his wife!” 


And Now There Comes another morn- 
ing—the morning of our day of National 
Independence. More guns from a 
mighty fleet this time: each mana hero, 
from the boy scrubbing the deck to 
the Captain who walked it. For weeks 
they had lain in wait; so severe had been 
the discipline that the thoughtless light- 
ing of a cigarette put a man in irons. 
This time it took but half an hour—forty 
minutes, to be exact—to wipe a Power 
off the map of the World. 

The country went wild. ‘‘Ovr noble 
fleet!’’ ‘‘Ourboys!”’ ‘“ The Man Behind 
the Guns!” 
medals, the thanks of Congress, fire- (Re ee 
works, illuminations, photographs of the 
several Commanders—dozens of them 
some when they were ten years old (as 
long as the ‘‘news’”’ proved profitable). hee 

Then Sis got in her finest work. The best way to throw mud this time was 
with both hands. Take two heroes and pit them against each other; then let 
them have it, taking care so that each could accuse the other. Thanks be to 
God, neither of them did! 

More headlines, more double-leaded columns—from behind fences now— 
such as: ‘‘A trustworthy gentleman, Conversant with the facts, says, etc., 
etc.,”’ or ‘It is currently reported among his intimate friends, etc., etc., or 
‘‘A prominent officer who, of course, wishes his name withheld, being subject 
to discipline, was on the bridge at the time, and is positive that, etc., etc. 

Well—they broke his heart and sent him to his grave before his time: this 
brave, simple, God-fearing, honest gentleman, who never lifted his voice to 
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A Recent Portrait of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 
Author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “Let Us Go Back,” etc. 


the assaults. It bears date April 13, 
1898, and was written at a time when 
both Mr. McKinley’s mind and body 
were worn with anxieties, not the least 
of which was his grave concern over the 
health of his wife. 

“‘This is the birthday of Thomas Jefferson. 
Contrast that President of the United States 
with the present White House inhabitant. 

‘Jefferson was tall and lean. 

‘“*McKinley is squat and pursy. 

‘* lefferson’s fine head was set well forward 
on his shoulders, his neck was long, his eyes 
keen, his mouth and chin firm, his forehead 
high, his hands long and powerful, his whole 
build that of a man, his complexion ruddy, his 
health wonderful even into his old age. 

‘*McKinley’s anxious, common head is fast- 
ened to a short, half-bred, apoplectic neck. 
His face is sallow, his expression weak and 
uncertain, his general aspect that of a biscuit 
half done. ‘The distance from his head to his 
heels is far exceeded by the distance round his 
stomach, and his pudgy little white hands with 
the soft linings that have never done harder 
work than shake hands tell of the man made to 
skirmish for office and then disgrace the office 
afterward. 

‘“‘Thomas Jefferson was afraid of nothing. 
When the votes of a few men in Congress could 
have kept him from the Presidency he refused 
to make any deal or to promise anything. 

“McKinley is afraid of everything, and when 
he was running for the Presidency he would 
make any promise to anybody, from a negro 
delegate down to Hanna. 

‘*A big country like this produces all sorts of 
animals, from fine racehorses to rats. It pro- 
duces all kinds of men, unfortunately, from 
Jeffersons to McKinleys. In spite of all our 
efforts the rats will get into the stable and the 
Mckinleys will get into the White House. 
“Old Jeffer on, with the sandy hair, is a 
| 





thing of the past, and McKinley, with the 
black, greasy head and cringing ways, isa thing 
— of the present, and we must make the best of it 
until 1g00 
‘‘The difference in the appearance of the 
two men is dwelt upon here, because that is 
interesting. ‘There is no use in attempting any 
comparison between the men mentally. As well compare the mental qualities and the 
instincts of a wheezy pug-dog and a wolf-hound.” 














Within the Past Year the Nozzle of the Squirt (Sis’s hands were too small for 
this last job) has been turned inthe direétion of another President of the United 
States. This one grew up in our midst. From boyhood down to the present 
hour he has been known to be absolutely honest, absolutely truthful and 
absolutely fearless. His official record for the past twenty-three years shows 
only the patriot in the broadest sense. He neither truckles, cringes, equivo- 
cates, excuses nor argues; he strikes straight from the shoulder. What is 
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What Beings 


PART TWO 
URING those fearful ten 
years when I had banished 
God, immortality and al- 
most everything else that is vital 
out of my life, | was cynical and 
satirical and light-hearted and 
merry by turns. I rather posed a 
littlé at times. It remained for a 
dear friend of my childhood to set 
me thinking. I was spending the 
day with her and we were talking 
very confidentially. I was sure that 
life had used me very ill and I said 
so. My friend knitted her brows. 
There really was not much to say by way of contradic- 
tion. We were frightfully poor, and I did have to work 
wretchedly hard, and my husband was_ notoriously 
undutiful. These are things which it is hard to palliate. 
My friend did not try to deny them. 

““T know,” she said, ‘‘it is all true, but don’t you know 
that any fool can be unhappy? It takes a smart person 
to be happy.” 

So, then, if I gave up to being unhappy I was a fool. 
These words sank in. It wasaturning point. I had been 
trying to thresh out the problem of living on too little 
money by matching my own strength and determination 
against fate. I was not very well fitted for such an under- 
taking. I lacked the cleverness in domestic affairs by 
which many women supplement a = salary. I tried 
desperately, but the truth is that few women are con- 
stituted to manage affairs outside of the house. I raised 
chickens and tried to raise a vegetable-garden, but my 
efforts were not very successful. My little patch was 
desperately weedy and not very productive, yet I 
managed to get out of it what vegetables we needed and 
corn, beans, potatoes and tomatoes for winter use. 

One clear summer morning I went out into this forlorn 
little patch to get green corn and beans for dinner. There 
was a high, white fleece of cloud sailing overhead, a fresh 
breeze rustled the green corn, a flight of blackbirds went 
careering off across the woods. I had not been con- 
sciously thinking, but quite suddenly a flood of light 
seemed to fall around me and I felt a burden slip away. 
This is a very common human experience. The Apostle 
Paul tells us about it. I suddenly saw myself and my life 
in a dixerent light. 





DRawn BY 
EMLEN MC CONNEL 


A Bad Influence in My Life 


OR several years I had been under a distinctly bad 

influence. There is something very strange about a 
bad influence. It is invariably so attractive and one is 
so sure to believe that it is good. I was and am par- 
ticularly fond of brains. I like intellect, clear, incisive 
thought, plain truth. The bad influence which might 
have wrecked my life was that of a peculiarly brilliant 
man. He was a man who I believed had outgrown the 
narrow standards and ideals of our village life. This ts a 
very dangerous idea for a young woman to get into her 
head. This man was the most widely-intelligent person 
I haveever known. He knew something on every possible 
subject. History was like AB Cto him. He was master 
of several languages. He liked to talk, and unlike many 
very brilliant men he was equally interested in almost 
every subject. He was a totally injudicious talker, never 
pausing to weigh the consequences of any argument in 
the minds of impressionable young folk around him. 
This man was peculiarly devoid of moral sense. He was 


strictly honest from a business standpoint but he held to ° 


no ideas of actual morality. If I were called upon to 
classify him, stumbling toward a definition of his type, I 
should say that he was intellect absolutely detached from 
soul—and yet this does not express it. This man was our 
intimate friend and our guest for weeks at a time, and I 
lost God more utterly when in his companionship than at 
any other time. He understood astronomy, and we would 
walk or drive out under the stars, he explaining theories 
of evolution and possibilities of the human race, until I 
was fairly convinced that my existence meant nothing in 
the great scheme of things, and that we are foolish to 
imagine that our little hope of immortality has any 
reasonable foundation. He was a laughing, light-hearted, 
appreciative comrade, but after a while I began to realize 
that he missed the point of actual religion. He wanted to 
fight it out along intellectual lines, ignoring the immense 
part that the body plays in our nearness to God. — He did 
not know and never learned that religion is a natural 
thing, a subtle substance that permeates our bodies and 
lives in our astral atmosphere. He did not know that 
purity in our bodily life is the first essential to actual 
religion. This man felt it his duty to provide for his wife 
and children, but he did not know that it was his religious 
duty. He did not know that with every mouthful of food 
he gave his children he must also give them spiritual food. 
He lacked the spirit of God—though I despair of making 
people know what I mean by that. 


A Revelation Comes 


T ANY rate when I experienced that revelation that 
summer morning what was bad in this man’s influ- 
ence fell away. I perceived that, though I had held his 
intellect in such veneration, it was in reality a very poor 
thing compared with the understanding that had come to 
me. I call it a revelation. I believe it is the only revela- 
tion that mortals ever have. It did not come to me in any 
hour of temptation or trial; it came when I was cheerfully 
and patiently following my duty. I was trying to get a 
meal for my children— 


a Woman has Meant to Me 


The True Story of a Woman’s 
Actual Life as Told by Herself 


my weakest moments something had always sustained 
me. Now I felt a warm glow of friendliness and the 
road seemed straight before me. I had no call to go to 
meeting and electrify the congregation with this expe- 
rience. Indeed, I have never told it before. It was a 
personal thing. God had come back and it was well—I 
was going to need Him. 

One of the first things God showed me that day was the 
fact that I had really never been unhappy, and that, 
instead of being poorly off, I had been fortunately 
situated. What? Fortunately situated when I was so 
poor and had a neglectful and selfish husband and two 
sweet children whom I could not educate nor start in life 
with any prospects or property? This sounds like a con- 
tradiction, but you shall hear. It is a very common 
mistake among people to believe that only the rich and 
fashionable can lay claim to the joys of good society. 
I believed this in my days of bitterness and striving. I 
accepted the monstrous idea that I was peculiarly unfortu- 
nate. I know, now, that, despite the limitations that actu- 
ally do seem cruel, I lived and moved and had my being 
in a peculiarly-fortunate atmosphere. My friends were 
people who knew how to live, and although we were poor 
people I had the privilege of bringing my children up in 
really good society. Pray understand me when I say my 
idea of good society is far from the bourgeois standard 
of our money-mad American people. 


My Friends 


HAVE lived amidst a circle of friends whom I often 

term the apostles of laughter. The muse of comedy 
has been our goddess; we have been able to laugh off most 
of our misfortunes. I believe that getting the proper 
amount of enjoyment out of life is a science, and that we 
have mastered it. Perhaps our moral sense is a trifle 
defective; perhaps we think too little on the serious 
affairs of life; perhaps we lay aside the conventionalities 
too freely—but when the tantalizing sunshine calls us to 
the green woods, when the road lies seductively before us 
and the creek ripples and beckons, why should we not 
leave dull care behind and go for a season of laughter 
every now and then? Why should we not give burlesque 
entertainments on winter evenings, even if the youngest 
of us be forty and the older ones have measured their 
threescore years? People will tell you that we are old and 
poor, but do not believe them—nobody is poor who can 
laugh till the tears come. 

It is in this particular coterie of people that I least mind 
being a woman. The difference of sex somehow slips 
away and is forgotten. It seems sane and natural when 
we go on our frequent pleasure trips to the woods and 
rivers that we women should be busy with the coffee and 
the dinner while the men are attending to the horses or 
throwing a tentative hook and line. Besides, there is a 
frankness among us, a confidence in and knowledge of one 
another that places us on a peculiar equality. I see other 
people going about grave-faced and full of serious pur- 
poses. I see women cleaning house with religious fervor 
and going calling with heroic fortitude. I see them 
driving about inunsmiling decorum. They look at us with 
wonder and disapproval as we come chattering and 
clattering along, the driver fairly hugging the fence or 
capsizing in the ditch in his absorbing interest in some 
story which is being told on the back seat, and all of us 
bending double every now and then in an uncontrollable 
burst of laughter. The apostles of laughter are none of 
them so poor but that they can at a moment’s notice 
harness up some sort of conveyance and leave the town 
behind them, and when we meet them on a village 
street or country roadway it is a signal for light-hearted 
bantering and happy greetings. 

And so I say despite my personal troubles I was for- 
tunately situated, and fortunately constituted too, per- 
haps, for people are not much given to living above 
personal trouble, and if I claim any credit for special 
strength of mind it is for this living above personal 
trouble and for holding to my ideal of love in the married 
state in spite of inexpressible discouragements and fearful 
revelations of man’s failure to approach woman’s ideal. 


I Find a New Outlet 


AM unable to say how much injustice I do my husband, 

or how far he has fallen below the standard of a good 
husband. Many a good husband has failed to make what 
his wife considered a good living. My husband was 
willing, even anxious, to be poor. I was not, but I think 
our poverty would never have weighed against him if he 
had been tender and kind. His neglect of me was noto- 
rious. Everybody knew that I was obliged to live my own 
life, but what everybody did not know was the effort I 
made to inspire him to better things. I was no fool, and 
if there had been a way to win him from his incurable 
boyishness and innate undutifulness I should have found 
it. Having had only one husband I am willing to admit 
that I may have expected too much. My husband may 
have compared more favorably than I supposed with the 
average run of husbands. I have a high ideal of the 
possibilities of marriage and a belief in love that lasts 
through life. I may have suffered needlessly through 
these ideals, though they seem to me practical ones. I 
know I fretted needlessly over our poverty. 


If I had my life to live over again I should not do this. 

I should understand better how to manage on a little 

money, and I should know that personal fineness is the 

thing that counts, and I should never again sacrifice 

too much in an effort at what I considered tangi- 
ble respectability. I should not try to have even the 
modest household things we had, and I should not try 
to do the things my richer friends did. Most couples who 
start out early in life meet with some financial success. 
Others fall by the wayside and drift into poverty-stricken 
old age. I could see this condition coming to us and it 
maddened me. My husband was never able to see that, 
instead of railing against changed conditions, a man must 
conform his business life to them. His idea of a suffi- 
cient living wasa salary such as in his own childhood had 
seemed fine. He never could learn that under changed 
conditions it was pitifully small. 

For years after I realized that he was not a money- 
maker I tried to eke out a living by pen work. But I 
failed to make more than a pittance. Suddenly an article 
attracted attention. It was after God had come back to 
me—after I had learned that any fool can be unhappy. 
My fingers had found the major chords. I was singing in 
praise of life, telling about the green forests and the shady 
byways, the windings of the creek and our own happy 
wanderings with it. I became, through this, a wage- 
earner. Instantly a new happiness flowed in the currents 
of my life. I rejoiced. I felt youth and strength return 
to me. I saw my children prettily dressed and was able 
to give them many things I had missed from my own 
youth. I respected myself in better clothes than | had 
ever before worn. This is the strongest argument in favor 
of woman’s rights. It is a pity for a woman to be denied 
the joy I felt in earning a competency. The earning af a 
salary infinitely broadened my understanding of things, 
and, too, it presented my husband to me in a new light. 
While [ could not condone his carelessness and lack of 
ambition I could sympathize with him over the actual 
cost of living. My independence made me more lenient 
in my judgment of him. I found him more likable when 
I was not obliged to quarrel with him over money. But 
my liking was a kind not commonly fancied by a husband 

— it was scarcely a womanly feeling. If I were a man I 
should not want my wife to feel toward me like that—but 
some men do not distress themselves to analyze their 
wives’ feelings toward them. 


When I Needed God Most 


Y NEAREST comrade in the battle of life was my 

mother. Little and weak as she was, a chronic 
invalid, with hair grown quite white with the hard winters 
we lived together, she was still a valiant soldier. Life laid 
upon her its cruelest burdens and she tried to bear them, 
but she tottered under the load, and at sixty, despite her 
clear mind and unerring judgment, she was prematurely 
old. Her body was never robust and she had commanded 
its forces unmercifully—living on brain power when the 
physical was almost exhausted. 

Slowly the little body wore away, and one January day 
it dawned upon me that Mother was going to die. For 
years I had expected it and for months I had told the 
family she would not live the winter through. But 
though we think we are prepared for the death of our 
loved ones we can never quite be so, even till the last 
moment, and it is strange how near we come to the end 
without actually realizing it. Friends can tell you, and 
the looks and feebleness of the dying one may warn you, 
but you cannot believe it until some trusted physician 
tells you there is no hope. We had been used to seeing 
Mother ill, lying like a little crumpled white rose-petal on 
her pillow, with only her large, calm eyes full of intelli- 
gence alive in her colorless face. But she was always 
ready to laugh, and only a day or two before I read the 
fatal handwriting on her face she and my sister and I 
laughed until the tears rolled down, Sister and I collapsing 
on the bed beside her as we had so often done before. 

Our high spirits were invariably interspersed with 
hours of proportionate gloom; the next day I was blue and 
Mother sought to rally my spirits. ‘‘ Cheer up,’’ she said 
— this was one of her favorite phrases, and every time I 
hear a robin sing in the early springtime I hear her voice 
in its quick, inspiriting ‘‘Cheer up.” 

“Cheer up,” she said, ‘and remember what the sooth- 
sayers have told you.’’ Mother was as free from super- 
stition as any mortal can be, but she never failed to 
employ any means, however fanciful, to reinstate our 
good spirits. ‘‘ Your fortieth birthday will soon be here,” 
she added, ‘‘and you know what the palmists have told 
you.” Three palmists had told me that a great change 
would come into my life at my fortieth year. Mother died 
on my fortieth birthday, and I remembered all day what 
the soothsayers had said to me. 


I Receive a Warning 


HERE is something really very strange about hap- 

penings of this sort. I stayed all night with Mother 
the night after she reminded me of the soothsayers. 1 
had not at the time realized that she was so soon to die. 
But shortly after nightfall she grew nervous and restless, 
could not sleep, and fretfully demanded little attentions 
sothat I had no opportunity to go to bed as I had 
intended doing, for we had not thought of Mother’s 
being ill enough to need an attendant. After our old 
home was broken up Mother lived with my youngest 
sister and her husband; they had no family and their 
home was more quiet and comfortable for her than mine. 
My sister kept a negro 





trying to provide their 
little growing bodies 
with something to sus- 
tain and nourish them. 
I thought that I had 
been living without 
God, but He never 
meant to let me go. In 





EpiTor’s NoTE--This remarkable insight into one woman’s life is written with a distinct purpose in view, and that purpose 
must be kept in mind throughout the reading of the articles. 
tremendous handicaps that can come to her: a marriage that she discovers to be a mistake: a married life without affection: a 
resentment against motherhood: an absolute discardment of God because He made her a woman, and in the end come out fine 
and strong through the development of self-reliance and her inner training of taking a big view of things. It is this amazing 
evolution of a woman that this recital, written directly out of a woman’s life, seeks to show in a way never before attempted. 


The motif is to show how a woman may rise above the most 


man-of-all-work, and 
on this particular day 
he had gone away to a 
neighboring town. We 
were much annoyed 
over his going, for with 
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IV 


SVE WERE eight days on 
|} the boat, and in that 
time the members of 
our company probably 
met and talked with 
more men and women 
not of their world than 
they would in a season 
‘‘ontheroad.”’ Though 
facing a multitude 
i nightly, and rubbing 
shoulders with thousands throughout the 
season, actors keep as strictly to themselves as 
though they were a traveling family—with all 
the discords of a family —speaking an unknown 
tongue. On the boat it was different. In the 
first place, after the wonderful fashion news has 
of getting about a liner, the word ran from 
mouth to mouth that a company was on board. 

“Do you know which ones are the actors?” 
said a woman from Michigan to me on the second day out. 
‘I’ve never seen one,’’ she added, rather apologizing that 
she could not pick them out on sight. 

So I showed her a ward politician in large-checked 
clothes, a henna-haired lady who leads ‘“‘society”’ in a manu- 
facturing town, and a rather gay young man who was going 
into an Anglican brotherhood. ‘‘ That’s all I see at present,” 
I said, gazing steadily at Frederica, who was with me. “All 
who can act, I mean.” 

















A Romance of the Theatre 


By Louise Closser Hale 
Drawing by W. L. Jacobs 


had nothing at all against her except —well, she would play a 
scene conscientiously, then retire to the wings to talk in a 
loud voice, to the great distress of those left on the stage. 
She was warm-hearted to a degree when reminded of the 
necessity of being so, but she did not seek good works. In 
short, Bella was submerged in self; she could never rise 
above the engulfing waters of her own appreciation. 

In the most perfect contrast to her was the wife of the 
leading man. Here was a woman who had started her 
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“It’s been a long time since I’ve cried,’’ she 
answered. 

“‘Do tell me about it,’’ I begged. ‘Real life 
is so interesting; it’s growing almost as absorb- 
ing as the stage world has always been to me.” 

Bruce Farquhar’s wife (as we always called 
her) looked at me in astonishment. ‘Growing 
absorbing!” she repeated. ‘‘ You imitate real 
life, and yet you find the imitation more inter- 
esting than the reality! Does one prefer the 
shadow to the substance ?”’ 

I moved restlessly, and brushed my hand 
across my lips as though to sweep away the 
memory of a substance that would not become 
a shadow. 

“It’s less disquieting,’’ I murmured. 

Just then Bella and Lawrence Chester came 
up. I don’t believe I’ve referred to Lawrence 
Chester, whom, as soon as you meet, you call 

“Larry.” I had known him ever since he first 
bounded upon the stage. He was a boy to whom all things 
came easily. Vanity sent him to the theatre and ability 
kept him there, though his good looks gave him his start. 
He hadn’t a ghost of an ancestor from whom to inherit his 
talent, and he hadn't a scrap of brain to help him in his work. 
What he did well he did intuitively, and with such careless 
ease that it was small wonder the other actors in the company 
who toiled over their lines, and thought out the conception 
of their parts, were often inclined to wring his beautiful 


























Frederica became violent at this; so I had to hurry her 
away, and I felt sorry all the rest of the trip for the homely 
lady. But who would come up to a lawyer and ask him 
to point out all the other lawyers on board ? 

When not entirely unhappy during rehearsal hours on the 
boat we were very happy talking over our unhappiness. 
We sat long over our nuts and raisins in the dining-saloon 
€very night, and even the ship’s doctor did not repress us, 
as an Outsider is apt to do. He told us his usual polite lie 
that this was the best crowd his table had ever seen, and we 
told him all the good stories we knew—that is, Mr. Benny 
* told him, and the leading man and myself. Frederica never 
could think of her story until some one else got in ahead of 
ner, and the leading woman didn’t tell stories at all. 

lier name was Bella, and she had a last name, too, but I 
believe she would rather be known as the “‘ Leading Lady" — 
the “L. L.”” we designated her—than by any other title, for 
sic had no higher aspiration in life than the best dressing- 
room in the company. I had played with her before, and 

















career as an actress with some promise of success. Then 
she met Bruce Farquhar in a road company and married 
him in Oshkosh one Sunday. Fortunately their love for 
each other was not the result of propinquity and loneliness, 
and they started ‘“right”’ (so it would be generally called), 
for they determined that they should stay together even if 
she must sacrifice good parts. She played when there was a 
part for her in her husband’s company, and at any salary the 
management would offer. When there was nothing she 
traveled with him, and, as this was an expensive proceed- 
ing, they lived in moderate-priced hotels and economized. 
I often watched her watching him in those days on the boat, 
and sometimes watched him watching her—but not so often. 
There was a tranquillity about her which I could not under- 
stand, knowing what she had given up. For I remembered 
she had adored her work as I still did. This love game was 
somehow growing interesting to me. 

‘Are you always happy?” I asked her one day as we sat 
in our deck-chairey nibbling gingersnaps, at teatime. 


neck. While quite conscious of his winning personality he 
attributed his stage successes and his ‘‘conquests’’ to luck. 

At our first rehearsal he had confided to me that he was 
not going over for the play, but—and here he went through 
a bit of pantomime which suggested that he was going away 
‘“‘to forget,”” and that he was suffering a great deal. Then 
he had begged me to keep his secret. 

Now, as he was cheerily wrapping us all up in rugs, Bruce 
Farquhar joined us and sat down on the footrest of his 
wife’s chair, while Mr. Benny, wearing a large yachting cap, 
shared mine, and we fell to discussing the success of the play. 
It was very near our hearts, and a subject that never 
wearied us as we discussed it. 

At the reading it had seemed excellent, and had rehearsed 
even better. But now, as we were nearing England, when 
the daily rehearsals in the dining-saloon consisted in mak- 
ing ourselves as inconspicuous as possible and repeating 
lines without the action, the drama seemed a weird jumble 
of meaningless phrases, undramatic, unfunny, and, above all, 
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very American. With wary eye for the sudden coming 
of the playwright, we told and retold these things to 
each other, all of us arguing from the standpoint of our 
own parts. k 

“What do you think about my scene with you in the 
first act, Mr. Farquhar?” queried the L.L. “‘ NowI think 
that it is ridiculous for me to play that scene seated on 
alog. The speeches are too strong to be wasted on a log 
like that. I should move about more.“ 

Bella always saw the veneer of her work only, but her 
loveliness and her silver voice charmed the senses of her 
audiences and dulled their wits. 

“If you mean my scene with you,” responded Farquhar 
(we ail jevteiy marked the repetition of the phrase and 
the sense of proprietorship it conveyed in each case), 
““where I am cleaning that gun, I’m afraid it won’t go, 
anyway. You see, I’m ‘stringing’ you, thinking-you’re a 
country girl, and I’m afraid the Britons may feel it rude. 

‘“‘Can’t they see a joke?” asked Mr. Benny nervously. 

‘Of course they can, as quickly as any nation,” I put 
in, ‘but you know ‘stringing’—well, ‘stringing’ is ‘string- 
ing.’” This was rather a lamentable start, but I warmed 
to my subject at the thought of my own part. “No, I’m 
afraid of the first scene Larry and I have together, for 
we don’t use one expression that can’t be traced to some 
cattle or mining term. What do they know of Western 
slang? And what do they care?” 

“Oh, it’ll go all right,”’ said young Mr. Chester. ‘I’m 
in it; it’s just my luck, you know,” he added at our shriek 
of derision. 

‘Gee! I wish I could feel that way,” said Mr. Benny, 
looking enviously at the radiant youth. 

Frederica added further peace to-our minds by announc- 
ing that we were sure to make a success. “I’ve put on 
my petticoat wrong side out for the fourth day in succes- 
sion,” she exclaimed, ‘‘and there are white marks on my 
third finger-nail.” 

“But that means a beau,” I argued. 

“Well, I haven’t a beau, and I don’t want one,” returned 
Frederica, ‘‘and a hit’s the next best thing.” 

“The next best thing?’’ I said, throwing off my rug and 
preparing for a walk. ‘‘The very, very best thing, you 
mean.” 

I looked back over my shoulder at Bruce Farquhar’s 
wife as I said this, and she shook her head at me, slipping 
her hand affectionately into her husband’s as she did so. 
And once more | instinctively drew my fingers across my 
mouth, raging inwardly that the wide ocean could not 
wash away the physical consciousness of a man’s lips. 


Vv 


LL through the few day-and-nightmares before the 
opening of our play in London one fear, growing 
hourly, was our constant companion—a terror that ever 
took new shapes and various guises, and became so 
huge a thing toward the end that at last I wondered if 
fear were part of me, or I of it. We all shared this sensa- 
tion, although it is not a condition that actors talk about 
—this terror of the first night—excepting, of course, 
Frederica. Never having felt it she was heard analyzing 
her quakings early in the game, even to the telling of her 
new relations when they met her at the boat-train. 

The relatives, who were English, did their best to calm 
her, principally that she might aid them in picking out 
her luggage. This she finally did, making an excellent 
first choice, and it was only by the greatest firmness that 
I induced her to give up my large trunk, which she had 
annexed because it looked familiar. 

Mr. Benny didn’t seem to get beyond staring at the 
cabs which were drawn up along the station platform. 
‘“‘I’d’a’ known it was London anywhere,” he announced 
to me delightedly; ‘‘hansoms all over the place. Imagine 
London being what I thought it was going to be!’’ And I 
knew the city had a strong convert from that time on. 

The Farquhars and I were going to a hotel near the 
theatre, while the L. L. and Larry went to a fashionable 
hostelry that they might make ‘‘a good beginning,” 
though whom they were to impress I am not yet sure. 
I leaned over the hansom doors, as I followed the 
Farquhars, and peered through the soft twilight at the 
faces of those about me. I had seen them on my holiday 
trips before, but now they took on a new aspect. I was 
looking at our public. 

A little rivulet of fear crept down my spine. Would 
they be kind to us? When one sweeps the London streets 
with a glance how little mirth is found among the 
passersby! They are not a people who go about gladly, 
and yet, at the next street corner, there may be a clash of 
wits between the drivers of a ’bus and cab that causes the 
American to ‘sit up,’’ surprised at the quick retorts. 
England laughs when it is provoked to humor, but would 
we provoke them with this play of ours? 

Sometimes, during those few days when the sun came 
out from behind the clouds and the Thames looked 
almost blue, when the smell of the fresh earth of the 
Embankment Gardens reached our nostrils, and the 
flowers which both nations love reached our hearts, we 
felt that we could not go wrong. Then we would go up 
a narrow street to the stage door, on to the cold, bare 
stage, and there shout lines into an empty amphitheatre, 
that had a fearful echoing way of throwing back our 
inanities in our teeth until we knew we had no chance. 
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When the gloomy conditions became overpowering | 
would go out and gaze at the gleaming medals of the stagé 
doorkeeper. He had been a beautiful surprise on the day 
of our first rehearsal. Standing in his black, gold-braided 
uniform, with a patent-leather wallet slung over his 
shoulders and his chest displaying a row of medals on 
parti-colored ribbons, I had thought he was nothing less 
than an emissary of the King come to welcome us. More 
than that, he was smiling, which was almost unprece- 
dented. Later I learned that these ‘‘commissionaires,”’ 
as they are called, are made up of discharged soldiers who 
are still active old fellows, and willing ones. So they 
serve as porters in most of the public buildings and 
theatres, and though frequently shy a finger or two and 
sometimes a bit lame, I would prefer them to the Horse 
Guards any day. 

Inside the theatre there were no more medals, but the 
same amount of respect and much cap-lifting. On the 
day of the first rehearsal I found Mr. Benny sitting 
uncomfortably on the edge of a chair and looking a little 
homesick. 


“If one of those fellows’d just come up and tell me 
I was blocking his way and to get out I think I'd feel 
more at home. I’m afraid to go to the dressing-room; 
there’s a boy down there says he’s goin’ to dress me. 
I told him I didn’t have but one change and hardly cared 
to spend the money, but he’s set as a rock, says he’s goin’ 
to do it anyway, that the management pays him. Of 
course that’s nice of the management, but no one’s ever 
dressed me since Mother gave it up, and while I’m old I 
ain’t in my second childhood yet.” 

“It will be awfully nice for you, Mr. Benny,” I con- 
soled. ‘‘ He will look after your clothes if you give him a 
half-crown tip weekly, and that will allow you more time 
to see the city.” 

“Look after my clothes!’’ cried Mr. Benny, more dis- 
turbed than ever. ‘‘ Now I suppose I'll have to buy a lot 
of suits so as to give that fellah somethin’ to do. I was 
thinkin’,”” he added in a lower voice, “of gettin’ some of 
that colored underwear. I never cared much about my 
looks before, but I don’t want him to think America’s on 
the cheap.” 

“You must do exactly what you please, regardless of 
him,” I urged. ‘‘ He would despise you if you did anything 
else, and he will admire you most of all when you stay 
just yourself.” 

‘‘Well,”” Mr. Benny concluded, as though trying to 
extract some comfort from the situation, ‘‘I suppose he 
will be company for me during my long wait; and I’d 
like to buy the underwear anyway, if you'll go out with 
me and see I don’t get cheated. I can’t tell the difference 
between their fifty-cent piece and their sixty-two-cent 
piece, and there’s no use in my trying.” 
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I went on to my room, which was next to Bella’s, and 
across from Bruce Farquhar’s. They were only a few 
steps below the stage; the others dressed farther down 
yet; and, as the stage itself was below the level of the 
street, after the manner of English theatres, the rest of 
the company led a most molelike existence. 

Larry Chester was to have dressed with Bruce; the 
English stage manager had assigned the two to one room, 
as there was very little space; but Bruce wouldn’t permit 
this. He wasn’t at all undignified in his objection, and 
was most friendly to Larry. : 

“You'll have your day too, old man,”’ he said, after his 
objections had been sustained and Larry was preparing to 
continue his burrowing. ‘‘As leading man of this com- 
pany, you know, I really am entitled toa room alone. If I 
expect to command any respect at all I must make a 
stand, you know; I really must.” 

I was deliberately listening to them through the parti- 
tion, as Bella undoubtedly was through hers. Yet I was 
glad I was alone, for I found my eyes wandering in a 
shamed way around the room; and even while I sternly 
reminded myself that Bruce’s contention was right 
according to all ethics of the stage, I kept thinking for 
the first time what a foolish way this was to command the 
esteem of his fellow-creatures while his wife dressed far 
down below with a lot of girls. And it occurred to me 
that Aaron—but this thought grew no larger, for I became 
very fiery with myself, and walked about the room sneer- 
ing at my mean desertion, even in spirit, from the view- 
point of my comrades. I was more than rebellious: I was 
frightened—frightened at the thought that I could find 
any flaw in the stage fabric that was so closely woven 
about me. 

Bella came creeping to my room. 
whispered. 

“T know he’s right,’”” I snapped, as though Bella had 
been disputing me. She looked alarmed. 

As for Larry, he said he didn’t care where he dressed, 
only he was sorry that he would have to leave us girls— 
this last ina loud tone because he knew that we were 
listening. 

‘Why, loaf here, of course,’ 
your headquarters.” 

‘“‘So long as the grease-paint’s on my face and not on 
the table it’s all right?”’ laughed the boy. 

‘Sure thing,’’ corroborated our Leading Man, but I 
scored one for Larry. 


“He’s right,’’ she 


invited Bruce; ‘‘ make it 
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When this incident was closed I turned idly to my 
letters. There was a fire in the open grate of my room, 
and a pleasant-faced young woman was tacking freshly- 
washed hangings to the dressing-table. She paused as I 
turned and removed the tacks from her mouth. 

“This ain’t my plyce, Miss—to tack curtings, I mean 
tos’y; but the ’ousekeeper is that slow, and I wanted the 
room tidy. Ameliar is my nyme, Miss; I’m the second 
dresser.” 

Now Amelia did not say ‘‘plyce’’ nor yet ‘‘s’y”’ nor 
“‘nyme’’; but neither did she say ‘‘place,’’ ‘“‘say”’ or 
“name”; and the writer capable of putting into words 
the dialect of a Londoner who is not a Cockney, but very 
near it, ought to be able to spell correctly the gurgles of a 
baby. As most of the women of the stage feel toward 
those who serve them, I found myself immediately 
becoming attached to Amelia. 

‘“‘Letters from ’ome, Miss,’’ she said, pushing a chair 
toward the fire. She would not have dared a question; 
this was a pleased assertion. 

“Hardly, I think,’”’ I answered, running over the adver- 
tisements with the English stamp in the corner; and 
then, as my eye fell upon our dear Lincoln’s homely blue 
face, ‘‘Why, yes, there is, too.”’ j 

““Two, Miss?” repeated Amelia. ‘‘There’s always sure 
to be one.” : 

I didn’t explain to Amelia, but ran my thumb hur- 
riedly under the flap of the envelope and opened Aaron’s 
letter. I was glad to get it, yet felt a little guilty, for since 
reaching London he had not been greatly in my mind; 
“crowded out for want of space,” as the papers would 
say; and, strangely enough, Aaron knew that this would 
happen. 

This is what he wrote: 


‘“*There will be times when London will engulf you just as there 
are moments, hours, Dear, when you are not on the Exchange 
with me. : There will be times when a laugh from that brute thing, 
your audience, will fill your heart; but it isn’t there to stay any 
more than will the stock quotations, which set mine beating, serve 
to warm my being when the day is over and I am alone. 

‘Don’t match me against the charm of that great, gray town; 
don’t dare to contrast me with a mob of men and women grinning 


at your antics. Give them their place and give me mine. I’m not 
a vast population, nor a tribute to your talent; I’m just a man 
who has pressed his lips against yours, and felt yours pressing 
mine, yes, pressing mine. I didn’t intend to write this, but it has 
been torn out with my sincerity. Great goodness, girl, can you 
give all you gave in that wonderful admission and then go on with 
your ‘pretends’ and not feel the emptiness of them? 

‘*Oh, if you were here now, to look into my eyes with your face 
between my hands, so that you could not dodge the question. 
You darling, slippery little eel! Why did I let you go a-swim- 
ming off? I suppose you thought it was the end—that the broad 
Atlantic cut the cord. Why, I’m writing this three hours before 
eto anchor is up, and I’m going to write others. Wouldn’t you 

ate me if I didn’t? Would it be fair to half wake you up and let 
you go back to your torpor? No, Rhoda, my love, I sought that 
kiss; I wrested it from you perhaps; but in the end you gave it. 
That much of your gentle little self you gave to me; but I’m like 
the ogre, I want more; I want—you. 

‘Child, child, wear your furs close about your white throat, 
and keep fires going all the time. An English spring is as delicate, 
yet as cruel, as—as my Rhoda. AARON.” 


I sat up in my armchair with the blood rushing into 
my face. I wanted to cry, I wanted to scream, I wanted 
to kick out with my feet as I’d seen children do. How 
dared he write that I had kissed him! What lack of fine 
feeling! How cowardly! Besides, I hadn’t. And if I 
had, what then? It would only have been common 
"ag common courtesy, like—well, like returning 
a call. 

Then, too, I was over here now, and it was finished; 
and we were all up to our ears in as wild a gamble as 
Aaron had ever known. Yes, and I was happy. Any 
kind of keen emotion, even a miserable one, is a pleasur- 
able sensation to the actor. 

So “I am perfectly happy,” I announced once more; 
and it must have been aloud, for Amelia stopped her 
hammering and said that she was “very glad,”’ but that, 
= I had been called twice, she thought I ought to ‘‘go 

up. 

After hesitating whether to put my letter in the fire 
or in my shirtwaist I decided on my shirtwaist and went 

hup”’; but I kept my eyes averted from the others. 
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This was the last rehearsal before the dress one. The 
scenes had been set up that we might accustom ourselves 
to the entrances and the exits, and not, turning suddenly, 
find ourselves facing a blank wall instead of the door we 
had intended to sweep haughtily through. The proper- 
ties had been in use for some time, and most of the men 
were wearing their gun-belts and ‘‘chaps,’’ and the 
women their large hats to see if they cou \d manage them. 

The stage manager sat in the balcony, and talked easily 
to us through a megaphone when he wished to make a 
correction. On each side of him sat the English manager 
and Junius Cutting, and whenever an American expres- 
sion was used that the Englishman could not catch we 
were halted, and sometimes another phrase was substi- 
tuted by appealing to the playwright. Hallam was a 
nervous little fellow, and he would get into a great stew if 
a line were to be changed. 

‘You know,” he would call back, ‘‘I wrote this play 
for humanity at large, not for a small section of an insular 
public.” 

; ‘That's all right, Mr. Hallam,’’ came back Mr. 
( utting’s voice from out the blackness; ‘‘but it’s a small 
section you're playing to right now.” 

Then Hallam would think of another line, and he and 
the actor who would have to “mutilate his speech” 
would go off in a corner afterward, and mourn for the lost 
““atmosphere.”” Everything is ‘‘atmosphere’’ on the 
stage that isn’t ‘‘temperament.” He was a nice little 
playwright, Mr. Hallam, and he had the wisdom of 
a man who had produced many times—and the toler- 
ance. If he found an actor substituting one word for 
another, and that word was better than his, he made no 
comment, but would go quietly over to the assistant 
stage manager, who held the ‘‘script,’’ and write in the 
change. Sometimes an aside invented by the player, and 
half uttered to carry him off the stage, has been caught by 
the audience, who have encouraged him with a chuckle 
until the line becomes established and one of the ‘‘laughs”’ 
of the piece. On the other hand, if Mr. Hallam thought 
the word which the actor substituted not so good he 
would say casually, ‘‘That’s not quite the line, is it?’’ 
and the head stage manager, walking up and down the 
aisle, would growl, ‘‘Watch your script’; whereat the 
meek assistant would read out the right words, and 
the artist would know that he was vanquished. 


St 


I was a half-breed squaw in the play, very modern as to 
dress, however, and the difficulty in getting my heavy 
gutturals over the footlights was taking the flesh off me 
at a pound a day. Would they hear me? And if they did 
would they understand? was my ceaseless inward cry. 
At least I was absorbed in this dreadful occupation. 
I remember being vaguely conscious of the fact that I had 
thought of my part before I thought of Aaron Adams 
when I awoke on the morning—the noon rather—of the 
dread day. 

We are always glad to have a long dress rehearsal, 
lasting into the morning as they generally do, on the night 
before an opening. Then we can sleep late into the day 
and have fewer hours to suffer before theatre time. 
Possibly, thinking of Aaron would have been pleasanter. 
I awoke conscious of a misery that at first I could not 
define. Then I remembered. The play, of course. I felt 
for my watch, hoping that I had slept late; but it was 
only twelve. I lay back and tried to compose myself for 
sleep, but found myself going over and over my part, 
marking where the laughs ought to be, and then shrieking 
at myself in derision that I should count on laughs when I 
would do well to escape the hissing of the house. The 
hissing! Well, why not? I had heard that in England 
what they did not comprehend they resented. Why 
should they not hiss a half-breed in fantastic garments 
with a queer dialect ? 

The thought swung me out of bed, and in an hour I 
had breakfasted and was dressed. Out in the hotel 
corridor I met Bruce Farquhar’s wife. There was no 
exchange of salutations. 

‘Bruce has gone out, too,”’ she began. ‘I wanted to 
go with him, but he said he would walk rapidly. Besides, 
I’ve just a line or two, so, of course, I don’t feel quite 
so nervous.” 
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T IS not merely because she is the 
wife of one of America’s best-known 
men and foremost millionaires that 
I wish to tell you of her. It is first 
because she is what she is: a true- 
hearted woman of noble mind, of 
lofty ideals, of sincere and direct 
purpose; gentle, gracious, modest, 
yet possessed of an able judgment 
and a power to command which 
many men might envy her. 

But put the jewel in its setting, and it is as Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie that she becomes a beautiful and preéminent 
example of what an American woman of great wealth and 
high social standing may be. ‘“‘To be the wife of a multi- 
millionaire must at times require much courage, prudence 
and forethought,”’ some one has said of her; ‘‘ but to be the 
wife of a man who is not only rich in this world’s goods, but 
whom God has endowed with a pow- 
erful brain, a restless and untiring 
energy, and a sympathetic heart — 
why, that is a sphere of life wherein 
most would fail.” 


























Her sphere of life is what she has —— = 


made it, too: to be his wife, the 
maker and keeper of his home and 
the constant sharer of his public 
activity. During their early married | 
life she was with him at every public 
function he attended, often sitting 
with others on the platform where 
she could best realize the unusual 
power and beautiful influence of the 
man by the light in the eyes of the 
young men who looked up at him and 
listened to his words. But in later 
years, as the claims upon her indi- = 
vidual time have increased, she finds E 
it not so easy to keep up with this 
ever-young and strenuous husband 
of hers. Yet he always proclaims 
her ‘the power behind the throne” ; 
and so close, indeed, has been her alli- 
ance with Mr. Carnegie’s work, her 
influence so deeply felt, that in his = 
native town of Dunfermline, Scot- 
land, there was last year conferred 
upon her the highest civic honor that 
town could grant—that of honorary 
burgessship; an honor, too, which in = | 
the eight hundred years of Dunferm = 
line’s history never before had been = 
conferred upon a woman. That it : = 
was granted Mrs. Carnegie showed = 
not only an appreciation of her 
interest and share in her husband's = 
benefactions, but also a true affection 
for the woman herself, who, by her 
winsome graciousness and fine = 
womanliness, charms all hearts to her 
wherever she is known. = 
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OR some years before she was Mrs. = 

Andrew Carnegie she was Louise 
Whitfield, born in 1857, in old Chel- 
sea, that almost-forgotten corner of 
New York City, the daughter of 
John W. Whitfield, a wholesale mer- aR] 
chant. When Louise was but two 
vears old her father moved his small 
family to the home that remained 
hers through her childhood and girl- 
hood. This was on Eighteenth Street, 
east of Irving Place, which means, 
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By Lucy Leffingwell Cable 


friends for years without a thought on either side of any 
tenderer relation. In fact, it was not until Mr. Carnegie 
returned from a trip around the world in 1879 that he dis- 
covered that his girl-friend had grown to womanhood. 
Their common delight in horseback-riding drew them 
together, and it was during their long and frequent rides that 
the friendship ripened. It was not, however, until 1887, 
after the death of Mr. Carnegie’s mother, and when Mrs. 
Whitfield’s health was temporarily reéstablished, that Louise 
Whitfield felt free to follow the dictates of her heart. Then, 
very quietly, in the Whitfield home, the two were married. 

So quiet indeed was the wedding that none but their most 
intimate friends knew of it till later, and the first news of 
their marriage that reached Mr. Carnegie’s Dunfermline 
cousins was his cablegram, requesting them to prepare a 
Scotch home for himself and his bride. To Kilgraston, thus 
made ready for them, they went at the close of their honey- 
moon spent on the Isle of Wight; but remained there less than 
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years of her married life, she has had to make few changes, 
and those with the least possible difficulty. Some have 
grown old in her service and have trained their sons to take 
places beside them; while the housekeeper who is with her 
today is the same one who was placed in her bridal home by 
the Scotch cousins who prepared it for her. The butler, 
too, of twenty years’ service remains unchanged. 
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. . Mrs. Carnegie’s home-making ardor is nowhere more 
vividly expressed than in this, her chosen motto: ‘‘The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.’ When Skibo 
Castle is full of guests she gains the reputation of being a 
very busy woman, because she is not visible to them during 
the mornings. As a matter of fact, though she does attend 
first of all to her correspondence and her household duties, 
she spends the greater part of those mornings with her little 
daughter. Keeping her away from the crowd of older people, 


“The Story of Peter Pan,” “On the Desert with Maude Adams,” etc. 


her own room they read, play games, 





or quietly talk together. At lunch- 
| eon and afterward she is free to her 


she walks and drives with her, or in 
ul a guests; but there is usually another 























hour alone with Margaret just before 
dinner. 


This mother-love is so inherent in 


















to one who knows and loves old New 
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York, that the quiet little patch of 





Mrs. Carnegie that it is ‘‘ her instinct 
to mother every one with whom she 
comes incontact.” Yet it is here that 
she most closely draws the veil before 
the public gaze. Her belief is that the 
sanctity of the home cannot be too 
carefully guarded, and that while it 
may be necessary for the world to 
know of affairs in which prominent 
4 men are the actors, she feels that the 
home life should be sacred, in order 
that the children may grow up in 
= quiet simplicity and naturalness. 

The life at Skibo is an outdoor life, 
= and, for all its diversity of enjoy- 
ments, is simple and unconventional. 
““The average American,” says Mr. 
Carnegie, ‘‘wouldn’t like our life at 
Skibo. There aren’t enough ‘other 
people’ around—no casinos, nor 
dancing, and all that. But we love 
it.” And to Mrs. Carnegie, especially, 
the summer there means somewhat 
=| more than outdoor pleasure or the 
entertaining of guests, for she enters 
= into the modest dwellings and the 
: quiet lives of the near-by villagers 
| | with a zest born of a true desire to be 
of service to whoever may need her. 
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NE of her first duties on arriving 

at Skibo is to make the round of 
village calls, greeting old friends, mak- 
ing new ones, and mourning, at need, 
= the loss of those who might not await 
EE herreturn. After this there are village 
ES functions to be attended, and always 
= in early June there is the children’s 
féte, held on the green lawn and 
= beneath the trees of Skibo Park. For 
NTE in Clashmore, the tinv village be- 
N longing to the Skibo estate, she is 
known and loved not only as a gener- 
ous giver of bounty but as a true- 
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r hearted friend, too. The old people 

» ) welcome her coming each year as 
= 4 | they welcome the warm spring wind. 
———— And she finds a genuine pleasure in 
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touching their lives—so 





strong, so 








greenery known as Gramercy Park : 














was her playground. = 
Near here, also, were her school- 
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days passed, and here were formed 





her early friendships. But her best- 
loved playmate, the dearest friend of 
her girlhood, was her young mother, herself scarcely grown 
away from her own ‘‘Golden Age.’ They were as two 
dear sisters together. Even a younger daughter and a very 
much younger son—so much younger as to seem to Louise 
“almost her own baby”—could not mar this peculiarly- 
close relationship. But, when one day Mrs. Whitfield 
learned that her ‘‘little sister’? was resolutely putting away 
all thought of marriage for herself on account of the mother’s 
frail health and consequent dependence, she immediately 
assumed her full maternal authority, forbidding further 
consideration of such a sacrifice. 

Among the friends of the Whitfield family were the 
Carnegies, and Louise Whitfield and Andrew Carnegie were 























Skibo Castle, the Carnegie Home in Scotland 


PHOTOGRAPH By DAVIS & SANFORD, NEW YORK 


a year. The ready-made dwelling fitted not much better 
than most ready-made things; so Cluny Castle was leased, 
and became a well-loved abode, until in 1897 Mr. Carnegie 
purchased the Skibo estate, and they moved thither, taking 
with them this time their baby daughter Margaret. From 
that time to now Skibo Castle has been the place where, from 
May to November of every year—with the exception of 
two weeks in midsummer — they live the life they love best. 


eat 


RS. CARNEGIE had been wont to remark that in marry- 
ing a wealthy man she had yielded one of her cherished 
principles: she had always declared she would marry a poor 
man, and so give herself the joy of beginning at the 
beginning to make a home for him. But such principles 
seldom hold where true love opposes; and it was not a 
wealthy man she was marrying, after all, but simply 
the Andrew Carnegie of her girlhood days. Since her 
marriage to Mr. Carnegie, however, her early ideal of 
“beginning at the beginning to make a home for her 
husband” has been realized in great part even though 
the work began with Skibo Castle. A home is easier 
marred than made by a host of servants, an unlimited 
bank account and a huge, many-roomed castle—odds 
against which not only one’s purpose must be strong 
but one’s talents great. Today the success of her per- 
sonal labor is attested by every least appointment 
throughout the castle; and the minutely-considered 
system which underlies the regulation of the house- 
hold is the direct result of Mrs. Carnegie’s thought 
and care, for her housekeeper is rather her co-executive 
than the usurper of her housewifely province. 

In regard to the constituents of her households, both 
at Skibo and in New York, Mrs. Carnegie modestly 
declares herself ‘fortunate above most women in the 
matter of servants,”’ because, during the twenty-one 








Mrs. Carnegie’s friend-making and 
dominates even her social life. She 
is not what is called a society woman. 
Yet she shines in her own chosen social sphere—a society 
of the intellect, rather. She likes to gather around her, for 
her own sake as well as for her husband’s, men and women 
of intellectual ability, who do and who think and who have 
achieved. When King Edward himself visited Skibo Castle 
its gracious mistress was far more pleased by his manifestly 
genuine interest in the rebuilding of the castle—because at 
that time Buckingham Palace was being remodeled —than 
by the mere fact that she was entertaining a King in her home. 

“While both Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie’s tastes are such as 
would lead them to select modest homes, they both feel that 
they have a work to perform in bringing the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race together; and it is a 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 66 
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The Sporting Chance 


The Lesson a Man Learned from a Woman: By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


UNK deep in the 
arbor-seat under 
the roses, hid by 

them from the girl 
standing in the door- 
way of the old rose- 
bower, he sat watching 
her. 

She had appeared 
suddenly, seeming to 
alight, like a winged 
creature, on the upper 
step of the shaded open- 
ing, from there turning 
to look out on the world 
of flowers and the sun- 
set colors in the hot sky. 
The wind, only now 
and then awakening, 
whispering in and out 
of the arbor, swayed the 
blossoms; the heavy, 
disturbed flowers were 
swinging off their rich 
perfumes on the 
warmed air. 

The girl stretched out 
her hand to draw 
toward her a great, 
overblown, pink rose, 
nodding on its long 
stem. As she looked 
down into the rich heart 
of the flower she spoke 
aloud: ‘If I were a bee 
—I’d curl deep into 
you! I wouldn't just 

4 as 8. . ” 
smell roses. How good, oh, how good it is to be alive! 

“Would you like to live forever?” asked Royal from 
the arbor. 

He did not mean to startle her, yet was almost startled 
himself when, with no token of womanish nervousness, 
with not so much as a turn of the poised body toward this 
unexpected questioning from among the foliage, she 
instantly answered: ‘‘I expect to live forever.” 

Her voice was natural, and when she turned it was 
quite at her leisure. 

Royal rose. ‘ But I didn’t mean that,” he said, smiling. 
“Tl meant—live here forever—here, where it’s—nice.” 


oot 





She looked up at him and laughed. Understanding his 
challenge she quizzically refused it. He drew nearer to 
her, irresistibly. How charming she was! It seemed to 
him that he had never met—for was he not meeting her? 
another woman like her, one so wholly fearless, without 
consciousness, without convention. <A _ kind of frank 
loveliness seemed her efficient armor. He could not 
account for her. Her poised manner, not that of a woman 
of society, while essentially that of a woman of the world, 
puzzled him. Her willingness to drop thus into chat with 
a passing stranger—then he gave it all up and simply 
enjoyed the mere sight of her as she stood there looking 
straight at him. What eyes she had! Eyes like her 
voice, soft, deep—and they were blue, he discovered, 
with something of the mind-reader in their expression, 
or the heart-reader perhaps. 

Royal had called the arbor his, for the reason that no 
one else, none in the hotel, at least, seemed to know that 
any such bower of bliss existed. It had been the heart 
of an old garden. The homestead to which it belonged 
was swallowed up in the grandeurs of the summer hotel 
which had absorbed the smaller adjacent estates; but 
neglected, lovely still in its disordered luxuriance, here lay 
the forgotten garden, the rose-arbor its tangled centre. 

In this retreat, day following day, escaping from the 
noisy hotel porches, Royal had spent long, quiet hours; 
resting, watching the bees, the humming-birds, the butter- 
flies, the wonderful sunsets framed in the brier-twisted 
entrance. And now, unto these, was abruptly added this 
new visitant, a human interest. 

‘“Won’t you come in?” he said. ‘So far as this refuge 
belongs to any one I suppose it belongs to me. This is 
the best view.” 

He proffered her a section of the long board seat that 
ran about the trellis; and, with no demur, her steady 
hand drew back the branches curtaining the doorway. 
As she sat there he made a sudden discovery. The blue 
cotton gown that spread daintily on each side of his guest 
was oddly familiar. The foliage no longer screened her, 
and he recognized what one more observant of such mat- 
ters would have identified at a glance. Though minus 
both its cap and its apron the girl was wearing an unmis- 
takable nurse’s uniform. 


ost 


Royal’s face fell. The circumstance explained so 
much, too much, because the pleasant mystery of man- 
ner, that air of combined gentleness and experience—he 
would have said wide experience of life had she been 
older—was accounted for normally. She glanced up at 
him observantly, then laughed. ‘‘Didn’t you see I was 
a trained nurse?’ she said. 

Yes, undoubtedly, she was a mind-reader. 

‘‘Some people dislike nurses,’’ she volunteered. 

‘‘No,” he answered quickly. ‘‘It wasn’t that. I was 
disappointed, but that was because I resented your being 
so—so explained to me. You must know you aren’t quite 
like—everybody.” 

She lifted her head quickly; and if he had resented the 
sense of mystery dissolved he had his compensation, in 
that—there was no mistaking it—he saw a sudden with- 
drawal flash in her eyes, as if, for the instant, she feared, 
not him, but his intrusion upon some sanctuary she 
guarded. 


“Do I need explanation?” she said. Her tone embar- 
rassed him. He had no will to affront her. 

‘‘What I meant,” he amended quickly, ‘‘ was only that 
you seemed so poised, experienced. One doesn’t usually 
find that in very young women. I suppose seeing all that 
a nurse must watch—the suffering, life, death - ia 

She interrupted him, laughing at him. 

“It seems to me that you think a great deal of death.” 

““Do you mean I think of death a great deal, or that I 
think a great deal of death?” 

“Both, perhaps.” : ; 

‘“‘Well—death is rather serious, isn’t it?” 

She laughed softly. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know about that. 
I have seen so many born,” she added. 

If there had been a shrug of the shoulders, even a light 
lifting of the eyebrows, it would have been altogether 
different; he could not have borne it; but that soft laugh- 
ter—it had no levity, no mocking in it, no hardness. Her 
clear eyes met his. While they smiled their lips were 
serious. 

“It’s the ‘dust to dust’ we shrink from, I think,’’ he 
spoke impulsively; ‘‘the earth, the rain, the sod.” 

‘‘Perhaps,’”’ she answered. ‘‘But then one can be 
rained on above the sod, you know. It’s such a quiet, safe 
place for some of us. Look at that humming-bird! 
There, right beside you in that yellow nasturtium yonder. 
Oh, what a day! What a night!” ' 

She glanced down at her white cuffs, touched the nar- 
row white band at her throat,-smoothed the blue cotton 
over her knees. ‘I wanted, so badly, to forget I was a 
nurse,” she said. ‘‘I threw off my apron and cap before 
I ran out for a change, a breath of air. I have a hard case 
to nurse there in the hotel. She may ring for me any 
moment. I am listening for her bell.” 

She paused, waiting, her face lifted toward one of the 
upper hotel windows. There was no signal recalling her 
and she relaxed again, settling back lingeringly upon the 
bench, as if frankly grateful for the diversion afforded her. 
She gave him her name then, stating it simply. 

‘Mine is Royal,” he responded as practically. 
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They sat together, talking to each other as old friends 
might, often with long, comfortable, comforting silences. 
The sun sank lower; the birds, twittering, sought shelter in 
the vines; still the signaling bell was silent, still the two in 
the arbor talked on or were silent—as their moods bade. 

‘“My patients? Oh, they vary,” said the girl on the 
bench. ‘‘Some—it’s like any other work—seem quite 
unbearable. Then again—there are others you know you 
have no right to be so near to as you have to come—you 
are not worthy. They balance that way. My patient 
here has her own doctor with her. The case is hard 
because—we all know the end can’t be— what she wants.” 
She gazed off dreamily into the garden and added, ‘‘It’s 
strange, isn’t it? Not even the shadow of death, so near, 
always dignifies. Some are so loth, so afraid—pitifully 
afraid.” 

She dropped into a grave musing which Royal did not 
offer to break. When she turned back to him presently 
her hands were lightly clasped, her face alight, as if at 
some happily contrasting memory. 

“T wish you—everybody—could have been near my 
last patient. I wish I could make you see her. Perhaps I 
can! Can you see a little old, old lady? She was a 
Jewess, but not dark, no, very, very fair—dress, face, 
hair all snow-white, the only color her eyes—and those 
blue, bright china-blue. Can you see her? There was no 
hope for her, either, but you never saw such waiting, such 
fearlessness, such dignity. The worst of it was she 
couldn’t eat what might have made it easier for her— 
nothing would have saved her. Herfaith, yousee. Never 
any blooded meat, never any shellfish in that house! 
One day the doctor brought in a little white bowl with 
him—you have met my doctor here, haven’t you? He’s 
the one I nurse most for, a great, burly, clever—oh, such a 
clever doctor. . . . No? Well, you may meet him 
yet—he walked up close to the little lady’s chair. It was 
clam broth he had brought. He told her it had been made 
for her in his own kitchen. 

““Tn all the years I have taken care of you,’ he said, 
‘I have never before asked you to break one of your laws.’ 
Then he told her he wanted her to drink the broth, for his 
sake, because as her physician he bade her. She hadn't 
stood in months. We used to carry her from the bed to 
her chair. She rose right up and stood on the floor. I can 
never, never while I live forget how she looked—all white, 
her face the whitest of all, and those bright, blue eyes. 

“** And have I kept the law seventy-five years, seventy- 
five years with fasting and prayer, to break it now?—to 
prolong my days a year, a week, an hour? Shall I change 
now? No, welcome death!’” 

The girl paused, her voice failing. 

ox 

“Was she right?”’ asked Royal. His voice was low, 
tuned to what he saw the girl was feeling. She looked 
up-at him, frankly shaking the tears from her lashes. 

“I don’t know,” she answered. ‘I only know—it was 
beautiful. That’s what the doctor said when he came 
blundering out of the room. He looked so foolish, the 
poor man, carrying away his little porringer. ‘Isn’t she 
beautiful!’ he said. Perhaps you can’t see why she 
moved us all so; you may have had to watch her to under- 
stand. Never a complaint, so good, so unselfish, she 
broke your heart! She died-—-just as she had always 
lived . . . a true Jewess.”’ 

The girl looked out of the rose-framed doorway at the 
setting sun. When her lips moved the words dropped 
from them so softly that Royal had to bend nearer to hear. 
He was aware that she was not conscious of speaking, and 
he knew that she was not quoting her Jewish patient, for 
he recognized the phrase—from a Christian prayer: 

“Suffer me not in my last hour from any fear of death 
to fall from Thee.” 








He spoke quickly. ‘Let me tell youa story. You said 
I seem to think a great deal of death. In the last few 
weeks it’s been brought home to me—deeply.”’ 

She turned and looked at him. “‘ Yes,’’ she said softly. 

At something in her voice he went on more easily: 

‘‘A man—one I have known all my life—has passed 
through an experience, a crisis. It’s easy for us, sitting 
here, alive, in the sunshine, talking it over academically. 
You've seen your patient’s face—the inevitable. I’ve 
been, these weeks, close with my friend and seen him— 
but I suppose neither of us can really know what it means 
—not until we—ourselves ——”’ 

‘‘No,” she said as softly. ‘‘ No.” 


ot 


Her perfect agreement seemed to free him yet more. 

‘‘Do you care to hear a sad story? Mine is sadder 
than yours. Your patient was not in the prime of life— 
my friend is. The worst of it is he has others depending 
on him, his mother, sisters. There is also a brother in his 
junior year now at college, where he ought to stay. He is 
fitting himself by special training for learning the business 
the older brother has been developing. 

‘‘Then came this bolt from the blue. The trouble is 
subtle, incurable. The doctors give the older man three, 
four, five years perhaps, certainly no more, if he stays on 
where he is working. They have packed him off, the most 
unhappy man you ever saw. It’s one of those last-chance 
quests, a prescribed climate. He has no interests there— 
no chance to build up anything worth his doing—not in 
the time he has left. They tell him he may linger there, 
with great care, for some years, perhaps. 

‘And it means, you see, while he sits about—waiting— 
his small brother is going half-prepared into the business 
they all are largely dependent upon. It’s a pretty tough 
proposition.” He looked up to meet the blue eyes— 
waiting. 

‘‘But I thought you said the boy was in his junior year. 
That means only two years more at college. That would 
make it come out right—wouldn’t it?” 

“Right?” 

‘“‘T thought you said the doctors gave your friend three, 
four, even five years, perhaps.” 

‘“‘T did say that.” 

“Well. . . . But perhaps I haven’t understood 

-” she broke off, dropping like a perched bird from 
the bench to the arbor floor. ‘‘Isn’t that my signal, my 
bell?” A little harkening uplift of the hand, the head, 
then, as the clear tinkle of a bell sounded in the distance, 
a flash of a smile to him over her lips, over the whole 
vivid face, and she had almost gone. 

It was the doctor who stopped her in the doorway. He 
caught her arm to save her from falling as she brushed 
against him on the arbor steps, where she had not seen 
him entering. 

“Hello!” he said good-temperedly. It was plain that 
he liked her, that something more than a mere business 
relation was between them: attachment, confidence. 
“‘T was out looking for you. I wanted to see you before 
you go back to the patient. I’ve just left her. What's 
your hurry! This isn’t the last day of the world. If it 
were, hurrying’s no way to be spending it. Can’t you ever 
walk?” 

She paused, laughing, then glanced up again, anxiously, 
at the window she had been watching. ‘‘She’s ringing 
for me,” she explained. 

‘Let her ring,” said the doctor. 

Royal recognized him. He remembered now that he had 
seen him about the hotel, even talked with him; found him 
bluff, pleasing, and, yes, unmistakably clever; identified 
him as a physician and thought no more about him. 


ox 


The two, doctor and nurse, walked slowly toward the 
hotel together, but at the first turn of the path parted; 
the physician wandering back to the arbor, where, with- 
out ceremony, he entered and sat down, as if relishing the 
peculiar quiet of the place. He looked up at Royal 
presently, half laughed and shook his head. 

“There are some patients that take it out of you!” he 
said. He glanced back again into the garden. ‘‘ There 
goes my star nurse. That's the pluckiest woman in three 
nations—the best in any. I haven’t another nurse who 
wouldn't have left this case of mine. She'll stand by—to 
the end.” 

‘She is ——”’ said Royal slowly—‘‘I only saw her half 
an hour ago; but she is the most remarkable young 
woman I ever met.” 

“Oh, easily,” said the doctor. ‘‘She doesn’t take to 
strangers, as a rule. What was she talking to you 
about ?” 

‘Of death,” said Royal quietly. 

The doctor’s face clouded; he sat silent. 

‘“‘She’s had the patience of Job with this case,” he said 
presently. ‘‘It may have got on her nerves igs 
He looked troubled. 

‘‘A fight against death night and day in that room up 
there. It’s hard to call it a peevish fight, but—there’s no 
hope, not a ray, just fencing off the end.”’ He paused 
again reflectively, then looked at Royal with that same 
quaint air of frankly speaking his thoughts aloud that his 
nurse had shown. 

‘We physicians,” he said, ‘‘don’t have to judge when 
the fight’s properly over, thank mercy! The courage 
of a fight for life, the cowardice in simply holding off 
death—that’s a nice distinction! Well, the patient has 
to make it—we don’t.” 

His eyes again followed the blue-gowned figure, now 
vanishing through the hotel doorway. 

“I’m not sure ” he mused doubtfully. “Tf she’s 
been harping on death—to a stranger ’ 

Royal spoke with a visible effort. ‘‘Our talking came 
about naturally. She showed no distress, on the con- 
trary.’ 


” 








CONCLUDED ON PAGE 74 
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By John Corbin, Author of “An American at Oxford,’ etc. 


Drawings by Thornton Oakley 


At the request of the Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Mr. Corbin has been for some time engaged in reading, investigating and searching out practically 
all that has been discovered and demonstrated about the curious problems of dual personality. Every authentic case on record has been carefully weighed, so 
that our readers may have presented to them, in one article, the most interesting and significant facts, and may get a clear idea not only of what has actually 


been found out, but also of what the new knowledge may mean in the health and happiness of every man, woman and child. 


WANT to see if I can 


THE EDITORS. 








make this clear. 

Each of us has two dis- 
tinct minds, the conscious 
mind and the subcon- 
scious. 

For example: An igno- 
rant housemaid, in the 
service of a clergyman’s 

wy : family, used to tidy up 
u a ithe study while her 
master recited aloud passages of Rabbinical 
Hebrew. She was too busy with her dusting to 
listen to what he was saying, and could not have 
understood a word of it if she had listened. 
Long afterward she fell ill—became delirious. 
Then, out of her subconscious mind, she recited 
long passages of Hebrew, word for word, as she 
had heard them years before. 

Here is another instance—I might give hun- 
dreds. A young woman was hypnotized. In 
her trance she saw a newspaper paragraph an- 
nouncing the death of a near and dear friend. 
The shock awoke her. In the paper of the day 
before she found the notice. While her attention 
had been centred on one column the corner of her 
eye, all unknown to her, had seen the death notice 
and recorded it on her subconscious mind. 


ax 


OW, then. The conscious mind is the mind 
with which we are familiar, and by means of 
which we come into contact with the world—the 
mind of which we are conscious. It can think of 
only one thing atatime. In other words, in order 
to do its work it must concentrate. Take this in- 
stance: as I am writing I hear the click of the type- 
writer; I see the paper; I smell the flowers on my 
desk; if I am smoking I taste the tobacco; I feel 
the chair in which I sit. The five senses—hearing, 
seeing, smelling, tasting, feeling—go right on 
doing their work. But unless I had stopped to 
think I might never have been aware of it. All 
might have faded away unnoticed into the sub- 
conscious mind, while the conscious mind was 
centred in its task. | 
Yet every one of the millions upon millions of 
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two together you will have confirmation of my 
words. But the third ring you have not yet found 
and never will find.” 

In the morning Doctor Hilprecht discovered 
that the difference of color between the rings was 
caused by the fact that the cylinder had been cut 
where different strata of the agate joined. He 
put the two fragments together and deciphered 
the inscription. Later he found that two years 
before he had been told of the position of the 
treasure chamber and of the discovery of a room 
with fragments of a wooden chest and of lapis 
lazuli, etc., littering the floor. This information, 
which his conscious mind had forgotten, his 
subconscious mind had remembered and used 
while Doctor Hilprecht was asleep to solve the 
mystery of the rings.. The form in which the 
solution was conveyed was fantastic. Assyrian 
priests do not speak English! 


ax 


LEEP-WALKING is closely related both to 
hypnotism and to dreams; and in it the second 
mind emerges into even more marked individuality. 
Feats similar to those already recorded have been 
performed by subjects who have got up, dressed, 
walked about, carried on conversations and acted 
in all respects as if awake. On coming back to their 
normal minds they forget their sleep-walking life, 
yet in each new state they remember all that has 
passed in the preceding states. One patient, 
inmate of a religious house, carried his pillow to a 
high and dangerous part of the roof, to which no 
waking man would dare to climb, and left it there. 
Confined to his cell he picked a lock that would 
have baffled a locksmith. Sleep-walkers often 
have marvelous powers of telepathy, threading 
their way through intricate paths in the dark and 
avoiding unseen dangers. One subject was able 
to describe minute objects on which he placed his 
foot while walking in the woods at midnight. 

Not only memories and abilities, but also 
thoughts and emotions live on in the subconscious 
mind. And as emotions affect us directly, that is, 
without the aid of the conscious mind, these things 
of which we may never have been really conscious, 
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things which the five senses record they record 
distinctly, whether or not we are paying any atten- 
tion to them. Our conscious mind may forget 
any of them, and does forget most of them. 
Not so this other mind I am trying to explain. It is a 
storehouse which treasures them all up—some say forever. 

When we are healthy and awake the conscious mind is 
uppermost. When we are delirious or hypnotized, as in the 
two examples I have given, or even when we are asleep, the 
subconscious mind is on top, and sometimes gets very busy. 

Though distinct, these two minds are not really separate. 
Between them lies what Mr. Bryan would call a twilight 
zone—a region in which the conscious is fading into the 
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“A Deep-Rooted Fear of Cats Lived on in 
Her Adult Mind” 


subconscious. We have all had the experience of “fishing” 
in memory for a fact—say a name—which for the time we 
have forgotten. Perhaps when the fact was before us— 
when the person was introduced—the conscious mind was 
busy and did not notice it; perhaps we knew it well once 
but have allowed it to slip away from the grasp of our con- 
scious minds. We puzzle our brains—look hard at the face, 


“He had Developed the Strength of Hercules, and for Future 
Use They Got a Pair of Handcuffs” 


and recall with all possible distinctness the time and place of 
the introduction—and lo! the name pops into the conscious 
mind. Sometimes the half-forgotten fact crops up long after 
we have been thinking of other things. But all the time the 
subconscious mind, having been put on the track, has been 
busily at work to do our bidding. 

The subconscious mind can help us. For reasons which 
we shall see, some think it the most important factor not 
only in our intelligence but in our health and our happiness. 

In addition to its astounding memories it has, or seems 
to have, abilities of imagination and of intellect which 
often rival and even surpass those of the conscious mind. 

Voltaire composed poems in his sleep. Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan” is the vividly-beautiful and melodious 
fragment of a long poem which he dreamed. On awak- 
ing he began to write it out, but was interrupted by a 
visitor, and before he could get back to his desk the 
remainder had sunk forever into his subconsciousness. 
Alas for the tardy discovery of hypnotism! 


or 
ROFESSOR LAMBERTSON, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, after vainly wrestling for days with 
a geometrical problem, awoke one morning and saw the 
correct solution limned in a diagram on the wall. Doctor 
Hilprecht, Professor of Assyrian at the same university, 
received in a dream, in 1883, the true explanation of the 
name Nebuchadnezzar—‘‘ defender of my boundaries.” 
Thitherto it had been said to mean ‘‘defender of my 
mortar board’’! Ten years later a dream pointed the 
way to deciphering an inscription, though here, mingled 
with important new truth, there was an element which, 
vivid and interesting as it is, seems fanciful. The sub- 
conscious mind works queerly. 

The inscription was on two fragments of agate from 
the Temple of Bel at Nippur. They were of different 
colors, and, taking them to be parts of separate finger 
rings, Doctor Hilprecht had published them separately. 
Apart they made no sense. In his dream a tall, thin 
priest appeared and led him through the temple to 
the treasure chamber on its southeast side. There he 
found a wooden chest on the floor, and about it frag- 
ments of agate and lapis lazuli. 

The priest said: ‘‘The two fragments are not rings. 
Their history is as follows: King Kurigalzu (about 
1300 B. C.) once sent to the Temple of Bel, among 
other articles of agate and lapis lazuli, an inscribed 
votive cylinder of agate. Then we priests suddenly 
received the command to make for the statue of the 
god Ninib a pair of earrings of agate. We were in great 

dismay, since there was no agate as raw material at hand. 
In order to execute the command there was nothing for us 
to do but to cut the votive cylinder in three parts, thus 
making three rings, each of which contained a portion of 
the original inscription. The first two rings served as ear- 
rings forthe god. The two fragments which have given you 
so much trouble were portions of them. If you will put the 


or of which we have long ceased to be conscious, 
sway our minds with a power that is all but 
irresistible. 

Many of us know people who grow fidgety if a 
cat enters the room—even grow hysterical or 
actively sick. Some know by instinct—or, as the modern 
scientist would say, by telepathy—if a cat is concealed in 
their presence. Lord Roberts is said to have struggled all 
his life, and with all his courage and will, against this 
‘instinct,’ but in vain. Most of us regard such folk as the 
victims of a pernicious thing we call imagination. The 
modern psychologist knows better. 

Dr. Morton Prince told me of a patient who had a 
deep-rooted fear of cats, and especially of white cats—of 
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the origin of which she had no knowledge. Hypnotizing 
her he got into communication with the things she had 
known and then forgotten. In her early childhood, she 
told him, she was once playing in the garret with a white 
cat. The door was shut, and there was no one within 
call. Suddenly the cat was seized with a fit and flew 
about the room and over trunks and chairs with every 
appearance of insane rage and demonlike malice. The 
child was prostrated with fear. Doctor Prince asked for 
a minute description of the room. The wall-paper was 
light gray, and on the window-shades there was a printed 
border of flowers. When the patient was awakened she 
had no memory either of the incident or of the room in 
which it occurred. She could not even remember the 
house in which she had lived as a child. Questioning the 

atient’s elder sister, without betraying his purpose, 
Yoctor Prince found that every detail of his patient's 
subconscious memory was correct. The blind terror of 
infancy lived on in the adult mind and swayed it against 
all reason until uprooted from the subconsciousness. 


How an “Incurable” Disease was Finally Cured 


WOMAN with whose case I am familiar suffered from 
an intestinal disorder which the foremost living 
authority, a man of world-wide celebrity, had declared to 
be incurable. Dr. Pearce Bailey approached the case from 
the point of view of the subconscious mind. He did not 
use hypnotism: he “‘fished"’ for the cause of the disorder. 
His method was to mention a word and make the patient 
speak another word which it suggested. Given “tree” 
the patient would say “leaves” or “birds.’’ Given 
“brook” she would say “waves” or “‘stones.’’ These 
were natural associations of the conscious mind. Certain 
words, however, called forth strange associations. 
“Ocean,” “ship” and ‘‘ waves” all suggested ‘‘drown.” 
“Knife” suggested ‘‘night,’”’ “bed,” ‘‘death” and 
“Chinaman.” 

A second thought revealed the reason. As a child the 
patient had discovered a shocking secret. The man 
about whom she had discovered it threatened to kill her 
if she told it, and one night came to her bedside with a 
gleaming knife and exacted a promise that she should 
never tell. On another occasion, with a party of mis- 
chievous children she had rung the doorbell of a Chinaman 
who was said to be insane. He chased the children with a 
knife. The painful association with the ocean arose from 
the fact that as a child she had by chance pushed her 
brother off a pier and seen him drown. Such experiences 
produce what Dr. Pearce Bailey calls “running sores”’ in 
the subconsciousness. All her life a newspaper report of 
a murder with a knife or of a drowning would prostrate 
the patient and sometimes make her ill for days. The 
secret she had promised to keep she had never revealed 
to any one except her husband, and she had struggled a 
year before telling even him, though the brute who had 
extracted the promise had long been dead. It took her 
days to gather enough courage to tell her physician. But 
when the matter had finally been fished out of the twi- 
light of her subconsciousness she rapidly regained health 
and strength: the running sore was healing. Then her 
body began to mend. 

One of the rules of her treatment was that she should 
tell her nurse every distressing thought that welled up in 
her mind in order to keep open the vents for the poison- 
ous matter within. This caused discussion. In ordinary 
cases the rule is never to let the patient talk of his ills, for 
fear of suggesting to the subconsciousness thoughts of 
pain and fear. One painful memory remained untold, 
being half forgotten. While asleep the patient had a 
vision of the head and shoulders of the nurse resting on 
the top of a barrel. On the barrel were the words painted 
in white: ‘‘Emotional Swill. Throw the last scrap in!” 
On awaking she did so, and both patient and nurse had a 
hearty laugh at this trick of her subconsciousness. Today 
she is virtually a well woman. 


Influence of Dreams on the Subconscious Mind 


N DREAMS the influence of subconscious emotions is 

especially strong. A Mr.R. came to Dr. Boris Sidis to 
be cured of a trembling of the hand. It made his writing 
illegible and caused him to spill upon his clothes what he 
was eating or drinking. He was fifty, well-developed and 
well-preserved, with no other trace of nervous disorder. 
He was a business man, calculating, calm, even phleg- 
matic. His disorder was hindering him in business and 
disgracing him in company. He attributed it to business 
worry. He did not remember when it began. When 
asked about his dreams he said that they were rather 
pleasant—all about making money. 

He was hypnotized, and in the hypnotic state the 
patient revealed that the tremor had first appeared when 
the nurse came and told him his wife was dead. He 
dreamed frequently, and almost all his dreams related to 
his dead wife. ‘‘She comes to his bedside dressed in 
white and cries bitterly, bemoaning his fate that he is so 
wretched and is left all alone in the world. He has all 
kinds of fanciful combinations of dreams, in which his 
wife is the principal figure. He dreams, for instance, of 
her coming to life again, of his living with her for several 
years and then Idsing her again. These dreams, he tells 
us, excite him greatly; he is thrown into convulsions 
during his sleep, and frequently shakes so much that he 
is thrown out of bed. All these dreams are completely 
forgotten in the morning. — 

‘The scene while the patient related these dreams was 
pathetic in the extreme. He seemed to live them through 
again; he was convulsed with sobs, tears were flowing 
from his eyes, and his features indicated the most intense 
anguish. There was a complete transformation of his 
personality. The waking Mr. R. was different from the 
hypnotic Mr. R. as any two individuals could possibly 
differ. The former is a phlegmatic, calm, calculating 
business man, having no room in his mind for anything 
except business, talking of nothing else but business wor- 
ries and money matters. In the hypnotic state we see a 
childlike soul betraying the deepest human emotion, a 
soul intensely yearning for a loved and lost companion.” 

In previous cases we have seen the subconsciousness 
endowed with mental faculties similar and in a way supe- 
rior to those of the conscious mind. Here it is associated 
with a personality which, though different from that of 
the conscious mind, is kindred to it, and of a finer fibre. 
In consequence of a shock, physical or emotional, and 


especially in hysteria, such secondary personalities come 
forth into the waking world and become comparatively 
permanent. We have the phenomenon of complete dual 
personality. As Professor James has put it, “ The skull 
covers two distinct personal selves.” 


Normal Faculties Retained in the New Personality 


ENERALLY the new personality retains many of the 
normal faculties of the mind. Mr.S., a healthy and 
intelligent man of twenty-four, developed a second person- 
ality in consequence of suffocation by escaping gas. When 
the new personality appeared “he dressed himself neatly 
and with the usual attention to his toilet, understanding, 
apparently, the use of the various articles of dress.” But 
‘*he could understand only language of the simplest char- 
acter, such as that bearing on the things immediately 
about him. He did not know the names or uses of the 
things in or about the house. He was exactly like a per- 
son with an active brain set down in a new world with 
everything to learn. The moon, the stars, the animals, 
his friends, were all mysteries which he impatiently 
hastened to solve. He would sit at the table and eat 
his meals with his former neatness, preserving also the 
courtesies and amenities of a gentleman; but he could 
not understand why he did certain things until it was 
explained. He did not recognize his parents or sister or 
fiancée, though he said that he had always known the 
latter, and his great desire was to have her with him. 
He did not remember the slightest detail of his former 
relations with her, and did not know what marriage meant. 
Particularly interesting is the fact that the new Mr. S. 
had abilities in many ways superior to those of the old. 
His memory was phenomenal. When told a word he 
never forgot it. He had a German attendant, and pro- 
nounced many of the new words with a German accent. 
He had played billiards badly. Before long he became 
much more skillful than in the former state. He had 
been clumsy with his hands, and had never liked mechan- 
ical work; he never could draw or carve. With a little 
instruction from another patient he made a shuffle- 
board and carved a monogram on the back of a brush ina 
most creditable manner. Had the faculties thus revealed 
lain neglected and dormant in his subconsciousness ? 

Exactly three months from the time of his attack he 
went one evening to see his fiancée. She thought after 
the interview that he was rather worse, less like himself. 
She cried that night when he left, thinking he would 
never get well. While riding home with his brother he 
said he felt as though one-half of his head were prickling 
and numb, then the whole head. Then he felt sleepy and 
was very quiet, but did not fall asleep. When he got home 
he became drowsy and was carried to bed. About eleven 
o'clock he awoke and found his memory restored. The 
three months of his secondary personality were a blank. 
In his right mind he had never seen his doctor, and going 
to see him in the morning did not recognize him. Yet he 
at once resumed his old work and old habits and continued 
perfectly well. 

Here the new mind appeared only once, and then, with 
all its memories, sank away forever out of the waking 
world. Was it the subconscious mind? The case of the 
Reverend Thomas C. Hanna, which Doctors Sidis and 
Goodheart record, throws more light on the question. 


The Remarkable Case of a Young Cler2yman 


R. HANNA wasa young clergyman, born of ahealthy, 

even a distinguished, family, and with exceptional 
powers, both physical and mental. His temperament was 
not emotional, but rather quiet and stern. Ona Thursday 
evening in April, 1907, while returning to his home in a 
town near New Haven, he alighted from his carriage to 
adjust the harness, and, catching his foot in the lap-robe, 
fell on his head. He was picked up unconscious, his eye- 
lids closed, and, except for a feeble breathing, he was 
apparently dead. Three physicians made desperate 
efforts to revive him with large hypodermic injections of 
strychnine. By-and-by he began to breathe slowly and 
rapidly in alternation; his face contorted painfully; he 
opened his eyes, moved his arm, arose in bed; got up, 
staggered, and, reaching out toward one of the physicians, 
attempted to push him. Thinking him in delirium and 
fearing an attack the physicians tried to force him back on 
the bed. In his normal state Mr. Hanna is strong. Now 
he developed the strength of Hercules, and before the 
physicians got him back on the bed and securely strapped 
there they were sorely disheveled, bruised and even 
lamed. For future use they got a pair of handcuffs. 

The patient’s actions had not been the result of delirium. 
He was quite calm, and when the straps were loosened 
made no second attempt. The motive in what he had 
done had been nothing more nor less than curiosity! 

His shock had deprived him not only of all memory 
but of all habit even and almost of all consciousness. His 
heart was beating and his lungs drawing breath; other 
like automatic functions were going on. As was very soon 
shown so dramatically, he could move his arms and legs. 
But this was all, and at first he was not aware of even this 
remainder of his former self. His consciousness was pre- 
cisely that of a new-born child. But the mind that was 
thus blank was more active than ever. 


Intensely Alive in a World of Utter Blankness 


N A NARRATIVE written after his recovery, when he 
was in full possession of the memories of both personali- 
ties, Mr. Hannarelates hissensations. The first moment of 
consciousness, before his eyes opened, could not have been 
more than a second or two; but it seemed years. He was 
intensely alive in a world of utter blankness. Then he be- 
came aware of the motions made by his breathing, faint as 
they were. They filled him with a feeling of intense wonder. 
Soon he noticed that as he fixed his active attention on his 
breathing it grew more rapid. With deepening wonder and 
curiosity he madea great effort to vary the breathing froma 
quick gasp toadeepsigh. This was the first symptom that 
the physicians took for delirium. The gasp and the sigh 
brought the patient his first knowledge of hearing. This 
led him to make his breathing now inaudible and now a 
snort. Thus he learned that he could move his features 
and he began to contort them. This alarmed the physi- 
cians even more than the spasms of his chest. 
The violent breathing and the contortions of his face 
opened his eyes, quite involuntarily. Before him spread 
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His curiosity impelled him to solwe this mystery. After 
some effort he learned to stumble a sep or two, and pe- 
sisting reached the attendant. Still regarding him as a 
part of himself he gave him a vigorous push. Then came 
the tussle which so disconcerted attendants and physicians 
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He had to Learn Things Again Almost Like a Child 


T WAS some time before he learned to walk surely. and 
at first he gave way to the calls of Nature like an infant 
Yet, though ignorant of all the 4 the world, his 
reason and judgment were sound and vigorous as ever 
Others, he noticed, made their wants felt by 
certain sounds from their mouths. When he was . 
thing he parroted the words he had heard aml ch 
disappointed to find that no knew what he meant 
Though suffering from hunger he was not only unable to 
say so, but when food was brought he neither knew what 

it was nor how to eat it 

His memory was almost perfect. Yet his knowledge of 
the meaning of a word was strictly limited by his experi- 
ence. The first word he learned was “apple” He 
thought it meant “‘food,”’ and when he was hungry called 
for ‘‘apple.” Thus for a time his diet became strictly 
limited, much to his disgust and annovance 

The pronouns presented a hopeless puzzle 
others meant Mr. Hanna, and by “me” themselves 
accordingly spoke of himself as “‘ you” and of 
“me.” Having learned the word “talk” he 
eating as ‘‘talking food.” ‘Pink,’ he learned, was 
color. To learn that pink was also a flower was 
ing. But when he heard of white pinks and pink 
he was on a pinnacle of learning that almo 
him vertigo. Every new step in the world brow 
problems. When he saw a man on a bicycle and 
driving he thought they were strange new anim 
was disappointed to learn that the bicycle w 
part of the rider’s body, nor the horse and b 
of the driver's. 

He had no memory of his parents and brothers 
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His Great Powers of Telepathy and Clairvoy 


IS secondary mind had remarkable new abilitic 

test his memory Doctor Sidis read him 
wordsand figures. When he forgot one 
sionally did, the forgetting came as a new and 
experience. Sight, hearing and touch wer: 
He learned to read, as it were, at a sit 
though he had never played the pian 
to play both in a few hours 

He had, too, extraordinary powers of telepathy and 
clairvoyance. Without fail he could tell in which of two 
hands a coin was held. The handcuffs which had 
brought in when it was thought that he was cs 
aroused his curiosity. His friends were naturally | 
to tell him what they were, and the result was th 
curiosity became intense. The handcuffs wer 
about the house in a succession of 
a chest or a closet, in the attic or the cellar; but he 
never failed to go to them at once, though only the | 
son who had hidden them knew where they were. There 
was no consciousness of any faculty by which these 
things had been ascertained, neither were the results by 
any means guesswork. There was a positive conviction 

Mr. Hanna's love of country rides and drives became 
so strong that the intrusion of dinnertime or the neces- 
sity of meeting a friend was ‘‘ vexatious.” Even to sit 
in one spot and think and dream by the hour was the 
height of enjoyment. A sunset was the acme of beauty. 
Music affected him powerfully. Where harshness and 
inducement failed to move him a soft and kindly voice 
would prevail. He could detect a discord so slight as to 
be beyond the ears of others. A hymn tune he loved 
would reduce him to tears in an ecstasy so keen 
painful. 

Doctor Sidis’s treatment in such cases is to stin 
the lost consciousness, sometimes by means of associa- 
tions with old experiences and sometimes by means of 
alcohol. It then rises again to control of the body 

Doctor Sidis read to Mr. Hanna passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and when he stopped abruptly in the 
middle of a sentence Mr. Hanna would go on, though 
he was not aware of where the strange words came 
from. Doctor Sidis made him mount a familiar pulpit 
and preach a short sermon. This evoked no memory. 
He took him to a New York restaurant such as Mr. 
Hanna had known before entering the ministry, and 
again there seemed to be no awakening. 
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the origin of which she had no knowledge. Hypnotizing 
her he got into communication with the things she had 
known and then forgotten In her early childhood, she 
told him, she was once playing in the garret with a white 


cat The door was shut, and there was no one within 
call. Suddenly the cat was seized with a fit and flew 


about the room and over trunks and chairs with every 
of insane rage and demonlike malice. The 
child was prostrated with fear. Doctor Prince asked for 
a minute description of the room. The wall-paper was 
and on the window-shades there was a printed 
When the patient was awakened she 
» memory either of the incident or of the room in 
She could not even remember the 
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light gra‘ 
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house in which she had lived as a child. Questioning the 
patient's elder sister, without betraying his purpose, 
Doctor Prince found that every detail of his patient's 


memory was correct The blind terror of 
infaney lived on in the adult mind and swayed it against 
all reason until uprooted from the subconsciousness 


subconscious 


How was Finally Cured 


A WOMAN with whose case I am familiar suffered from 
an intestinal disorder which the foremost living 


authority, a man of world-wide celebrity, had declared t 
be incurable. Dr. Pearce Bailey approached the case from 
the point of view of the subconscious mind. He did not 
use hypnotism: he “fished” for the cause of the disorder 
His method was to mention a word and make the patient 
speak another word which it suggested. Given “tree” 
the patient would say “leaves” or ‘‘birds.’’ Given 
‘brook’ she would say ‘‘ waves” or ‘stones.’ These 
were natural associations of the conscious mind. Certain 
words, however, called forth strange associations. 
“Ocean,” ‘‘ship”’ and ‘‘ waves”’ all suggested “drown.” 
‘Knife’ suggested “night,” ‘bed,’ ‘‘death” and 
“Chinaman 

\ second thought revealed the reason. As a child the 
had discovered a shocking secret The man 
about whom she had discovered it threatened to kill her 
if she told it, and one night came to her bedside with a 


gleaming knife should 


an “Incurable” Disease 
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and exacted a promise that she 
never tell. On another occasion, with a | 
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especially in hysteria, such secondary personalities come 
forth into the waking world and become comparatively 
permanent. We have the phenomenon of complete dual 
personality. As Professor James has put it, ‘‘ The skull 
covers two distinct personal selves.”’ 


Normal Faculties Retained in the New Personality 


AP pee \LLY the new personality retains many of the 
normal faculties of the mind. Mr.S., a healthy and 
intelligent man of twenty-four, developed a second person- 
ality in consequence of suffocation by escaping gas. When 
the new personality appeared ‘‘he dressed himself neatly 
and with the usual attention to his toilet, understanding, 
apparently, the use of the various articles of dress.” But 
‘*he could understand only language of the simplest char- 
acter, such as that bearing on the things immediately 
about him. He did not know the names or uses of the 
things in or about the house. He was exactly like a per- 
son with an active brain set down in a new world with 
everything to learn The moon, the stars, the animals, 





his frien were all mysteries which he impatiently 
hastene » solve He would sit at the table and eat 
his meals with his former neatness, preserving also the 


tesies and amenities of a gentleman; but he could 


not understand why he did certain things until it was 
explained. He did not recognize his parents or sister or 
fiancée, though he said that he had always known the 
latter, and his great desire was to have her with him. 
He did not remember the slightest detail of his former 
relations with her, and did not know what marriage meant. 
Particularly interesting is the fact that the new Mr.S. 
had abilities in many ways superior to those of the old. 
His memory was phenomenal. When told a word he 
never forgot it. He had a German attendant, and pro- 
nounced many of the new words with a German accent 
He had played billiards badly. Before long he became 
much more skillful than in the former state. He had 
been clumsy with his hands, and had never liked mechan- 
ical work; he never could draw or carve. With a little 
instruction from another patient he made a _ shuffle 
board and carved a monogram on the back of a brush ina 
most creditable manner. Had the faculties thus revealed 
lain neglected and dormant in his subconsciousness ? 
Exactly three months from the time of his attack h« 
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She cried that night when he left, thinking he would 
never get well. While riding home with his brother he 
said he felt as though one-half of his head were prickling 
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he ed I his il state \I Hanna ts stron Now 
he level ed strength f He les, and betore the 
1VS ins g I 1 back on the be inds irely rapped 
ve W sorely disheveled, bruised and even 
For future use they t a pair of handcutfts 
The patie actions had not ve 1 the result of delirium 
He Vas quite calm, and vhen he st ips were loosene | 
made no second attempt [The motive in what he had 
done had been nothing more nor less than curiosity 
His shock had deprived him not only of all memory 
but of all habit even and almost of all consciousness. His 
heart was beating and his lungs drawing breath; other 


ike automatic functions were going on \s was very soon 








shown so dramatically, he could move his arms and legs 
But th is all, and at first he was not aware of even this 
his former self. His consciousness was pre 
it ; 11 w-} rn ) ] B + the mind +} 
i i i { 
| S Alin 1a WV re f Utter slanknes 
NA NARRATIVE written after his recovery, when he 
dad full ssession of the memories of both per 
es, Mr.H irelates | ensations. The first moment 
i ss, before his eves opened, could not have bee 
inas nd or two; but it seemed years. He wa 
$ " in a world of utter blankness Then he be 
" aware of the motions made by his breathing, faint a 
they were Chevy filled him witha feeling of intense wondet 
Soon het 1 that as he fixed his active attention on his 
t ¢ rerapid. With deepening wonder and 
iriositv he madea great effort to vary the breathing troma 
( k gas ideepsigh. This wasthe first symptom that 
the physicia %k for delirium. The gasp and the sigh 
brought th itient his first knowledge of hearing This 
led him to make his breathing now inaudible and now a 
snort Thus he learned that he could move his features 
ind yan to contort them Phis alarmed the physi 
i ve in the vasms ot his chest 
The vi ¢ g and the contortions of his fac 
| his eves, quite involuntarily Betore him spread 


out a wonderful variety of colors, which he studied with 
intense absorption; but as yet there was no motion, and 
he was unable for some time to distinguish relative dis- 
tances. The room, to him, was a beautiful picture, but 
flat, and without movement or distance beyond the eye 
The motion that first caught his newly-opened eye was 
that of his chest. His eagerness in watching it made his 
head move. Then he moved all his limbs, tossing them 
about in the ecstasy of new freedom. 

Hereupon an attendant standing near the door moved 
a step or two. As yet the patient knew nothing of the 
universe beyond himself, except the flat picture before his 
eyes. He thought that the attendant was an undiscov- 
ered part of himself. Having no knowledge of distances 
he reached out to grasp it and make it move again. He 
was like a baby clutching at the stars, and was more sur- 
prised to find that the attendant was beyond his reach 
His curiosity impelled him to solve this mystery. After 
some effort he learned to stumble a step or two, and per- 
sisting reached the attendant. Still regarding him as a 
part of himself he gave him a vigorous push. Then came 
the tussle which so disconcerted attendants and physicians 


He had to Learn Things Again Almost 


. WAS some time before he learned to walk surely, and 
at first he gave way tothe calls of Nature like an infant 
Yet, though ignorant of all the the world, his 
reason and judgment were sound and vigorous as ever 
Others, he noticed, made their wants felt by utteriny 
certain sounds from their mouths. When he wanted any- 
thing he parroted the words he had heard—and was much 
disappointed to find that no one knew what he meant! 
Though suffering from hunger he was not only unable to 
sav so, but when food was brought he neither knew what 

it was nor how to eat it. 

His memory was almost perfec t. Yet his knowledge of 
the meaning of a word was strictly limited by his experi- 
The first word he learned was “apple.” He 
thought it meant ‘‘food,”’ and when he was hungry called 


Like a Child 


uses of 


ence 





for ‘‘apple Thus for a time his diet became strictly 
limited, much to his disgust and annoyance 

The pronouns presented a hopeless puzzle. By ‘‘ you” 
others meant Mr. Hanna, and by ‘“‘me”’ themselves. He 
iccordingly spoke of himself as ‘‘you”’ and of others as 
“me.” Having learned the word talk’’ he described 
eating as ‘‘talking food.” Pink,’’ he learned, was a 
color To learn that pink was also a flower was confus- 
ing. But when he heard of white pinks and pink pinks 
he was on a pinnacle of learning that almost gave 


world brought such 
i man ona bicycle and another 


him vertigo. Every new step in the 
problems. When he saw 


driving he thought they were strange new animals, and 
omnted ft I that the bicycl Wa not i 
‘ 
1] 
( ved to each, he ft i ‘ ( let el 
ind this strange way cam ther Hle had a 
first no feeling tor the diftere e of s ind was mystified 
to hear that demonstra Ss quite proper in e case of 
nen were not to be 1ade toward wome In fa he did 
not k vy to which s velonged, and in red with 
impartial curiosity whether, when he dress« he ld 
put on a coat and trousers or a skirt 


At first he had no desire to regain his former 
itv, and, in fact, he was skeptical as to 
been a difterent Inquiring, however, as to why 

nec k ind face were ot a different color from 
the rest of his body, he was told that this was due to the 


personal- 
having ever 
person 


his forearms, 


; 
action of the sun and wind. Finding that other men wers 
5 larly t ed he came t believe 1 h | er lite 





His Great Powers of lelepathy and Clair, Ince 
_JIS secondary mind had remarkable new abi Tr 
test his memory Doctor Sidis read him lor ists ol 
wordsand figures. When he forgot one of these, ¢ occa- 
sionally did, the forgetting came as a new and very painful 


experience Sight, hearing and touch were equally acute 


He learned to read, as it glance, and 
though he had never played the piano or guitar he learned 
to plav both in a few hours 

He had, too, extraordinary 
Without fail he « 
was held Phe 
when 


were, at a single 


powers ol telepathy and 
ould tell in which of two 
handcutts which had been 
that he r 
friends were naturally loth 
and the result was that his 
intense The handcuffs hidden 
about the house in a succession of obscure places, in 
a chest or a closet, in the attic or the cellar; but he 
never failed to go to them at once, though only the per- 
son who had hidden them knew where they were. There 
was no any faculty by which these 
things had been ascertained, neither were the results by 
any means guesswork. There was a positive conviction 

Mr. Hanna's love of country rides and drives becam« 


clairvoyance 
hands a coin 
brought in 
his « 
to tell him 


curiosity became 


t was thought 
His 


were, 


UTIOSITY 
what they 


were 


consciousness of 


yng that the intrusion of dinnertime or the neces 
tf meeting 1 Iriend Was vexatious.” Even to sit 
ind think and dream by the hour was the 
h ht of enjoyment \ nset was the acme of beauty 
Musi iffected him owertully Where harshness and 
nducement failed to move him a soft and kindly voice 
vould prevail He could detect a discord so light is to 
be beyond the ears of others \ hymn tune he loved 
would reduce him to tears in an stasy so keen as to be 
painful 
~ Doctor Sid treatment in such cases is to stimulate 
the lost « ~ sometimes by means of associa 
tions with old experiences and sometimes by means of 
alcohol. It then rises again to control of the body 
Doctor Sidis read to Mr. Hanna passages of the 


Hebrew Scriptures, and when he stopped abruptly in the 


middle of a sentence Mr. Hanna would go on, though 


he was not aware of where the strange words came 
from. Doctor Sidis made him mount a familiar pulpit 
and preach a short sermon. This evoked no memory 
He took him to a New York restaurant such as Mr 
Hanna had known before entering the ministry, and 


again there seemed to be no awakening lo stimulate 
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XII 





i ~ 2 WH, MRS. O’BRIEN, may I come up? 
ff 2p Se ; . 
. I am in the greatest hurry ever 
Thus Noelle, standing in the 
O’Briens’ hall at noon of the day 
| following, called up the stairs 

| 





' 
| Mrs. O’Brien’s head appeared as 
she leaned over the railing to re ply 

‘Yes, come straight up, if you will 


Reel” I must see how you look after last 
night, youangel! Never do I hope 

= }to be so proud of anybody.” By 
this time Noelle had reached the upper floor, and Mrs 


O’Brien interrupted herself with a series of ardent kisses. 
Now you must go in at once and see Matt,’’ she went on 
rapidly; ‘‘and I want you to know beforehand of the 
change. What Doctor Hartlieb has done for us, dear, in 
these few days no words can tell! Noelle, Matt is going to 
be made all over! Doctor Hartlieb has known worse cases 
than his which have been 
almost cured. He has to 


Drawing by W. T. Smedley 


“T wish I could, my dear, but I have an appointment now Mrs. Motte ( 
with Mr. Dane, who, by-the-way, is the finest lad I have met obs of relic her fe 
over here Do you know he is considering going out t assurance 


India to help in our work at Agra? He would be a tremen Come 1 lie down lik 
dous accession to our force Go and rest, Miss Noell You Noelle wit! , la ¢ 
are tired, your face shows it That was rather wonderful, doesn’t Ka call t 
1 thought, that you did last night Oh, the jasmine! It hungry I a1 
helped you? I am very glad Mrs. O’Brien told me what “Will sing, N ‘ 
was on, and I bethought me of the power Of a perfume, sé hausted ( I 
ransacked half-a-dozen greenhouses and found it Good quietly, w ti st l eves 
morning.” Noelle turned t 

Closing the door Noelle stepped into the parlor Her throat and lips worked 
mother sat in a small, stiff chair, her hands dropped in het Meanwhile she turned 


he reves seeing 


before them. 


lap, her eyes fixed before her. The girl observed the strange, | motions, 


brooding trouble in them with a cold quickening of her 
heartbeat. 

“Oh, Maman,” she began witha strong effort to divert her 
mother’s thought from whatever secret source of anxiety 


came to the door to 
Noelle silenced her 





start for the West tomorrow, 
but when he comes back he 
1S simply going to devote 
himself to using these dif- 
ferent processes Che very 
best of allis that Matt him- 
self believes in him, and has 
taken on the idea not only 
that he can be active again, 

it that he can do a lot of 
things which he had 
given up entirely. Oh, we 
happy!” And tears 
in unchecked down Mlrs 





now 


ire too 


O'Brien's face 
1 1 
Nov Lie ( ( \ 
Ve { 
‘ i 
rie ‘ 
r i I N\ ( ( 
} | 
r Set mM r ‘ 
th shadow ‘ l 
I é Her f 
ill Vas the ¢ i ( 
nobleness of his heac 
. : , 
er second oT the tac hat 
is dishgured face, when 
een in the open, Was so 
dominated by the powel! ot 


and brow as to be 
than in the 


the eye 


far less painful 


hadows with all their vague 
iggestion OF a too tel 
estruction 

He waved he i greeting 
with 1 tree and buoyant 
vesture 7 lan at work, Miss 
\lotte,’’ he said ‘* There 


nothing better to my knowl 


edge Is there to yours 
Noelle shook her head, 
tears of poignant sympathy 


and gladness forbidding 
W yrds 

Mr. O’Brien meanwhile 
worked busily and his 
wife hovered around him like 
radiant and joyous 
humming-bird. Presently, 
is they chatted, Noelle 
10ticed the time, and 
exclaimed hastily, ‘‘Oh, I 
must run hom« It is long 
past noon.” 

“You will find 
lHHartlieb there if 
quick enough,” 
O’Brien 

‘“‘What, at ir house 


ried the ma 


iway 


me 


Doc tor 
you are 


Mi 


said 


he h ITT 




















ied down the stat 
ind away from the O’ Brien 
house to her own in Gore cs pts 
ls rra¢ { See ——— ee ee — — — ———— — — 

At the door she encoun- *** Promise Me Not to Tell Her? Do You Want to Make M St ( 

tered Doctor Hartlieb, leav 
ing. Acloud of perplexity which she fancied on his face in absorbed her, ‘I have just come from the O'Briens’, and | I leave Pemberton for tw 
her first glimpse of it passed as he saw and greeted her. A never knew such a change as Doctor Hartlieb has brough designed] Miss Motte’ 
motion of Mrs. Motte’s hand as she stood within the parlor into that house; it is pure joy and peace.” met by the message, given 
door called Noelle’s attention quickly to her mother’s pallor hat M \lotte is wholly 
and look of excessive uneasiness. Whether Doctor Hartlieb cate with me in any way 
observed it or not he spoke with unchanged cordiality and Mrs. Motte turned her eves slowly until they rested in a She ill, then 
composure: wan and piteous gaze upon her daughter's face Peace No, the maid said she 


‘*] shall see you again, Miss Noelle, when I come back 
from the West, two weeks from now I shall delay sailing 


for Naples on my return voyage to India a little in order to 


do something, if I can, for Mr. O’Brien. He is old 
friend, you know, and such a’‘splendid fellow.” 

“It is wonderful, the new life you have brought them 
both, Doctor Hartlieb,’’ returned Noelle earnestly 


you could stay with us now and talk it over a little at 
i : ” . 


my 


‘*T wish 


she said in a dull, toneless voice, ‘‘there is no peace \fter 
has come ‘not to bring peace, but a sword.’ He will try to ill 
turn vou against me, Noelle,’’ Mrs. Motte continued with a 
heartbreak in her voice ‘He thought we were too happy 
here all by ourselves in our little house, so he came all the 
way from Agra to destroy us.” 

‘*No, no, darling,” Noelle, tears running 
pale cheeks. ‘‘He could not spoil our 


nobody, 


‘All what?” 

Matt had spoken with 

‘This matter of Noelle’ 

tances connected with it 
Phe Doctor looked har« 

“What do you know of 


urtly Phe child know 


her 


tried; 


down 
il he 
could pi 4 


said 
h ippine 


all, Doctor, it ist 


DOC 


thin 


) 1 
But presenti, 


m 


s birth must 


! 


she 


Before long her mother slept, and a little 
announce 


| 
e | 


inal 


what 


at his 
N « 


el 











ie 
id 
l 


lay 


ks and musi with Ta 
ey thro igh the mist that 
sang 

later Katy 
luncheon was ready; 


that 


with uplifted finger. 


‘I have a note to write 
before luncheon,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘and Motheris having 
her nap now. Come in in 
a few minutes and my note 


will be ready for vou to take 
out to the mail-box.”’ 
The note, addressed to 


the Reverend Williar : Dane, 
which Katy Duffy ran to 


street corner t} 
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“T have seen a likeness of David Motte, and I know 
Mrs. Motte personally—one a_sandy-haired New 
Englander, the other French but fair. Noelle cannot be 
the child of both of them,’’ Matt declared concisely 

“She is the child of neither 

Having said this the Doctor rose and restlessly walked 
the room. O'Brien's eves following him with keen 
expectancy. 

“Tell me the story, old fellow,”’ he said presently 
‘Let us take counsel together I may be able (who 
knows?) to help in some small way.” 

Ihe Doctor crossed the room, and, bending, gave 
O’Brien his hand in token of a pact between them ot 
silence and service. Then he took from an inner breast 
pocket a brown linen envelope, opened it, and laid on the 
desk before his friend two yellowed photographs. One 
showed the head and shoulders of an Englishman of 
about forty, in the uniform of a British artillery officer 
in India; the face was handsome, but commonplace. The 
other was the likeness of a Eurasian girl of eighteen; the 
features were European, the eyes alone in their extraor- 
dinary beauty showed the strain of Oriental blood 

‘Noelle’s parents,’’ Hartlieb said briefly 


t 


Matt studied the two faces with absorbed interest. 

“This is very beautiful,” he said at last, lifting the 
second photograph and holding a reading-glass above 
it. ‘* Two-thirds English, I should say; the other third, 
what ‘4 

“Parsee, it is supposed—the select strain of the East 

Persian that is, you know. She was called Naina. She 
is described as brilliant in mind as well as in person.”’ 

‘“A splendid heritage! No wonder Noelle is a genius, 
with such a mother. Well?” 

Doctor Hartlieb sat silent for a while, as if collecting 
his thoughts. At length he said: 

‘‘Motte, as you know, was a missionary of the Board 
stationed in Agra, where he met and married Mademoi- 
selle Angélique Fabre, the daughter of a French merchant 
resident in Calcutta.”’ 

“The present Mrs. Motte?” 

“Ves. I met them first in Mussoorie in the Himalayas, 
where they came for the warm weather They had been 
married then five years. Motte was a man of command- 
ing ability, a saint withal, of the militant variety, a 
knight with the cross on his heart instead of on his 
cloak. Mrs. Motte was charming, graceful, distinguished ; 
as you can see, she had a lovely face; still, people always 
wondered why a missionary should have chosen her tor 


i wife: she is not, and never was, of the conventional 


Dut two veal In India ind Wa already indet i 
ment for the post in Agra, where | am now 

‘Had the Mottes children?” 

“No This had been a matter of excessive revret te 
Mrs Motte; but soon after 1 became acquainted with 
them in Mussoorie a baby was born—a girl—and the 
mother was rapturous. I attended her. She was, how 
ever, very ill; | was fearful of her recovery, and her hus 
band knew it. Still we hoped hard until, when it was a 
week old, the child died Then the trouble went to the 
brain and she became wildly delirious. Motte was heart- 
broken. He implored me to try anything, however des- 
perate, to call his wife back to reason at least, if not to 
life: finally he suggested bringing a child from the hos 
pital and trying the effect upon her We both thought at 
once of a month-old baby whose mother had died in the 
hospital when her child was born.” 


Matt touched the faded photograph of Naina with his 
finger, and his eyebrows asked his question Hartlieb 
nodded 

‘The father,’ he said, “had gone back to England six 
months before, called by the unexpected death of his 
older brother to succeed to a title and an estate He had 
left money with Naina, but no one looked for him to mani 
fest interest in this motherless child. It was on the ho 
pital to care for, which meant a free hand for me in the 
mattet \s an experiment | brought the little thing and 
placed it beside Mrs. Motte.” 

The Doctor 
recollection 

“Tt saved her, of course,’’ 
reason both Be 

The other bent his head in assent and continued 

Fully There was no deception of the mother—no wish 
or chance for any, indeed. Mrs. Motte’s baby had died in 
her arms and every feature was impressed upon her 
memory unalterably Sut she welcomed the little hos 
pital waif with a heartrending mother-love, and insisted 
upon adopting her for her own, only binding every one 
icquainted with the matter by a solemn promise never to 


paused, his rugged face tender with 


said Matt gently; “life and 





veal the fact that the child was not hers Aside from 
elve the head nurse at the ho pit il, and Soonderbai 
\I \lotte’s nurse, no one knew the circumstances, and 
\\ h has beet icredly f wed She had an uncon- 
ierable nvicti , which seems t have become the 
raster passion of her life as I see her now, that the 
ild would not fully return her love unless believing 
rself to be her own 


Mrs. Motte is a curious psychological study to me,” 


re 1 O'Brien n vl Such a woman will 
‘ the m vital of sacrifices a i matter of course.’’ 
here was still one thing in the way,’’ continued the 
Doct with only a glance to show his acquiescence, 
before the Mottes could rest fully in their hearts’ 
desire | insisted upon communicating with the child's 
fathe vy Lord Statham, in England, and, without 
naming the Mottes, asking his full surrender of the child 
On th int there was a long delay, and it was only 
( hristma Day that | received the letter of consent 
tr Stathar Phat day I was able to take Mrs. Motte 
the news that the child was hers.’ 
\r d tI vs imed her N elle ” said O’Brien, with a 
smile which made his marred face almost beautiful 
The rest \ 1 know iid Hartlieb, except thi 
Statham died about a vear a having married and left a 
SO! In time I received | iis lawver a letter inform 
img me that | 





daughter, and the sum of ten thousand pounds was left 
in my hands for her, with the explicit charge that she 
should be told of her parentage. In case she could not be 
found or had died this legacy was to remain in my hands 
for use in the Agra Christian Hospital. I wrote at once 
and repeatedly to the old address of the Mottes in 
Maine, but received no answer. At length I discovered, 
through indirect sources, that Mrs. Motte and Noelle 
were both still living and here in Pemberton. I wrote 
again; still no answer. Then I decided to come.” 

‘And coming, you find yourself no nearer 

‘] hear you speak of coming,” cried Mrs. O’Brien’s 
voice at the door, which at the moment she had opened, 
‘and it is certainly high time. The carriage is waiting to 
take us for our drive, Doctor Hartlieb. Have you for- 
gotten your promise to drive with me at three? Here is 
something for you, just delivered,’ and she handed him a 
note. ‘ The girl who brought it is waiting for an answer.” 

Without pausing to speak the Doctor opened the 
envelope. As he read a shade of surprise crossed his face 

‘‘Dear lady,” he said, ‘‘to my sincere regret I cannot 
have the pleasure of driving with you this afternoon 
Commands are laid upon me to come for afternoon tea, 
and to come early, to 78 Gore Terrace.” 

O’Brien turned a look of startled inquiry on his friend 

‘“Ves,”’ Hartlieb added soberly, glancing again through 
the note, ‘‘ Mrs. Motte appears most desirous of a chance 
to talk over old times in Agra together, and begs me not 
to disappoint her.” 

Turning to the desk he wrote a hasty line which Mrs. 
O’Brien sent at once down to the waiting messenger. 

XIV 
HORTLY after four o'clock that afternoon Noelle, 
on her way home in snow and bitter wind, turned a 
corner by an apothecary’s, and was startled to see Katy 
coming from the shop, evidently in great haste, a small 
parcel in her hand. Calling her name, Noelle caught up 
with her and asked breathlessly what she had come for 

‘‘For some medicine for your mother, Miss Noelle,” 
said the girl, who was white and breathless with excite- 
ment. ‘‘ That Doctor Hartlieb sent me. He is there with 
her now.” 

‘*Poctor Hartlieb is with her?’’ exclaimed Noelle in a 
startled tone. ‘‘ Tell me every single thing, Katy, that 
you know,” she added low and urgently, and they hurried 
on side by side, Katy telling as they went, in broken, 
disconnected phrases, what had happened at the cottage 

The chain of events was as follows: During the morn 
ing, while Noelle had been out, Mrs. Motte had appeared 
nervous and excited; she had spent hours searching fot 
something through trunks and boxes in the dark, low 


roofed storeroom under the eaves. Katy had begged het 
meni a aus see Oty La an tat har Gaal what al ‘ cca 
lot ) i\ ii¢ if tO i rie il na i¢ Wa ¢ 
it she became irritable at every such egestio 
Noelle remembered that her mother had looked 
sually careworn at lunche , and ha dly SpoKel 





She went from the table to take her nap as usual, and 
Noelle supposed her asleep when she again left the house 
for her afternoon lessons, charging Katy to take the closest 
care of her. She now found that, as soon as she was gore, 
her mother had again begun her unexplained searching, 
which had ended at the mahogany secretary in the dining 
room. When Katy came in to put away the silver she saw 
her bending over a disordered open drawer, a small silver 
filigree case in her hand, which she hid hurriedly in the front 
of her dress. The girl noticed that she was much flushed. 
She sat down at once at her desk and wrote a note, 
sending the girl in haste to deliver it at Mr. O’Brien’s 
On her return Katy found that Mrs. Motte had pre- 
pared the small teakwood table in the parlor for after- 
noon tea with fastidious care and was upstairs dressing 
When she read the note which Katy brought her she 
turned so white that the girl thought she was about to 
fall. From that moment she seemed extremely confused, 
unable to dress without help or to speak intelligibly 


for 


Within half an hour Doctor Hartlieb rang the bell and 
was received in the parlor. In the tiny house it was 
impossible for Katy to avoid hearing what Mrs. Motte 
said in the conversation which followed, as her voice was 
unnaturally raised, and she repeated certain phrases 
over and over, such as, ‘“‘ Noelle does not want money!’ 
‘‘Promise me not to tell her!’’ ‘‘Do you want to make 
me a stranger to my child?” 

Inafew moments Mrs. Motte came out from the parlor 
and asked Katy if the tea was ready rhe girl was greatly 
alarmed at her wild expression as she snatched a silver 
water-jug from her hand and turned back to the parlor, 
Katy herself following with the tray. 

Doctor Hartlieb stood beside the tea-table holding up, 
on a level with his face, the same tiny case of green glass 
set in silver filigree which Katy had seen Mrs. Motte take 
from the secretary drawer. It appeared to have been 
lying partly hidden under some cup or plate on the table 
and there discovered by him. 

The box, opened by a spring, lay in his hand, and as 
Mrs. Motte entered the parlor, Doctor Hartlieb, with a 


smile, blew from it a small quantity 


of a brownish powder 
and said very pleasantly and ‘‘easy like,’’ Katy thought, 
‘*Excuse me, there is a littie dust in this box, Mrs. Motte 
What a charming little thing it is. You must have brought 
it with you from India.” 


As he laid the box down Mrs. Motte sprang toward 
him and confronted him with terror in her eyes, then 
burst into laughter, which Katy said made her cry, 
uttered a few incoherent exclamations and _ fainted 
Doctor Hartlieb caught her in his arms, carried het 
ipstairs and laid her nn the bed, oh, so tenderly, Katy 
said, a il he had been a baby he had put t » sleep ther 


| 
sent the girl running to the apothecary for something 


he wrote the name of on a paper 


Noelle sat by the bed as she had sat f: 
Doctor Hartlieb was in the shadows beyond 
opened her eyes and smiled faintly 

‘*T had a terrible dream, dear,” 
to me; then | shall rest.’ 

Sweet and strong and steady Noelle’s voice sounded 
through the mysterious stillnes 

\fterward, in the room below, Noelle spoke with 
Doctor Hartlieb. Calmness as of victory was in the girl’s 
ld have their way later 


r long hours; 


Mrs. Motte 


she whispered ‘Sing 





“Yes,’’ she answered him, ‘‘there were two hard years 

hopeless almost—after my father’s death. Since then 
she has been perfectly herself. But never, at the worst, 
was fear of harm from her before That powder —oh, 
Doctor Hartlieb, were you really in danger? What did it 
mean? What was it?”’ 

“It was nothing more than a strong Indian opiate, my 
girl; not a safe thing, but in that amount not dangerous 
It meant simply an image in her ‘dreadful dream’ of my 
having come to destroy her peace, your love. Let it 
never be spoken of again. I foresaw something of that 
nature when I found her condition. It was to be expected. 
What grieves me most is that this collapse should have 
been brought on by my coming.” 

“It was bound to recur at some time, they told me 
After you arrived I saw she was in constant fear. It was all 
a mystery, perhaps alla delusion. I cannot understand.” 

“What she feared was all delusion; what remains is 
good and beautiful. Soon you shall understand. Now 
will you promise, Noelle, to thank God tomorrow, as 
I know you do today, for our good friend Death?”’ 

‘I promise.”’ 


XV 


HE calendar on Doctor Tiffany’s desk in the parish 
house study was set at February first Che desk was 
littered with architect's drawings. Doctor Tiffany had 
just pushed them away with a gesture of impatience and 
sat leaning back in his swivel chair. Presently the outer 
door opened, following a light knock, and, unannounced, 
with the freedom of an habitué, Noelle Motte entered 
She wore black without signs of mourning; her color was 
brilliant from her walk in the keen air; there was less of 
sadness in her eyes than formerly, but a deeper tenderness 
‘What in the world brings you here?’’ asked Doctor 
Tiffany, taking her hands affectionately and seating her 
beside the desk. 

“What a welcome! Something very important,’ she 
added firmly, her glance, however, less firm than her tone 
‘Tam going to be married.” 

‘I have been in training for weeks against this,” he 
returned with his old whimsical smilk “So what can | 
do for you?” 

“Will you marry me, then 
her eyes to his face just then 

“Certainly,” his lips twitching slightly; “the irony of 
fate could have it no otherwise Is Dane in his usual 
luck? Is it to be soon?” 

‘“A week from today, Doctor 


Noelle could not Tais¢ 


liffany, if that suits 


you.” 

‘At the O’Briens’ 

“Yes, 1 am there now altogether, you know Phere 
will be no one but the family present, ¢ Doct 
Hartliel WM re t iil with his n the 

I | y | } 

I eaul | 
uw } ii W 
lite begin there and the chance | thpse cde 
people with him—lI am sure 1 ne ever had mucl 
JOY 

Doctor liffany gazed it her with a rare gentlenes 
but he returned at once with a certain determination 
the matter-of-fact tone which he found it wise to give the 


interview 

‘“Miss Motte, I am informed that the Wise Man from 
the East brought gifts; but I hear also that you are 
quixotic enough to decline them. Is this true? 
you had more sense.” 


| he ped 


I have not been in the least quixotic, Doctor Tiffany 
Che gifts you speak of are placed in Doctor Hartlieb’s 
hands in trust for the Agra Mission, but we— Mr. Dane 


and [—will draw our support from the income of them 
Is not that clear, straight, commonsensible?”’ Then 
with asudden, swift compunction, marking a certain touch 
of weariness in his attitude, she said reproachfully 
‘Why don’t you show me those plans and talk to me 
about the new church You never consult me any more.” 

“Don't [? Lay that to Dane He deserves it 
Besides, those plans are not for a church. If you had 


glanced at them with the smallest interest you would have 
seen that they are plans for a hospital, dispensary, and so 
forth, in connection with our present church.” 

‘‘How remarkable! May I look?” Noelle turned to 
the desk and bent over the drawings, Doctor Tiffany 
leaning back in his chair and watching het 

‘These plans are most attractive,’’ Noelle said pres 
ently. ‘‘ But how are the plans for the new church getting 
on? I have heard nothing of it lately, but that is not 
strange.” 

‘Not strange because you have had overmuch care in 
other directions; not strange also because there is to be 
no new church Phe funds as far as the donors consent 
are togotora hospital In general, they like the scheme.”’ 


if 


Noelle’s eyes spoke her incredulous amazement 
“Don’t you think the present church 
Miss Motte?’ 


good enough, 
with some asperity 


‘Why, yes. I always thought it was, and in the right 
place for the unfashionable folk, but I supposed you ¥ 
‘You supposed me wholly given over to sinful pride 
ind worldly ambition. Well, I wish to say that I myself 
found the gift of the lot by our Brother Search indigest 


Hardened worldling though I am, I 
have my better nature als« When you come right down 
to it, Noelle, I’m not such a bad fellow.” 

Noelle’s eves spoke unutterable thing She had risen, 
for the clock struck twelve ‘IT should think not! And 
there William Dane thinks vou hate him!” 

“And so I do,” with perfect gravity 

‘May I tell him so Is he in his office 
mind my speaking to him a moment?” 
with sudden shyness 

‘Probably not Run along 


if you please, Miss Motte 


ible from the start 


Would he 
Noelle spoke 


Don’t disturb me again, 
| have matters of importance 


to attend to. A minute, though! At what hotir do you 
wish to be married Let me mark the date on my 
calendar ‘lest we forget—lest we forget’!’’ a small sigh 


under breath 
‘Seven o'clock, if you please, Doctor Tiffany 
The inner door opened at Noelle’s knocking Dane 
appeared, a sudden flame of gladness leaping to his eyes 
is he saw het Doctor Tiffany turned back to his desk. 
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Exercises for the Beginner to Practice 


nostin da 


depends, ol 


Is¢ l 





ou p then Indication 
P ( ly en in such books 
< eXeTCISe O1 case demands cannot e det 
mune vithout a personal examination by an 
av 


The Weak Fingers of the Left Hand 


Slow trill with various touches, with highly 
lifted fingers producing strength through their 
fall and with a lesser lift of the fingers combined 
with pressure touch, watching closely that the 


with the 
evenness 


little finger strikes 
side. Rhythmic 
tiliously observed 


tip and not with the 
should also be punc- 


Ihe Greatest Composers as Pianists 


Is it true that nearly all the 
have been pianists ? M. L. 


great composers 


If by pianists you mean musicians whose sole 
medium of audible musical utterance was the 
piano, your question admits of no other than 
an affirmative reply The only exception I can 





think of just now was Berlioz; there were, no 
doubt, others, but none who belongs to the truly 
great ones The reason for this is, perhaps, the 
circumstance that the pianist throughout his 
education is brought into touch with greater 
polyphony than the players of other instruments 
and that freer tes y is a basic principle in musi 


Why the Pianist Should Study Harmony 


Do vou recommend the tudy of harmony d 
counterpoint to the piano student | [Ek 

By all mear I’ t to 

{ | ( ve 
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Movements at the Piano 
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What to Do with the Unemployed Hand 


When playing a piece in 


measur 
should 


the keyboard f 

If the t« mporarily unemployed 
will rest better in the 
favors the blood circulation, 


tends to renew 


not put 
this I 


ight easi 


e and a half or two 


drop my hand in my lap or keep it on 


the strength. |] 
it away from the 


be taken for 





which 
measures 


which, 


shot 


mar 


a rest of a 


i is OO; 


hand is tired it 
lap, because this position 
in its turn, 
ild, however, 
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keyboard too often, tor 


nerism 


Playing from Memory is Indispensable 
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Music 
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I er q 
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ind nswe 
€ ar 
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occurs 





Ihe Charm of Chopin’s Touch 
What kind of touc] 


Since 


1 did Chopin have? E.M 


a description of his touch would require 


too much space I reter you to the book trom 
which I gathered the most explicit information 
on this point It is ‘The Life of Chopin,” 
by Frederick Niecks (London and New York, 


Novello, Ewer and Company), and in the second 
volume, from page 94 to about 104, you will find 
what you wish to know, as far as it is possible to 
convey the charm of one art through the medium 
of another. Since you seem interested in Chopin 


I would recommend that you closely study both 
volumes of this masterly biographical work. 
How to Hold the Thumb 
What is the corre , t for the thum!} 
Should it be « ed well ae the hand while 
playing ? K. I 


In scale-playing the 
curved and kept near the index finger ir 
be ready when needed. In pieces this 
the thumb cannot. of course, always ! 


thumb should be slightly 
order to 
position of 


observed. 


Do Not Over-Use the ‘Soft Pedal 


Should the Gavotte in A oi %iuck-Br 








played without the soft pedal? Woes heral 
use of the soft pedal tend % ke th tudent 
lazy in using a light touch Ee. B 

Your first question is too general, as | isn 
piece of music that should yaaved entire 
with or without the soft pedai sed or 
when a certain change of cok r 
A too frequent use of the soft pedal does tend t 
a neglect of the pianitssimo te 
therefore . be discouraged 

Small Notes Under Large Ones 


What is the meaning of small notes printed 


the tretch of hand nece I t¢ lay the! 


Is the Piano the Hardest to Master? 
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Good Finger Exercises 
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IVERS & POND 


Florentine and Princess 


SMALL GRAND PIANOS 


\ 
| 
The most artistic and attractive min 
iature Grands that the world offers. | 








We are large manufacturers of strictly 
first-class Grand and Upright Pianos, as 
well as of the popular Player-Pianos. 
Our new catalogue, containing a wealth 
of valuable information, will be mailed 
free to interested persons. 


Ivers & Pond Pianos are sold by reliable 
houses throughout the United States, but if we } 
| ave no de: aler near vou wecan arrange to sup i} 
Hy no you from ovr extensive Boston establishment. | 
| Any piano you may order will be personally se- 
|| lected and shipped under guarantee of entire |} 
itisfaction. Attractive systems of periodica i} 
i} payments. Write us. 


|| IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
| 
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SHEETS ' 


AND | 


All Sizes 
| NAUMKEAG | 
| Steam Cotton Company 


Incorporated 1839 


Pequot Sheets M 


| Salem, Massachusetts 

i} 

i| Por YT Sheets and Pi Cases are note 

H their strengt SnOW-W te purit fine | 
} ’ | 
} aunderir qualities, and uniform excellence. ]j 
} Made upin sheets and pillowcases, or bythe yard i 
i Ask your dealer for them. i 
I l 
| PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY __ | 
| Boston and New York 
jL 
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i 1 Open Air Bedroom, 12 
ide in your home 


Sleep out 

lying comfortably in your 
own bed, protected from sud- 
den ehanges of the weather 


torm nsects and cold ind d | 
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| Eapecisl ly valuable to ‘business * profe ssional 
i} men ire indoors during e day Instantly | 
g Put in, no nals or screws. | % 
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WALSH WINDOW TENT COMPANY ; 
36 Franklin St., Morris, Ill., or Peterborough, Ont., Can 
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Stationary 
Reclining 
Rocking 
All three combined 
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Tiffany & Co.'s 
month, this interesting 


Lae 
4 . irticle, in which Madame Chaminade tells how her own compositions should be an c. d 
is; sung and played, is here reproduced from THE LADIES’ Hosk JOURNALof November, 1905. The article RY orrespon ence 
Y contains Madame Chaminade 
f 
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The Facilities of 
OR EDITORIAL NOTE — In view of the interest in Mad > Chaminade’s first visit to the United States this 
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ie’s own views as expressed by her personally to Mr. William Armstrong. 
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a ; ye ee ee DA The house of Tiffany & Co. 
~ My songs 5 | n this go slowly, for to make (eee 3 ; 3 
ex | should recom- {Rg % a mistake in the beginning is (OX was established in 1837. One 
(eg 2 mend firs ttha it 5 \ to make it for alwavs. S8) f i : 
ees: thesingerread (0H 4) |g aelgar sae of the first rules of the business 
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LA pZ 2231 the poem, and yd IX, both words and melody befor was to give unremitting atten- 
ESO get at its meaning The ye x) using the voice 1 . - ; ; 
5) words tos ire half of the AK 4) is plas tion to its correspondence with 
rags in the t NA a ( 5 SS 
cy) oa Tagg | Wy Cb customers so as to enable per- 
Oe oO ore : ve. hy “aN Li a 
POG nothing 2. \ ed into ] | eex sons living at a distance to 
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repetitions without meaning > fasialiiaillinn ’ 7 make purchases under the 
Now the poem plays the great 5 ala ng, and a general one of the | Za most favorable conditions 
role, and in the French lan ig } musi then the expressiot WD) 
: i matew . 
guage we have many rare i\ 2 iv be taken up. ae During the past seventv-one 
beautiful poems for the set 2 Es : ; a 
ting ot our songs. To me th fc It is Very Important to be AXE years, the policy thus early es- 
words mean a great deal, and 4 able to play your own accom- eae Lehe cery 
I never select any poem to ay t ie paniments. Study the piano Al tablished has served @s a Con- 
to music that has not made 5 for a year or two before you rags venience to three generations 
strong impression upon m« 5 tak singing. The age « . by 
through its beauty of senti 3 seventeen r ighteer s gene of Tiffany & Co.'s patrons, 
ne nc ess. Ther F illy the ti it girls bes 
ase: Cay =" eigen ' at gl x and from a very modest begin- 
commit it » Memory, and k sing ( i voices 
carefully think out its 4 t ning the correspondence serv- 
and develo r tl I i i If x ; . 
dee 4 4 ice has developed into one of 
E t the most important depart- 
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of the pelt a and effects that I had intended to go wit nd its expression as the 1 W j glass, china, decorative pot- 
7 tain words are complete gi ing co 1 ents are often fu n sustains vrite the melo VSS " 
with others less import int, of entirely diffe rent meaning, a little above the instrumenta mart to give t the necessary Ie ~ tery, enamels. fine stationery, 
or not contained at all in the original prominence Because the t I oy = hae) | a ee ” ee ee 
"lige = odie andaeer Rie nag ae ee hie ger ela peace al falls pi 3, leather goods or other obj cts, 
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A New Composition by Madame Chaminade yo agents or sell their wares 
ix 
To mark her first visit to the United States, Madame Chaminade has especially composed, Ms through other dealers 
and given to The Ladies’ Home Journal for publication, a new “Concert Instrumental,” which ison 
will appear in the next (the November) issue of this magazine. / 
Ae ana, Pe HED Re: i S aie one ie: =% NT GY || Fifth Ave. and 37th St. New York 
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‘But,”’ some one says, ‘‘mav I not feel pressed 













hundred other things waiting to be 


! { done when the time comes It is 
not all we have to do that gives us the ished feel 
ing: itis the wav we do what is before u It is 


the attitude we take toward our work 


Now this rushed feeling in the brain and nerves 








for time when I have more to do than I can possibly 
put into the time before me ?”’ 
Oh, ves, ves—vou can feel normally pressed for 
time; and bec ause of this pressure you can arrange 
in vour mind what best to leave undone, and so 
relieve the pressure If one thing seems as import 
as another you can make up your mind 

that of course you can only do what vou have time 
for, and the remainder must go. You do not do 
what you have time to do so well if you are at the 


int to do 
























































intensely oppressive Many women, and mer 
to iffer fro : it keenlv, and they suffer the more 
because they do not recognize that that feeling ot 
rus) ; ' ' distinct fror hat the 
ive to « n truth it has nothing teve ( 
tI 
] nave een a WOT in suller ] niu with the ense ol € a 
for time when she had only two things to do in the whole da ni 
those two things at most need not take more than an hour ea¢ Thi 


same woman was always crving for rest I never knew, before I saw 
her, that women could get just as abnormal in their efforts to rest as in 
their insistence upon overwork. This little lady never rested when sh« 
went to rest; she would lie on the bed for hours in a state of strain 
about resting that was enough to tire any ordinarily healthy woman. 
One friend used to tell her that she was an inebriate on resting. It is 
perhaps needless to say that she was a nervous invalid, and in the 
process of gaining her health she had to be set to work and kept at 
work. Many and many a time she has cried and begged for rest when 
it was not rest she needed at all: it was work. 


She has Started Off to Some Good, Healthy Work crying and 


sobbing at the cruelty that made her go, and has returned from the work 


as happy and healthy, apparently, as a little child. Thenshe could go to 


rest and rest t purpost She had been bus in wholesome action 
and the normal reaction came in her rest As she grew more natural] 
interested in her work she rested less and le and she rested bette 


petter because ne iad something to rest tror ind something re 





Nov ft 1 i ount ol esting, Dut gets r r 
from everv moment ot rest she take etore ii he rest OI ide her 
} 1] nd v 
vant more rest and kept her always In the strain of fatigue And 





might seem to many a very curious result is that as the abnormal desire 
for rest disappeared the rushed feeling disappeared, too 

There is no ne thing that Americar men needa more tna! 
healthy habit of rest, but it has got 1 real rest, not strained 

} 

r 

Menta Fs F ff tR 
a sense of turm«< nd aoe not Know it he sit mplace 
pose of prompt action, quietne ind rest, and has a tornado all about 
her She is so deluded in her own idea of herself that she doc 


observe the tornado, and vet she has caused it Everv bod I r 
household is tired out with her demands, ane he herseltl 1s 1 iron 
] 11 ) ; } +} | ; + | snr 1 + + +} y 
ally 111 But she think ne is a eace, ant ( novyed i ( 


should be tirec 


If this woman could open and let out her own interior tornado, 
which she has kept frozen in there by her false attitude of restful quiet 


she would be more ill for a time, but it might open her eves to the true 





state of things and enable her to rest to some purpose and to allow her 


household to rest, too 


It Seems, at First Thought, Strange that in This Country, wher 


right habit { re Oo great needed. t r tr: ot rest ouk 
ne é ‘ e ¢ gore () ri 
I ( ( l W r 


“‘rest’’ amount t What strength doc t bring u What enlighter 











ment do we get fron 

With the little ladv of whom I first spoke rest was a stead) 
weaker ing process She was re ting he! OCY tr ight tu ir¢ it 
grave When a body rests and rests the cir gets more nad ore 
luggish until it breeds disease in the weakest organ, and then the 
physicians seem inclined to give their attention to the disease, and not 
to the cause of the abnormal strain whicl behind the disease 
Again, as we have seen, the abnormal, rushed feeling can exist just 

with too much and the wrong kind of rest as with toc 


We Have Been, as a Nation, Inclined Toward “Americanitis” for 
















( ng hat children and children’s ¢ dren have inherited a sen 
of rush, a the fer intensely fror t with a perfectly clear under 
tanding of the fact that they have not hatever to hurrv abou 
Thi quit true of men as lit Is ol er Ir ich ises the f 
re ile not to fasten tl ens is to anvtl the 
( ( ( e t ) rt ( I elax out ot ( 












same time worrying about what you have no time for. 
There need be no abnormal sense of rush about it 
Nature tends toward health, Nature 
rd rest—toward the right kind of rest; 


we have lost the true knack of resting we can ust as surely 








it as a sunflower can find the sun. It is not something arti 





ficial that we are trying to learn—it is something natural and alive, 
something that belongs to us, and our own best instinct will come to 
our aid in finding it if we will only first turn our attention toward 


finding our own best instinct. 


We Must Have Something to Rest From, and we must have some- 
thing to rest for, if we want to find the real power of rest. Then we must 
learn to let go of our nerves and our muscles, to leave everything in our 
bodies open and passive so that our circulation can have its own best 
way. But we must have had some activity in order to have given our 
circulation a fair start before we can expect it to do its best when we 
are passive 

Then, what is most important, we must learn to drop all effort of our 
minds if we want to know how to rest; and that is difficult. We can do 
it best by keeping our minds concentrated on something simple and 


liet and wholesome. For instance, you feel tired and rushed and 




















you can have half an hour in which to rest and get rid of the rush. 
Suppose you lie down on the bed and imagine yourself a turbulent lake 
ifter a storn The storm is dying down, dying down, until by-and-by 
there is no wind, only little dashing waves that the wind has left. Then 
the waves quiet down steadily, more and mort intil finally the irt 
ripples on the water. Then no ripples, le wate 
The sun down. The skv glow ght come O 
appears e nk 1 tree ind sk nd star ea 
reflected the quiet of C ¢ nad ire ‘ ike I 
i et n¢ efre eC d ted d reac ¥¢ a ¢g 
l k t t De I ¢ 
Wr \ ner W () Y 
¢ VV ¢ 
esc e f 
tfu ‘ ae gil 
\ ile ( ¢ i t ( ai 
9 g ( fir ynstant Vv O ge We t 
et tne ( e! ( ¢ nad | no tte tior the 
I kne ( h as nervously and some orgatr f her 
hody were weakened very much by the illness She made up her mind 
to rest herself well and she did so Every day she would rest for three 
hours; she said to herself, ‘‘ I will rest an hour on my left side, an hour 
on my right side and an hour on my back.”’ And she did that for dav 
ind davs When she lay on one side he had a very attractive tre 
OO} il Wher he 1a\ on the other ne had I nteresting picture re TOre 
. WI ; , | the «] ey oan tue ' 
pg 1 a one gre ( r eve 


ad rest “ ri ind get ¢ Taster tor t oe r nsisted upor 
iking the exe Sé ithoug it first she had to do the greatest 
ire Now that thi oman j ell st I ys t t ( P 
now ( t I 1 r tl ever before 


For Normal Rest We Need the Long Rest of Night. For shorte 
rests which we may take during the day, often opportunity comes a oO 

expected time ind lt Ost expected wa ind e must be reac 

take ac H ige oT It We eet ilso the labit ot or} Oo re { 


gain t it of resting normally helps us t or 
\ wise old lady said: ‘‘ Mv dear, vou canr exaggerate the 
ortance of thing She expressed even ire, perhay than she 
It is our habit of exaggerating the importance of things that keep 
us hurried and rushed. It is our habit of exaggerating the importance 
of ourselves that makes us hold the strain of life so intensely lf 
vould be content to do one thing at a time, and t] 





Ihe More Work We Have to Do, tl rdet é 


nee r 1 le principle t o I iT ork ( 
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Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


Will Do Your Fall 
Housecleaning With 
Very Little Help From You 


This handy, all ‘round Cleanser will put your 
entire house, from cellar toattic, inspick and span 
condition in less time, and with less work and 
less expense, thanever before. This onecleanser 


Cleans, Scrubs, 


Scours, Polishes 


| taking the place of old-fashioned soaps, 
soap-powders, scouring-bricks and metal- 
polishes, and doing all their work in a new 
and better way. 


Avoid Caustic and Acids 
Use Old Dutch Cleanser 


IN THE PARLOR — it cleans marble statuary 
without turning the marble yellow as soap does 
Cleans and polishes chandeliers 


IN THE BATHROOMS -it keeps enameled 








t wast ta ets 
IN THE BED ROOMS t polishes hed 
teads, freshens uf ainted walls and cleans windows 





IN THE KITCHEN —it scrubs wood floors 
ft ainted or unpainted wood-work ; scours pots kettles 


and pans, and polishes glassware and « ullery 


Large Sifting-Top Can 10c 


(At all grocers’) 


If your grocer does not keep Old Dutch 
Cleanser, send us his name and 10c in stamps 
and we'll gladly pay 22c postage to 
send you a full size can. 


Also write for our useful booklet ‘* Hints 
for Housewives,’’ sent free upon request 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Dept. 106 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Branch 
Toronto, Canada 
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} ; ZiRS. ROOSEVELT will, 
= : White House next spring in as good health as wher 


probabili 


fii (7) She came to it seven years ago. She has in that 
I} time enjoyed almost complete immunity from even 
\ slight illnesses There has been no hint of nervous 
? prostration in her case at any time In fact, the periods 
Ke = xf have been short when she has had to absent herself 
it all from the ordinary duties of her home or to relinquish in ar 
egree those pertaining to her public positior She is practical 
he only mistress of the White House of whom these things can be 
d And et she be ngs to that slende 1 ¢ f fe t 
en to nerves.”’ 
Mrs. Roosevelt ( ( e tne I to dis I ere Se et 
er being able to Kee erse LOOK nvys i ( ae e the 
] es re ( r € tne S¢ f 
1 € it€ Preside e | le St r \ 
e iS a S¢ et it ( e tha in be ide I pre ri the 
\merican woman who does not begin to do the work that of necessit 


evolves upon Mrs. Roosevelt 


She is a tren 


of the strenuous President 
o idler us worker, but her secret lies in two 


} 


enadc 


three very simple rules, and it is because she has adhered to those 


rules of living that the seven vears of official life have left no traces on 
er face nor taken from the figure of her 


earlier womanhood. 


away one graceful line 


3ein2 Outdoors as Much as Possible 


NE ol Mrs Roe st velt’s stror pe st por ts is that she I akes a prac 
tical distribution of her time among those things which stand for 


She Believes in 


e good of the body and those which are best for the mind. She has 
iintaine i t te ¢ r r ( s her 
( i eristi Ni e tt r 
i I e nospit ¢ W H 
N i eve ced ail og ¢ aes 
‘ evelt Ac t 
c la t y é 
i The Pres 
A Li f 
ul 1 ( { 
ese, a ri ri be Myr | eve S 
SIze i | See r r 
€ ~ € ere ‘ 
t ' | 


( Set r 
r \ ‘ VW ¢ () | 
r S ( 
there tea Se ¢ \ 
Knot, Mrs R Virg 
e f i é her 
t dem<« ‘ ; , } 
» Lilie lor tne \ Zz 
t tage in the woods is | 
dining-roon nd kit 
He t ‘Fre i ita A 
s 1itas DHle€ Am 


Exercise and Simple Livi 


M®: ROOSEVI 
A Val 


LT belie 


King, and rare I ( 

ri easure ot it Dur g 
e pasttour vearsshe could be seer 
mosteveryv s« hool-dav w alking t | 
] | 
ar with her daughter eaving | 
} 4] } } | 
ne girl at the school and waiking | 


SKiV DacK tl the White H« 1S¢ | 


She makes a horseback ride a pra 
al essential to her daily miort 

This horseback ride she usually | 
ikes with the President After 
r seiect a certain route the res | 


ents of that particular locality get 
the habit of 
fternoon affairs by the passing of 


regulating the 


ne couple 7 he are like v to go 
ver the san 
eek, until 


1@ road 
they 


every day fora 


have memorized 





ery turn and twist in it The 
e usua away from the White 
House on these rides at least tw 
s, and while the otte ( 
e edyt C ri 


tnat COIGS are never cor! 





tracted in the open air 


\ second aid which Mrs 


Mi 











. Roosevelt 


ind the Sa io e of the I tha 
the children It would amaze some 
Roosevelt table But Mrs. Rooseve 
the health of her famil The White 
of course, but it is Mrs. Roosevelt wl 
The cook is Mrs. Roosevelt’s own cc 


vith the Roosevelts for vears, and her wages are paic 
4 pala 





r } ] 
vite This cook 
supreme in a he familv cooking 


retires and a French caterer assume 


she I des ! 
*“OoT) 1 
r€ pie t KI 
1 
K WSs 
House ste 
10 telis Nir eac! 
ok, an Irishw 


Roosevelt’s wishes exact] 


VW hen large dir 


*s entire charge 





ners are 


Mrs 


) j ry 
resider 


and she 


Rooseve 
Whatever 


i ever given over the feeding of her familv to one 
they eat ist have her approval. She looks sha ifter the 

il foor Fa dishes and ri On 

teg I ! WV it a tre P 

, ‘ serve 

egulat er é i é tM 

sts W t l ime era 
f instance, a itching some ha socia 

it the roe eve ther reT s b SW 1 servant 
dispatched th orders to remind them. 

\nother strong point Mrs. Roosevelt’s peace of mind 
tive value which she gives to dress: she does not follow every } 
she is as moderate in dress as she is in any other qualitv of which the 
world has cognizance. While she is always suitably and 


dressed, her ay g 
tvie She is t} 


*same in he 


t ntin > . + } } } y 
tior Her it ites always find her busy at some 
vhich means something more thar ere istime It 
Se g orta \ k inte ded eitne S¢ it ) 
re T S S 
€ ¢ ( ¢ the 
She has Alwavs ried to Keep Out of t 





Her Daily Walk 


+ he 
social life 


{ 
party’ at the White House, nor of any 


ypearance suggests comfort rather than 
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The Family’s 


r WILL be 
f Mi | 


One never h 
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(,00d 


tastefull 


the extremes of 
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. = bric ve 


suming occupa- 


pleasure or work 
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— Faneuil 


Pattern | 
A new and at- 
| tractive design 


| wrought in the 


tamous {847 
ROGERS BROS.” 
ware is now 


| on sale. 


The Faneuil 
Pattern is one 
of dignity and 
grace—its lines 
suggestive of 
the Colonial 
from which 
period it takes 
the name of 





Faneuil. 





In appearance 
it is the equal of 
any design In 
the 
quality and 


workmal 


ship being 


sterling 





upon the 
same 
high 
plane 
as all 
goods 

| bearing 


the stamp 


“IBATROGERS BROS. 


i 
The Faneu Pattern 1s 





now 
made in the st aple spoons, forks, 
knives and many of the fancy 
| pieces and will shortly be 
procurable in the full line 
There is every indication that 


the new design will soon estab 





lish itself as one of the most pop 
ular of this well-known brand 
of “‘Silver Plate that Wears.” 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” ware 


1S sold by the best deale rs 





evervwhere. Send for catalog 
we ° Lo showing the Faneuil 


: 
Pattern as well other patterns 
| 


of which there are many styles 


some fancy, mé simple 
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EpITORIAL NoTE—This article is written in conjunction with the material printed in the last 
issue of this magazine (for September) on ‘‘The Editor’s Personal Page,’’ and is in indorsement 
thereof as the word of a physician of years of special study and observation on the subject of 


which he writes. 


His position in connection with the various New York medical societies and 


hospitals with which he is associated gives authority to his words. 


RES BRAI YOUNG woman, about to be married, came 
{SoS to me one day and asked this question: : 
Wail (* “Why is it that a good number of my girl 
I| |) || friends, who never knew a day’s illness before 
\ Ws they were married, have changed so since their 
KORE “3 Marriage? Some have sickened and become 
VA more or less chronic invalids, some have had 


severe operations performed upon them, and not a few have 
lost their lives after some of these operations. Is there anything 
in marriage that converts a healthy girl into a sickly woman?’’ 





I confess that at first I was at a loss for a ready reply to this 


direct question. The answer naturally involved a recital of 
facts that are not usually made the subject of conversation 
with a young woman. I realized how important the question 


was to her, and I decided to be frank with her. And I was. 


None but Healthy Men and Women Should Marry 


N' YW it is an undeniable fact that this same wonderment has 
come to thousands of other young women. If thisis sothen 
what is the answer to the question? And why has the informa- 
tion on so important a Subject been withheld from the public ? 

First of all, the necessity exists for us to be frank with our- 
We must remember that to the pure all things are pure 
“What Infinite Wisdom, Power and Love has created no man 
nor woman ought to be ashamed to think of, to read of, to 
learn and teach.” Nothing in all Nature is so wonderful and 
beautiful as the relationship of the sexes applied to the perpetu 
ation of the race, and the institution of marriage is nothing 
more than society’s recognition of the existence of this fact and 


selves 


its proper regulation Sut what have we done with this won 


derful manifestation of Divine Power, Wisdom and Love? In 
a spirit of mock modesty and prudish delicacy we have 
enshrouded it in a cloak of mystery; we have made it a subject 
tabooed in polite conversation; we have made it a secret thing, 
which none dare talk about, but which must be learned by each 


of us for himself, often by the painful and humiliating road 
1" 


of bitter experience. It is because of society’s sham modesty 
ind hypocrisy in dealing with marriage that innumerable 
sal f innocent ing have been ruined ordestroyed 

I 1 oral S 

) i t t l ) 
ict if his ph rmenta 1 

e the health and well-being of his chosen wife or of such 
lildren as may be born of the union The same is, of course, 


who joins in the marriage bond, for in no 


true of the womar 


other way can we assure to coming generations that undisputed 








id In vi€ ip »>pe Well bo rely I ion 
seems simple enou but how often d » give it a thought 
in the course of our daily life? To what extent does the average 


mother know any 
thing, or even inguife of those who might know, about the 
health and habits of the man whom she has chosen to live with 


girl about to enter her new life as wife and 


for the rest of her life? What does her parent or her guardian 


the girl 


od 


know about the physical well-being of the man whom 
I 


has chosen to be her husband ? 


Thousands of Women and Children are Slaughtered 


IGHT here is the crux of the matter. I know you will sa 
thisisa de ite Matter to discuss Irue, but it is just because 
ve have ch ces 


sen to regard it as a delicate matte 





at the fearful consequences have resulted or a quarter of 


i century the facts have been forcing themselves more and more 
Ipon medical men, and, accustomed though we are to the sight 


of human ills and their painful conse 





juences, we stand aghast 
at the increasing slaughter of innocent women and children 
Slaughter? Yes, a Slaughter of the Innocents, in comparison 
with which the historic massacres of the Dark Ages sink into 


The lives of thousands of women and children 
our stupid, ostrich 


insignificance 


are each vear being brutally sacrificed b 





ke policy on this subject of burying our heads in the sands 

Now what is the main cause of this frightful condition? As 

is so graphically presented on ‘‘ The Editor’s Personal Page 
in the last issue of this magazine, the chief reason is found in 
the vast number of voung men who “ sow their wild oats,”’ and 


the frightful misconception on the part of the public as to the 


y of physical indiscretions on the part of men in early life 





the n 





What reputable physicians cannot underst: 


taken idea of thousands of mothers who have 





velous and m 


ight themselves to believe that their sons must scatter a 
f ‘“‘wild oats”’ before the settle down ind marr 
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Second: At least 50 per cent. of all childless homes in the 
country are due to one of these causes. 

Third: At least two in every six cases among babies of blind 
ness at birth or in early infancy are due to this one cause. The 
experts who investigated the reason for blindness in New York 
City go higher in their figures and say that 66 out of every 100 
cases are due to this cause. 

Fourth: Add to these the innumerable hundreds—yes, thou 
sands—of babies who are born dead, or who die soon after 
birth, and add yet to these the still greater numbers who are 
compelled to go through life afflicted with transmitted disease 

and then, my readers, you have before you a fairly good 
picture of what I mean by the tragedy of the marriage altar 

Remember, please, I am not quoting fancies nor guesses 
these are scientific, medical facts, proved beyond cavil or doubt 
They are, in fact, incontrovertible, as every physician who has 
investigated the question can tell you. 

This is the frightful condition of affairs that confronts the 
girl who thinks of marrying. And this condition, mark you 
well, is not getting better—if anything, it is growing worse. 
Only second to the ‘white plague” is this fearful “black 
plague.” It is no longer a condition that the American people 
can ignore. It may not bea pleasant subject to think about, to 
dwell upon, nor to face; but it is here, has been here for years, 
is growing worse, and the time for squeamishness is over if we 
are going to protect our daughters and their future children. 


Are We Going to Permit This Slau&hter to Go On? 


it 1E simple question we have to face as fathers and mothers 
is this, and it is time we faced it squarely 

\re we going to permit this terrible slaughter of young 
vomen and children to go on because we dare not bring tl 
issue into the open and meet it like men and women? Must 
additional lives be sacrificed before we take cognizance of what 
is going on? No nation can long survive such a continuous 
and ever-growing onslaught on the mothers and infants of the 
land. It does no good; on the other hand, it works distinct 
and fearful harm to go on and make ourselves believe that the 


evil does not exist so widely as it does, or that it will cure itself 
It do awiat 4 fan vf extent. and it wi 
H 
| . | 
I 
: y 
~ 
r porn inta 
Chird: To prevent the infliction of a life of disease upon the 
children who do live. 
Fourth: To prevent the blindness of this frightful percentage 
those born blind or those blinded soon after birth 
Fifth and Last To prevent the domestic unhappiness in tens 


ol thousands of homes bec ause of the abse nce of « hildren 


Now can these results be accomplished? They can 

Basic and elemental as are the conditions on which these 
serious and startling results rest, the remedy exists. 

The first step is 


as this magazine has so wisely and so cou 
rageously advocated —we must edu 


ate our boys and girls. We 


must get away from this mock modesty that has done so muct 


harm, and we must teach them about their physical selves s« 


that the ysteries and whisper ngs about whi h we hear sor ict 
shall be cleared up and unfolded all their beauty and purity 
We t « nguish between innocence and ignorance Chere 
S m tue in ignorance We must effectually wipe out the 


double standard of morality: one standard for men and another 
rr women There can and must be but one standard, that of 
This is not a question of morality alone; it is a 
matter of health also, a matter of social economy. We must 
demand of young men that they shall enter the state of matri 
mony physically well. This we have a right to insist on; aye, 
more than a right 


a sacred duty, a duty that we owe to our 
daughters and their children. 

If a man courts the hand of a girl in marriage every decent 
man and woman asks that he shall be morally clean That isa 
standard which society imposes, and that standard must be 
maintaines ical 


But let us add another requirement: physical 





leanliness Let him be physically clean. He must be made 


to accept this as an inflexible rule 


“Is He Physically Fit to Marry My Daughter?” 


lr IS time that every father of a daughter should investigate not 
only the financial condition and the moral condition of the man 
who wants to marry his girl, but his physical condition as well 
perhaps above them all. “Is he physically fit to marry my 
laughter and to be the father of her children?”’ Let every 


father ask himself this question Never mind now what may 
a 





ive been the father’s own early 1 iscretions We are dea ing 
future rat 
I ( i r il i { r ! } 
VM I 1 g 
i ea r Before ‘ 1 ¢ 
i da I int yu I t ) Sicia 
( ) ire ph i ve ¢ " 
scus i il prospects But the ph art firs 
No t eve rather in ( in he do 
et e sh 1 ( I He owes that oh ow 
daughterabovea and he owes it also to the comn inity at large 
r il g men once got it Into thelr 


1eads that a physical as well as a moral standard was to be 
by the fathers of the girls whom they would 

irry there would very soon be a material decrease in the 

sowing of wild oats,’ and while the fearful conditions that now 
exist would, of course, not be obliterate d they would be lessened 
to a remarkable degree 

The remedy for this whole fearful condition— worse, I repeat, 
than any other scourge save that of tuberculosis—is really in 
the hands of every parent, whether of boys or of girls 

he time to turn our faces away from it has gone by: the 


time to face it squarely is here. 
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Registered U.S. Pat. Office 


writer says: “The | 
use of a thoroughly | 
reliable preparation of | 
cocoa should be uni- | 
versally encouraged, 
and it is the con- 
sensus of opinion 
among medical men 
as well as laboratory 
workers that the 
breakfast cocoa 
manufactured by 
Walter Baker & Co. | 
Ltd. not only meets 

the indications, but ac- 

complishes even more | 
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The Grinding of the Public 


y R public schoo é painfully and lIOWLV oming 
realize the absurdity of their 
same moule ry 


1, whether he fits it 





Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver, Colorado 





' if ictivities of a great city’s life, employing hun 
f childre dreds of men, women and children in honorable 
it thev sl | occupatior the great merchant-prince, Marshall 
, e di tie Field, has left his indelible impress upon the nation 
expect in the very example he left, inthe work he wrought; 
ies il , teaching every American boy that he can be honor 
T able and successful in business, teaching him to 
| el ( But corn all unworthy things and to look to the method 
it anhood as the best method, after all, to pile 
ist} the » character or wealth, and indeed to win and 
a ws ( ot} 
\ ; ess gaint , 
( r i xem plified the life of Theodore Roosevelt mort 
e W stor nd Lincoln. is ore nowert 
4 i 
3y What Measure Should a Man be Measured ? 
best laws, tor their rotectio! ist s¢ 
t in the tomorrow. AM not writing against wealt a good thing in its place, 
and a very important thing. But 1 want to sound a note of warning 
School Mill against the dangers of wealth to the childhood of the nation. Too 


nany of our boys are being inoculated with its poison. Only God 
around to knows how many are being debauched by luxury and ease, merely 


effort to crowd ever ild into the because thev were unfortunate enough to be born in the lap of wealth. 





not The schoo ( ( elled te Under the green bay tree effects of selfishness generated by the misuse 
le rned out whi t have been of money, thousands are becoming calloused and indifferent to the 
less citi their ¢ re dire elfare of their brothers. How much is a man worth, how much can 
efulne ( ncy I disgrace t bee estion « 1 import e. We want to 
it a DoyY t mit r a ¢ t H e done others, tor his 
LC Pra re taug State I \ 
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A Sf eekly 
Salary for 
any PFOman 


On the first of last 
October THE LADIES’ 
HomME JOURNAI 


made 
a new arrangement 
with several thousand 
women who were act- 
ing as subscription 
representatiy es of the 
magazine. Instead of, 
as In previous years, 
making a series of com- 
petitiy e prize offers, 1n 
which, necessarily, only 
a limited number of 
workers could be =) Oe 
cessful, the company 


oular 


oO 


oftered to pay are 


weekly 


salary to any 


woman who would de- 


vote her spare time to 
‘ 

~ 

tO SENGINGE NEW OFraer 


months 
we paid out the largest 
amount ol money ever 


spent by a publishing 


firm for this 


] 1] 


Work. SO We! 
hows 
the results of the ex- 
periment that we have 
now decided to repeat it 


for the coming wintel 


~ 


It you will devote 

7 1 = 

leisure hours this 
winter 


to the work of 
looking’ after our sub 
scription business, we 
will pay you a weekly 
alary besides an extra 
nission on. every 
here is 


comm 
Sent 


nothin vague nor com 


experiment we 
are willing to have 
> 
you do so and to send 
everything necessary 
for taking up the work 
at once. 
a line of InquIr) to 


Just address 


lation Bureau 
Tue Lapres’ | 


Phil Iphi 


Phe Cire 


| syivania 
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FIRST 
The 

King’s Great- 
Grandmother 


sds the great 
grandmoth 
ers were 

nce as young as 
e aTe. So. wher 


Deg 


en g1ri iTe¢ 
iduated from 
l¢ grammar 


chool. She lived 

Moab, in the 
ountryof Balaam 
and Balak, and 
er Name Was 
Ruth. And at 
hat time a new 


ily moved into 





the neighborhood 


from the land of 





SECOND 
The 
Bramble 
and the Fire 

BIMELECH 

wasakin 


son. His 


fathe wa t! 
I e Gide 
f oht 
e I 
I nd the 
| hers But he 
dseve brot 
S vher 
G died € 


t10n at once 


e, “‘ Which of 











the Princes shal 
be the King ?” 
This question 
vas promptly 
al ¢ r ¢ d 

Ab ( H 
Wer 7 the Ne 

, 
S t ( 








N < n ( An ( 
er cf Orpah, a t} 
rt} e im 
) d Or ‘ ‘ 
I t N K eT ( 1 aw <« 
teal er eve kissed the ( 1 tl i 
k to Bethlehe At first they | d tl t 
But et m that the ild better I r 
‘ ‘ ( gi h e for 
ent g c t But Ru r 





t 
( 
( i¢ 
‘ 
e whe ¢ ri é 
r. So Ruth wer gle é 
elionged to a ric! I S¢ 
) 
( Be e¢ 
d as} ‘ ‘ 
Be k 
r ilk 
\ 
\ ¢ GG 
re 
\nd R " H 
And B« er 
, OWwT a 
So Ruth g ( ‘ ‘ 
r r as I St < 
‘ Ippe 1 the 
( B 1 hi ell isse ( ce An 
( ers ( dr ] S e nf \ T 
I 
1 | ; 
ore t i bushel of barlk h 





li 
» every ny, % yg irl d 

Ruth gleaned from morning till night in the fields of Be 
By and bv good Naon Lid t hers« a “ Boa 

Ruth has no husband. How pleasant it would b 





pass And one day she called Ruth and thus and 
nd Ruth, who thought that ever 


nised to do as she was told And that night the 









and the moon \ d B s g 
} } . 
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( the fl t the 
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THe day Boaz sat the city gate, and the 1} 


led ten men I de the ‘Ne Re 

r 1 te el l I ng to our t ( | ‘ 
bu it 

“Yes,” the kinsmar ( I 

“But wait,” said Boaz, ‘‘ whoever bu the land 1 


} 


with it and Ruth her daughter.’ 
“That is too much for me,” said the kir 
hoe to show that he would not buy. 


by-and-by there was a little boy named Obed, and } 


father of Jesse, and Jesse became the father of David 


And so she planned and planned how she might 





‘Then the land is mine,” said Boaz And the next day 
ried Ruth amidst the rejoicings of all the people of Bethleher 
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‘ Le ¢ 
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She ‘ g 
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‘ a man nam (saa 1 to be King 
Abi ‘Who is Abi ” he 1 “WW 
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forest, like I W 1) 
they } 
‘ and the *. 
But the ne \ 
pes a | the end 
‘ ‘ 1 f lst h \ 
ear she ( { eT y { 
I ( And tl ( ight « a soldi death he 
hearer to come and kill him with his sword. Thus \ 
the evil both of the men of Shechem and of Abimele« \ pu ( 
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For 
Holiday 


Decorations 
All Successful 


Hostesses 


who seek effect, 


Use 
Demmisond 
Crepe Paper 


It is the strongest, most evenly 
































colored Crepe Paper made. It 
will stretch without breaking 
and is the only Crepe Paper 
that can be braided, stitched or 
draped withsatisfactory results. 


Ask your dealer for 





} . 
In addition to a large 


line of 34 shades (plain 
colors) 


Drowmisoud} 
Crepe Paper 
Decorated 


Comes in man 
Signs, artistic ana 
beautifully printed. 
Dennison’s Book 

“Art and Decoration” { 
AN 

the recognized au- & 
thority on crepe 
paper art will be 


maulied ol receipt 


Denison Ry ye 

eMManufactuiing ' 
f= 
SOMIPAty 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
6 Frar 


St. 15John58t 














aAngiin 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut Street 








CHICAGO 
128 Franklin Street 
ST. LOUIS 
413 North 4th Street 
























































EDITORIAL NOTE— Nearly eigh 


various remedies that his friends recommended. 


years ago Mr. Lent became afflicted with rheumatism, and he determined to try the 
Four years ago, with delightful satire and humor, he told of his 
experiences with these different treatments in his clever book ‘‘ Being Done Good.’’ 


Now, in the same vein, Mr. Lent 


tells, in a series of articles which he has written for THE JOURNAL, of his experiences with various ‘‘ remedies ’’ during 


the last four years in ‘‘ being done good’’ some more. 
ex —4N E day a friend came to me with a 
POE bottle in his hand and said: “‘ Here, 
at last here is a real cure, 
omething you have nottried ; some 

ih ») thing that has « ured thousands’”’ 
f “9 and then he went on as they all had 
4 done, a id handed me a bottle of 
ot-na,”’ the great family remedy-whisky 


‘ 
him I had heard 
l, 


3 old chap 





is eve rv body has heard 


ir ad, of ‘‘Weed-root-na.’’ I had read thos 
I ous testimonials to its wonderful curatiy 

powers from all the greatness of the earth. I took 

the bottle, and read forty-seven pages of printed 


matter that came wrapped around it and I felt 
that at last I had found the key that would open 
the gates of my house of bondage. What a mar 
velous grasp of this complex problem the dis 
coverer of this ‘invaluable remedy,’’ Doctor Quackman, showed! I 
read all he had to say about the Indians working such wonders in 
cures for rheumatisin, and I remember being moved to ask 
friend of mine how it is that a big Indian is not in charge of every 
hospital: they know so much more than white doctors. He told 
me why. The Indians have no time to run hospitals, because, since 
Quackman improved their ancient remedy by the generous addition 


4X alcohol they have been sticking close to the improvements, leaving 


a doctor 


the weedy elements for Quackman to fool with as only a great scientist 
~ But I now realize that as it is impossible to skip the Pyra 
a trip to Egypt so ‘“ Weed-root-na” looms equally large in 
the pill provinces, and sooner or later the poor rheumatic is up against 
Qua kman’s ‘‘ Wonder.’’ 


° } 
can Tool 


mids in 


L was thert 


So I poured out a glassful according to dit ms and witho 
niffing it I drank it. It was certainly vile I put it down like ar 
Indian, with a grunt andashiver. But ir diate there came to me 
the t yught, “*‘ Wher have I tasted that before nd a few da Late 
after I had taken some more glassfu ther ! to my reminis« 


mind an incident of my childhood 

It was Nearly Thirty Years Ago, | Remember, when one 
Uncle Dave Beardsley’s brindle cow took 
»ver the farm that day as the old cow turned away tror er ha 





\ heavy gloom hung 


iT L . 
et tu ( ] ) 

rect e po t u 
road |} id t t hi \ he ) 

d be er t Ok at he 

[The next morning the neighbor ne ‘ { 
I i | Gregstone, I) 3od VM Da S b 
( Bro ind several othe } V B Grove 
Honesdale, for the sad news had traveled far beyond the Bethany road 
[These men knew cows inside and out—horns, hide and hoofs, teet] 


tail. What they had to say proved to n 


that know ledge is 











power. Each man had a different opinion, and med to know just 
: t to b r to do the poor creature g | Phe irried spreading 
} | f twigs, covered with dried ves that gave fort strong 
ipplementary bunches of dr t assafras, dock 
nd packages of tre ark 
di p, a 5 
I It 
I le h ell hit t il i 
t K Kett the kitch \ \ ib 
od fire ad sor e dec tor y 
Hol’ o hat yn't do 1 | I ] 
ice for I I ind then [ll I ‘ é y 
) re ne tv meta wut 1 
he Kit I I ( ( out te ‘ 
ird to participate in the consult ) rt had gatheres 
wut the de ted patient 
Seem ke it’s ve Ll Crreg We rht t t 
t rk on that 
Ever t i blar t I) I Watt GG 
het up r there and sl Ket r g 
\ mn, VOU KNOW 
(Queer case, t LOW 1D ; t 1 
ell the feed-boyx ) 
Gu | rig said Uncle Ep We got ter get irtes 
That st ym th tove’ll do “ t r | know of 
( ith i t ) I ( KING 


After Considering the Symptoms at Some Let 
to Ur pl pinion, and at that mi t Aunt A 


Wit 


, rhh ‘ \ veeds 
tine to « t go g P ex ) 

e hung 1 i ) trom t 
rest I es u \I n " uy husk 
tress wa Pha tI t all the th 

t I WwW i ea ¢ \ 
+} : 1 





In his next article he will tell ‘‘ How I Lived on One Meal a Day.” 


since the hired man gave me a bite of his chewing 
tobacco and I swallowed it. I felt that I must 
have been drinking that stuff all night. The taste 
remained with me all day, and, in fact, didn’t wear 
off entirely until I got used to sleeping among the 
dried weeds. I couldn’t forget how Uncle Eph’s 
dose smelled and tasted if I lived a thousand years. 

The day following the doctoring the old cow was 
much worse. She panted and was weak in the legs 
{ slake came over, looked at the brindle for 


C;eorge 
than an hour, and then he noticed how she 


more 
tried to vawn 
Dave, what in tarnation have vew folks beet 


’ to this caow? Fetch me a bowl of salt, and 





said he 

George covered his right hand with the salt and, 
grabbing the cow by the nose with his left, he pushed 
her head up, shut off her breath and rammed his right hand down her 
throat. He drew out a bone as big as his capacious palm. The poor 
beast had picked the bone up while grazing and it had lodged firmly 
at the back of her mouth between the jaws on the right side. 

‘Expect a caow to eat with a wedge like that!” exclaimed George 
Blake with disgust. 

‘I want tew know!” and many more exclamations of wonder came 
from the crowd that had again gathered about the patient. 

But George Blake had arrived too late. The cow died that night. 

| 


Medication administered without knowledge of just what ailed the 


l’ll show you something,” 


patient had brought about the usual result 
Moral: When you don’t know what ails a vy, remembet 
weed-water will drown her sorrows. 


When I Remembered the Story of the Old Brindle Cow, and 


























drank another glassful of ‘‘ Weed-root-na,”’ I sof red tears such 
e east wind draws from weak-eved New Yorker ite in Novembh: 
I realized that I had then, thirtv vears ago, missed mv chance of a 
lifetime Had I heard the knock of opportunity, then, at my door, I 
toda vuld stand in the shoes of the great, the revered, the unctuous 
Doct Ouackma . s%king hal I iga il ot caring two 
ts if the ashes did f off and muss my six-hundred-dollar fur-lined 
I . ny a sv le gs ( S g j 
1) 
| 
é g s he glide i 
The i e had beer t ] I 
‘ } Weed ; the 
| sixt t i ) t B 
grea t that | ssed ne ( € 
\ weed-s ed LiCONO { id at ) er 
then to thi dear America eople drinking »y the ga 
nd bringing fame and fortune to Doctor Qua 1, its discover 
I realize now that ‘*‘ Weed-roo i,’ the grea il reme t t 
v dollars a barrel tor iMacture irload [0 1D) (Quack 
in gets about se é i bottle t the gr 
depart ( t store ¢ eve 1] 
I M , ( I i 
I Know, from Experience, that All the Good Thin: 
VV d-ront . ¢ ; t cy } 
¢ i er 7 ( I B ‘ ( 
giassl ( Lhe l 
i re |} - f \ : 
k oC the ime leelmng doubt ) © Cx] t 
d the innocent pleasure attache ya sul is lacking. — 
Isn’t glorious to live these da ne \ iy do A 
Live I ich leaders is Quack il He tne ins doctor a 
the ndertaker’s friend I had tl ‘ e Ot se C1 ick in am 
is wwe once a 1 resort rte if re r t ( r 
so much of | W eed-root that I cou Lot n from studying 
envving hi it close ra H t notr rage, a ght 
hunter wit! | k ! t hi ( LDOo ( ina Norse 
pal ur from W ked erve t I I 
iDbb 1d other beasts of re tine ( lip I Le tl He 
doest \ to shoot } il é traps as readily as I 
i friend vho Ippied the nece rv taltl His porcelair 
+ a whispering gossip at the hote ire rare and costly Iti 
hardly possible, however, that the urpass in number his collection of 
human clay laid away in the cemeteries of these United States. Som 
of the guests wert irtled at the breakfast-table when his friend, 
Hoggent lis broken English, would sav, “ Vaiter, pring m« 
d ‘J Kervackma ) lose pel ” Craps ndeed 
e f t ( hiskv-distille 
1) ( } rt to 
[ Envy Quackman. V 
{) 
( ’ H 
() 
" t pr 
] ‘ 
\I ©) ( 1) () - 
| ed elic 
iB) \ t r ila ivi i 
; Nee i i 
i y ra ¢ outat B i Su ersea, t 


\ when | think ww simple it a \ I den ‘ vself for an 
Lic Ot course, | wa i boy when t ow di ind didn’t know 
wut huma ire, its gullibilit ind t methods of the 

rm g th fe-blood the poor Sul, 

tail y y gin eal to us 
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Furnished 


mailing and packing 


See Offer 


Below 


They are A-r 
standard silver 
plate, superbly 
fashioned, 
French Gray 
§Steriing ” 
finish, free 
from advertis- 
ing,and manu- 
factured exclu- 
sively for us by 
the celebrated 
silversmiths 
W m. A. 
Rogers, Ltd., 
whose name 
they bear. 





/ Extract 


of Beef 


in be made 


i” : 
4 Clear Consommeé, 
Bouillons and 


e Beef Tea 


, A Instantly into 





Nt rous r Dainty Dishes 


Meets all Government Pure Food 
Requirements 


How to Get the Spoons 
For eacl Spoon desired send a metal 
cap from any sized jar of Rex Extract 
of Beef or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef 
Extract and roc. in silvet 








orstamps to 


nd ma ne expenses 


q xT 
WI! ending 
i . , tter 
4 \ t want i 
pp | 


ir dealer do not carry Rex 
Extract of Beef, send us hi 


i 





name and 


i ddress a cc. In stamps, and w 
d i nee tf Rex 
, ] 1 f Beef If you send u On 
as 
ge in stamps, we w send you a two 
ye ounce jar of Rex Extract of Beef and 
Zz - ; 
4 one of the spoons described above 


Cudahy’s Extract of Beef is sold by 
grocers and druggists 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 


Beef Extract Dept. T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “From Ranch to 
able.” 


ible, in illustrated cook book. 








without cost 


Except the expense of 
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cae 
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in keeping as close as possible to domestic 
things. Many of the other girls advance the same 
rgest helping Mother in 


idea. Some of them sugg g 


her various household duties, one task at a time 


until the daughter can practically run the hon 


Others suggest planning one evening for st! 
social duties like making calls, or giving a st 
er pal bse ng as is y S 
he best forms of etiquette and good 
(nother but ells of t i 
€ Vas! ea to i € ) t 
ympanion; as shewasa strangerfrom the int 
you can imagine what this courte neant to he 
The girl who gives her article the title of “ At 











a pretty good idea for one even 
with various kinds of peop! 





pleasantly, you go home nervous and overtired, 


alone. So then take a bath and a brief rest, 
Then dress in some simple little gov 
chair, a good light and a book. By nine 
hair thoroughly and going through some mi 
ready for a good night’s rest. But you mi 





your own room, even if they be the friendly 1 
As for clubs, there seems to be no end to tl 
ravel r beauty ulture ill ¢ eller l 1¢ 
i e has its « 1or Sa el s 
Se r¢ he LOSt ge era 
g Ss, a being so we I ve i 
Apart t the regulat 
t y ryres > 








11 
¢ * 
The Real Happiness of Dress- gre t 
a Doll for an Invalid S 
rea 
Atte » years of this I 
e are now abie easi i ¢ 
a ida Sa Sl 1 i 
r ds r i 
r bh | ‘ t 
{ y ( r 
VOCAL teacher of mat irs’ exper 
A, ne of the business girls of the s 
After a little planning she enlisted the 
she was ers I \ i Inte l I 1 } 
u ver of others iltend a Li¢ 
clock on Wednesday eve Che res 
After greetings ere ¢ inges ( 
Ing iS ider her inst ) \ is t 
Oh, I ittend to tha she smi re 
» the piano she played a well-k ‘ 
this she said, and before the ilize 
through some simple exe ses a e firs 
Nov she ex immed \ nave eC 
surprised how your voices will develop.’ 
She saw that the girls were becoming 


refreshments were served, told them of 
girls meet in her home if the members « 
If there were fifty or more she knew 

located which could be had for the cost ot 


ten centS a member Their e1 


M* SUGGESTION 

ag gerne ty 

ind all her gings p Ked i 
Her La p to the ‘ i 
} 1 tw be i to decide 
S ere! hall IOK ( hat box. | 

{ r¢ } Ye). } he De 

da tv de eel ynde 





“ E”’ ARE six business girls; the amp 
small cottage built last year by a br 


of one of the girls. Our evenings together 


past winter have had for their text and key 


the two weeks of summer vacation during 
we are to occupy this camp. 

We have utilized all the old games, but 
this idea in mind they have seemed new 


game of “ Telegrams” was a new pleasure because 
) 


when we played it we were supposed to 


ul 
t 
the top of the mountain near the camp. ‘Wha 


yuld you do if ”’ brought forth ana 


Z4N THE very sane opinion of one 
‘3 contributor the life of a business 
} woman is an unnatural one at 

best, and to counteract the 

unwholesome effect of this way 

} of living—necessarily public and 
ars I 5e4 in a great measure unsympa- 
thetic—she suggests that the girls so occupied 
should spend the most of their leisure hours in 
developing the womanly side of théir natures: 


’ every article drawr 


One evening we 
Camp Chef and Picni 
ways and means 
sofa-pillows, while the most fascinating of Indiat 


Plotter, and discussed 
Once we hemmed tow 





gressive Rug Party” 


vo evenings and provided a useft 


t Often Leave Her Mother Alone 








and lying down. 


because of the end , 
vacation of two weeks 


pleasant evenings, isn’ 


wn for dinne 
1, 
| 











gation lub, through the 
F yvomal vasa e to et 































Discriminating 
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, Woman Chooses 
SHAROODS GS) ~ °( 


| (jie 
Se Ce § 3.30 
| SHOES 

Flexible ...... Soft 


Smart. . Comfortable | === 













j Ne Shoe ts lik 
I } r, for these 


sole wholly different 
fF’ trom those found in any 


other nake 


\) Grace and Comfort 


A woman can 









Ease for 
the Foot 


For Dress or Athletics 
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My 
Ci 


* Speer 


Ry, 1552 


All Styles, One Popular Price, 


$3.50 
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How to Get a Pair FREE: 


S \ 


Cal 


I lieé M I 


"4 “J 


SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION 


340 Broadway, St. Paul. Minn 
\ = 


Se. 
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OU NG raf oman 

in evening dre 

standsinjronto 
curtain and gtves in 
troductory recitation, 


ijterwhicht 1CCQVUUEEN 





vand as he 
1s the (QQUEEN finishes 
the chant the orchestra 
pia ys VU endels ohn’s 
Wedding March, the 


urtains are drawn 





k, revealing the 


fair ad o} tne bride 
lhe ol vnich on 
} le 
t tr f é 





ine sta 
Picture a maid of our land and time, 

On the evening of her wedding day, 
Wondering why at this happy time 

She was fearful and sad, as well as gay 


W ondering—wishing that she might know 
If brides of other lands and time 

On their wedding day were sad and glad 
Fear mingling with joy sublime. 

And as she wished, the old King Wind, 
Freed that night from his castle tower 

Heard—and, with a roaring laugh, 
Growled ‘*Here’s where I] show my power 





And he ummoned the dainty little Queen 
Who guard ne ( int irds them we 
} forth the bride he shouted loud, 
lo bow to tl uid and the tories te 
Or EN ch f 
. 
Vinds of the ight, y friend ire yé 
Winds of the night, oh t to me! 
Bring here the maids who on the morrs 


Will wedded be for joy or sorrow! 


Go thou o’er land and go thou o’er sea 


No matter how lor the journey may he 
Bring them to me a d ask them to t 
If LDpV O1 rd. and vhat land thev dwe 


The Brittany Bride 


I Brittany I come—I’m Love Ar ( 
| ear ota ( Vho 1 i i l 
-™ ¢ where the ho { { ( A 

From her lover who's pounding the doot 


When at last they answer his knocking loud 
} 


When he it ts they’ll say, ‘* Perhap 


She is hidden somewhere inside 


Then they'll bring out a woman wit! ver 
Phe i ni t rn vin 
The -_ in wl . ec ¢ de 











Lhe {« ¢ e door and the e Se et 
O , ] V 
} fer ? 
n ) 
} TY ; 
BRIDI esy) 
Yes, | the ‘ d tl ( 
Ino ‘ ‘ ve \ 
Give ‘ ‘ d to the care of a ‘ 
] te d ¢ what she has to 
Bride’s m t 1 
r ) nt r t é eb } 
} lé 1 
The tic h ha 0 lo ite< ( 
( eltort t der, and | ( ri 
to vield t er the ithority wt hn Croc 
e over thee If ‘ irt happy ‘ G 
eve t o longe ( r 
t oO Tort n it thee ( t 
othe ( ire evi OLD | ‘ 
ire e thee I quitted my othe 
to foll N 1. When the ds ar ( 
‘ ite ( ot hold then M G 
( t ct a 
[ mol t ri hie ¢ € 0 
f 
The M r 
The German Bride 
) 
\ 
| 
\ 
Hlo H 1] 
Hox the ' 
Hooray! H H 
| 
| , 
, i ‘ ; 
ma Re é ‘ ¢ 
l ost a lectie 4 r 
And < ¢ OVE 
4 iit V ¢ 
W < t r 








They'll prete! d to know naught of the bride; 








Dis Holy Cross—/ hold him—see! 
First in the house goes me; 

Dat means der iss no troubles com« 
No troubles der can be 

Yah, all dose many, many t’ing 

We Cherman brides must do 


lo keep de home mit happine 


lo keep dose hosbands true 


Ve It English language it 1 goot, 
For many t’ings all recht, 
But Cherman iss de only vay 
To say ‘Ich liebe dich!” 
TAs she says the last three words she throws her 


ums around her husband’s neck and drops 
them just as the orchestra plays ‘‘The Blue 
Danube Waltz.” 


place s on the stage. 


All oj the party waltz to their 


The Russian Bride 


[First a boy, dressed as a choir-boy and swinging a 


burning incense, 





censer Oo precedes the bride. 
Then the bride, carrying a tall, lighted candle, 
then the two maids VM ust ‘Lord God, 
Protect the Czar 
C)ut 
Ah, ere bride of be ty rare 
W he t the oblest heart ensnare! 
BRI 
© R ia itive lar d, 
\ bride I « ince 2 
At the ma fair my love d 
Fiftv 1 es paid for me 


Bread and salt and an almond cak 
1 ing of gold so ft 


At the betrothal feast the bridegroom gave 








| exchange for a lock of my! 
8) ec VICE threefold, 
| I 
‘Vv A 
The | d } ‘ 
] lave to ea 
Love Nays | ttle part 
If } rice ould know content 
Phe t f the eart 
/ 4 é } pro 1 ” 
he it entered, taper and incense still burn 
ng, marci to its place on the stage 
The Turkish Bride 
Bride descends the stairs alone ollowed by two 
1 hick ty ae Bo 
ma le Tur costume, each earing 
Lt e@ lowin them, 
re } , ompblexion, each bear 
] ? 
{ i { ) 
” t nselves ] 
, ” 
r 1 
‘ , 
lir 
(QUEEN 
Ladi« elec N r Oo ] i 
Who t rT t niae Oo ice awayr 
BRI 
We're 7] de trange eed 
It for us to be away 
From the harem where we're guard d we 
Especially on our wedding day 
We take ek te el ite 
Lhe edding of « da hte 
\ cere for each day 
\ our nupt we | re 
The loveliest ceremo of the ill 
I en he 1 is applied 
The feet and hands, in a garden fair 
Wit t ora h tal are dvec 
, BS 
Phe yipsies play their n ic welrc 
The d racel me 
VM rhted tape in and out 
\I t ] | flower twine 
Phe I groom we n never see 
I { ' ‘ 
] 
d 
m 
| re ul, 
y 
r 
re 
2 
The Japanese Bride 
iT ! tite 
t; , J ane 
1 e and much trimmed t 
Det informati regarding stage directions 
Y Ss, mus , recitations for other 





for e successful presentation 


t and receipt 





of self-ad ssed s ped envelope by 
THE ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR OF 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI 








On each side 
of this jinrikisha are 
two bridesmaids 
dressed to represent 
butterflies, each bear- 
ing a small tray, one 
holding a teapot and 
the other three small 
cups. They come 
with little running 
steps, and as the jin 
rikisha reaches the 
) centre o} the stage the 
/ man assists the bride to 

alight; her maids 
T tand on each side o 
, her as he speak 


flowe rs 


























Orchestra the Japanese ‘‘ Fauso-ka”’ at the 
entrance o} the bride and unt he speak 
(QUEEN 
A dainty bride all veiled in white 
lo greet thee is a great delight! 
BRID! 
From far across the Western sea 
We come from fair Japan, 
To tell about our bridal days; 
I'll begin where they began. 
If on some bright spring morning 
When you open your window wide 
You should find some cherry blossoms 
Lying on the ledge out ide, 
It means you have a lover 
Who desires youl heart to wit 
And, if your parents both agree, 
You take the blossoms in 
In ancient times our brides were sold, 
Now this is modified: 
The bridegroom send cn present 
lo the parents of the bride 
The wedding o’er, how d our P 
We must work hard, obey 
Be faithful, patient, humble wive 
Must be but ive ilwa 
L4t the « r t} er thre } l 
the Japanese mu e br her 
ti 7 } the m her ) er ¢ 
The Spanish Bride 
l Gu 
‘@) Vad , é no } 
é They } hestr 
The Ro VM / > 1 
1 nk the ? ? 
; Lt} , é 
TT) ride? é ( 
maids, Who cr rr rcnh oO wer 
vhich they hold over the bride when she stops at 
the foot of the stage The serenader ome from 
ehind the é me Lite rh 
Or 
WI! ‘ est ea bower, 
l ( 1 a fic 
om A , ~ 
I’m to 
l ar de, a i KNOW 
By eatl ri 
Upon cne silent summer night, 
When all slept save the moor 
A tender little erenadk 
Was wafted to: y room 
My sweetheart 1 song o r 
Of hi ady it 1er bower 
I oped my lattice-wu dow wide 
And tossed him down a flower 
Our troth is plighted with a flower 
With flowers our bride is crowned, 
On flowers we tread, on flowers we kneel, 
When hearts and lives are bound 
From a balcony of tragrant fi 
The bride throws her bouqt 
And thus it that flower begit 
And end our wedding day 
[As the bride nishes the maids tf the flower 
irches to alittle girl and bo ho hold them over 
themselves The serenaders play a Spanish 
und the girls dance to their 
2 
The American Bride 
oT de + 
, 
O 
\ ‘ 
| () 
() t ride \ ithered 
{ V ( 
I know a wife such revs 
In no land ’neath the 1 
In no land held in such sacred trust 
Except where the Stars and Stripes wave; 
Except where we sing with throbbing hearts 
‘The land of the tre ind the ome nt the 


Drave 


f } J 
[Orchestra accompanies her as she sings the last 


our lines 





lime During the reciting oj the k 
o} the verse the bride turns from the QUEEN to 
the audience. As the bride finishes singing the 
orchestra plays from the beginning ‘‘ The Star- 


Spangled Banner,” all the brides 





ndants joining, and as they are inging a 
er o} flowers descends on their heads 
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und their 


The Greatest Fountain Pen 
Plan, Plant and Policy in 
the World are Back of | 


Watermaris{deai Fountain Pen 


The pen with QE” the Clip-Cap 


Find this imprint on a foun- | 
tain pen and you will find the 
one that is popular for what 
it does—not for what it is 
said to do. 


A few of the most popular styles 











io. 12G. M 
| " Gold Mounted Sterling Silve sed Go 
| $2.50 $350 $5.00 $7.50 
| Clip-Cap adds 25c to all prices 


3 i 


| Any of the above styles may 
be purchased 

From Your Local Dealer 

and remember this— 
Waterman's Ideal plan and 
policy are, that you shall be 
absolutely satisfied with your 

purchase or money retul ded 


$30¢ x) 
rn 79 
ae EEK retorwom Ui, 13 UFrendwery, f\ Uy, 


> 
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a 
TONE IS THE SOUL OF A PIANO 
Bush & Lane Pianos possess an ex 
ceptionally swe et and lasting qu lity 
of TONE. 
Upon the sounding board construction 
depends the amount and character « 


the TONE 


Bush & Lane Pianos 





are built with a Crowned Sou 
| Board, being a result of years of ex 
perience and experimenting 

rhe CROWNED SOUNDING 
BOARD, as constructed by Bush & 


Lane Piano Company, insures a last 
ing quality of TONE (one which w 
not grow tinny) 

Send for illustrated booklet, containing a 
description of sand many other valuable 





ly in Bush & Lane Pianos, 


| us a and, Mich. 4 
-BOSTON BAKED BEANS 


THE REAL NEW ENGLAND WAY 


features foun 











ae 

















Agent ante r agents get s ple free ] r 
offers. Family Size express prepaid $1.50. Booklet ‘A 
plate of beans fre ean hole’’ Free 


Insulated Dish Co., 615-617 Main St.,Westbrook, Maine 














Plant Now for Easter Blooming. 
Bermuda Send $1 doz., 60c half doz. for bulbs 
Order at once 


Lili with cultural instructions 
WI€S pAvID SITHEN, East Orange, N.J. 
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Designs by George Full, Ludwig H. Henning and Theresa H. Wolcott: With Drawings by Jane Allen Boyer 






\ “Silhouette Art Gallery” Will 
Make a Most Attractive Side 


[rip for Visitors 


A Newer Idea 
than to build four square 


booths with uprights is to ap 


portion a section of the hall and 
have a background painted Th 
dea ji ried out in th bo res¢ 
Nether I 
te The fi ives a t ps 
ire r vely attend t 1e 
ror I i CLs A i { 
ehold De nina t 
DD ue ‘ + 
O bask i ( 
ye\ Net l 


The Egyptian Hall 
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The Mexican Section 








Don’t Forget to Provide 


1 Re Entrance 
for tl of * Baggage” 






One Cent to See the Blarney 
Stone (on a Postal Card 
is a Gow »d Catch 
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Visitors Should be 


“Personally Conducted” 


by Aids in National Costum 
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many reasons 


for the popu- 





lanity of 


NABISCO | 
SUGAR 1 
WAFERS | 


the greatest | 
and the best | 
is because 
the y re SO 


good. 


In ten cent 
tins 
Also in twenty-five 


mt te 
Ce; 





FESTINO 
Another 


dessert 
confection in the 


in almond 
kernel 


| 
of delicious cream. 


torm of 


enciosing a 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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va “4H YSICIANS have believed for a 
long time that the disorder which 


oe 
| we now call “la grippe” is born 


Nansen and Parry, who declare that neither 
they nor their men had “ grippe”’ or even com- 
mon colds so long as they staved in the extreme 
cold of the Arctic regions and lived on the ship’s 
ration. It was not until these men, in each instance, 


of a germ and is an infectious dis 
ease. But the wide prevale nee of 


f the malady and its constant recur got back to the impure air that people breathe in | 
Ko { rence have led to prolonged studies the habitations of so-called civilization, and to the 


into its true nature, and we are now rapidly 
becoming convinced that we are just as wrong 


improper and excessive eating which friends pro- 
vided for them, that “‘grippe”’ and colds began to 
appear among them. 

















today about the true causes of the disease as were 














the Italian physicians of four hundr ed vears ag You Need 
wh a 1 sey flu th mnfluer 1 ‘ ‘ : 
when they styled it “influenza” (the Huen Seasons Have Nothing to Do with It Th Th 
because they thought that the influence of 1 e Ihermos bottle 
tar as its real caust M ANY elaborate and careful studies in temper I Y H E 

Nor are we ire, by anv means, that what ature, humidity and barometric pressure have n our ome very Day. 
call la grippe’’ today is la grippe.” Thi =¢ o far resulted in failure to prove any connection ' ; 
important fact stands out that one of the | rgest aie between the char iges going on in the earth and the After you ve had THERMOS 
laboratories in New York reports that it has not seen an example of the march of the seasons, or the occasional uphe avals of Nature, Bottles in the house for a few davs 

; ? ie “* Pfeiff vacillus”’ for s ral years ind does not nd h pr alen of he “grippe.”’ ’ . ‘; 

the germ called the Pfeiffer ba illu for severa \ and d ! d pie. pee varcscs of the “ grip} ' “i ; you wouldn’t be without them. 

know where it can be obtained Still,’ you say, ‘you cannot deny that the cold, stormy and foggy fee ; ; 
If, in all the examinations of sputum and mucus from the nose and weather of the autumn and winter does bring the ‘grippe.’” No more bother heating baby S 

throat which are constantly going on, this bacillus which was proved I don’t deny it. But I say that this season brings the “ grippe” not milk every few hours. Simply fill 

. » inf i re j Yr ) o “sz ve” eig . ) se ‘re is ; infectio yrod j 1e air , » processes of sh . . . F 

to be the infecting agent in the great pandemic of “grippe”’ eighteen because there is an infection ] roduced in the air by the processes of a THERMOS Bottle with hot 
years ago cannot be found, there seems little doubt that those are Nature, but simply because we shut our doors and windows and shes aie Te : . 
y' ae ood pa hated allege a leh ot , os sterilized milk and it will be ready 
right who maintain that the so-called “grippe’’ of 1908 is quite a breathe the dried, superheated, lung-and-body-poisoned air in closed < pes wo m “ ‘ 
different disease from the epidemic influenza of 1889-90. rooms, theatres, churches and railroad cars. any time. lhe THERMOS Bottle 

The simple: truth is that “grippe”’ is, generally —— one of the can also be used asa refrigerator 

The Actual Cause of the Disease house ole d diseases that come from breathing our OW and our com for all infant foods. 
panions’ breath over and over again, by day and by shat, and stuffing . ae . 

’ , “3 a : , For the sick-room, put hot nourish 
IUT whether or not the epidemic which each autumn seems to ourse lve s with too much animal food, instead of eating the fruit and . . “1 . 
y assbehres : ment or cold drinks into THERMOS 

sweep over nearly our entire country, cities and villages alike, is nat we affect In warm weather. > a 

> is ‘ ; i . : , : ; , ; ‘ ‘ Bottles and keep them at the bedside for 

the grippe oO} influenza, oO! eighteen years ago, the question that 1g has something to as ith attacks ol gZrippe cannot 


the patient to use as desired. The same 


, 
interests the public is not so much by what name to call it as what yne physician declares that if he gives a dose of calomel 






























causes it and how it can be prevented intestinal disinfectant when he first sees a case of the 
I am prepared to say that the principal cause is known, and that it seldom has to make more than two or three subsequent j HERMOS 
can be pre ved by one or two very simple truth patient 
First Observe the season when ~ grippe first make its appear A yi ing woman told me ist winter that she as sulltering tro! her 
ance Not in late spring or summer: at those times it is practically first attack of the “‘grippe, ind attributed it to the fact that cran- 
unknown The disease comes in a light form vear after vear in late berries had been scarce nd of inferior qualiti so that she ad 
September or early October: in other words, when we first take the eaten fewer of them than usual, adding that she had always heard that 
screens out of our windows and doorways and begin herding ourselves eating cranbe-ries would prevent attacks of “ grippe.””, That cranberry keeps liquids hot 24 hours or ice cold 
together in close and overheated root \s the weather gets colder, sauce may modify the intestinal putrefaction which too much turkey 72 hours. No chemicals. Lasts a life- 
nd wv I nd 1 f God’s fresh air, at the same time may cause cannot be doubted, and in this way it may have an time. Filled, cleanse d, emptied sam« 
eating I I at F trengt 1] Ul PTIpype get indoubtec I t prevent vl ( as any ordinary bottl 


rr t t g \t Home, Office or Factory, or when 

fect that Motoring, Traveling, or on y Outing 

A f I t Trip, THERMOS Bottk vill suppl) 
Patented in all countries — beware 
How to Avoid “Grippe”: The First Rule of infringements —accept only the 

Where it is Practically Unknown THERMOS. Sold everywhere. It your 


: HE best way to | ¢ ' A as SU dealer cannot supply you, we will ship 
[' “GRIPPE” is caused by some infectior h is floating around | n experiment thin the reach of d can hurt no o1 repaid. Pints, $3.75; Quarts, $5.75 


e prepatk $3.75; $5-75 
doo! mort escape n ; : DO! Over 700,000 sold in 1907. 
fact would be absolut namely, the disease would be particularly t agreeing witl I I e the e Wu the sh t Here Se 5 ‘ das Fre Booklet, by 
rampant i inatoriun ere large numbers of k and feeble con is the tormula Dr. M. Frances ‘Thornton, on Emergency Treat 
sumptives are quartered. On the other hand, if my contention is right First of all: Do not exclude fre ir from vour house, and mak : ees : ns ; qs . s value 3 
that ‘‘grippe”’ is caused bv a lack of fresh air and bv overeating, then no exception to this rule, let the weather be ear, cold, foggy or : 
these or - lptive who ve on trest alr and IM ple diet In sana snowy “In all weather pu cit n ire 1 t« t least one of the American Thermos 


Bottle Company 
529 Fifth Ave. 








Second Rule in Avoidin; 
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PURE 








For 


doc é ays that this di ¢ is not becal ople wh © Whenever ¥ 1 are in the oper whe! 1 are standing on i | es Fy, Men, Women 
~ is evened ak he 74 Se ee eee eG orggelie Persons Tencsage . gota a a ON and Children 
, ) | Sea bowie oe ce edewe iin nity | Tailored Styles 


Unsurpassed for 


- 
> 








comfort, 
beauty and durability 
Send for Booklet and Samples of Fabric. 


| ARTISTIC KNIT GOODS CO.,., Inc. 
373 Fifth Ave., Cor. 35th St., New York 


What to Eat and What to Drinl 





2. eee ee ee Knitted Underwear 








is all this complete, compact, 
two-hand standard keyboard, 
“Junior” Typewriter costs you. 


Complete co gor Wee A chy jalan free with each 


ichine, and when y lear rite o1 
“Junior” youcan operate any standard ichine,. 

Write at once for appointme nt as our local 
sales agent. Big profits for s iccessful workers. 
Phe “Junior works like $100 machines, sells 
easily, and our liberal tet issure large profits. 


A JUNIOR TYPEWRITER CO 
Dept. 106, 331 Broadway, New York 
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each 
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hine. 
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sells 
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for Protection in Winter 


Your Sleepi: 


Photographs by 


UPPORTS and Flooring Were Set Up Here 


at a Cost of $3 


Denim was Stretched 


und and an Awning Placed Overhead ( 





HIS Porch, 7 x 12 Feet, was Included in 


the 


Original 


IDED to the 
The Northern Exposure 


Plans 


House 


of the 
Cost Nothing Extra to Build 


House, 





at a Cost 


and 


of $85. 


was Boarded Up 


LEEPING-PORCH, 8 x 
Curtains Adjustable from the Bed. 
Afler House was Finished at a Cost of $100 


1 2 


Feet, with 


Built 


A‘ 


“ 


RA | T 
WV oO } AY HQ | 
i 4 7 h/ \ LIWAL ~ 


Alexander C. Magruder and Mary H. Northend 


ALCONY Built for $10 
of Flooring Used, 


reulate 





et ec Entrance 
Wi . 


dow Cut Down 


Only One Layer 
So that the Air Could 
Ihe Tent Cost $7.25 


k Te Freely. 


-ORCH Already Built was Used Here 
Sleeping-Quarters. The Only Cost 
Awning of Inexpensive Material 





RRANGED as a Sleeping-Porch, 6 x 9 
Feet, at 
Cots 


a Cost of $20. Accommodates 


from the Bedroom 


Entrance is 





to These Sleeping-Quarters 
6 x 8 Feet 


to the Floor 


is from a Win- 
Cost $40 


hich are 


Stretched a Covermne 


T 


tt 
of 


a 


al 








the Eaves to the 


HREI 
Canvas, Co 


{douse ; First Flo« 


st > 





HOWING How 
“Tacked On 


2 teet, and ¢ 





HERE is Amp 


Beds on This P« 


1d Cost $85 to Bu 


Sleeping-Porches: 


») 


UILT for About $10. Rods Extended from 


Posts, on Which was 


of Denim 





Third Floor, All 


Second Floor, Part 


>. 
> 
= 
= ~ 
= ~ 
3 |S 
~ — 
: i= 
a Sleeping-Porch May be 
Almost Anywhere Sia 
About $100 Complete 


HIT 


Room for Two Full-Sized 
rch, Which is 7 x 14 Feet 
kd 





How is it 
heated ? 


Haven't you 
noticed that 
this is now the 
first question asked in 
buying or renting? It 
is because now recog- 
nized as the most im- 
portant feature of a 
building. A cottage, 
house, mansion, flat, 
office, or store that is 
heated by Hot Water 
or Low-Pressure Steam 
will rent for more and 
sell for more. 


MERICAN x }DEAL 
AMERICANS | 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


keep every nook and corner 
of the building free from 
dampness or drafts, and 
clean, comfortable, and 
healthful for dwellers or 
workers. 


Then there are the great 
economies to be considered. 
Yousaveheavilyatthecoal-bin, 
burning, if you wish, cheapest 
coal screenings, poorest soft 
coal, coke,gas,wood—anything. 
These outfits do not throw 
ash-dust, soot, smoke, or coal- 
into the living-rooms, 
thus reducing house-cleaning 
one-half,andsaving much wear 
on carpets and furnishings. 


gases 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 


Radiators will outlast the building 

require no repairs. When property is 
sold owner gets full money back, or 
10°, to15% increasedrentals. Quicker 


and larger loans are granted on prop- 


erty thus modernized 

Put your property in right heating con- 
dition now—ready for best living, rent- 
Don't delay investigat- 
ing this big-paying building investment 
withits marked 


ing, or selling 


Savings in 








fuel, labor, and 
repairs; be 
sides the con 
fort, healt! 
pre tectic 

le a 1] € 

afety 
sufa € an 

ljura y 
Quickly puti1 
to OLD bu 
ngs fat 
« city Vit! 
( tea 
ors andwalls 
or disturb ADVANTAGE 12: All fire 
ing occupants pare spear a pane 
Ask for book that they are practically 
tree Sales self ning Note thata 
offices and Py oe ate hoe 
warehouses equires 5041 
throughout wv he heheat 
surfaces are clean Ask 


America and 


Europe ADVANTAGES. | 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 





DEPT. 25 
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Proper Studies for the Young Singer 


I am sixteen vears old, have a high soprano 
voice, but am inclined to flat Can this be 
overcome ¢’ FLORA 


I repeat that a voung girl of sixteen must not 
undertake vo work if she does not wish to 
spoil her voice This is the reason why you 
begin to sing flat; you have overworked youl 
vocal organ, and must stop singing at once if you 
do not wish to injure your vocal cords, which are 
You may begin to sing again 
when you are eightee! In the me 
studying piano, sight 


not yet developed 
years old 
time employ your iteisure 
modern language i! l 


evervt gy nec irv tor the urtistic edu 


Danger of Neglecting the Head Register 


In what way can I 


high note with ease ? 


prod iT the head tone in 


I have a large voice My 
middle ton: ire almost perfectly placed, and my 
low tones are also good, but my high tones are 
badly pinched. I can sing with perfect ease in 
, but tighten on the upper ones. 


my middle tone 
’ softly. Lorri 


I can’t sing the high tones 

The female voice has three registers: chest, 
medium and head. It is the different resonance 
that gives them their different names. Why do 
vocal teachers, in general, work the first two 





registers and neglect or deny the head register, 
which is essential to complete the natural com 
pa or the voice | ippos¢ that, as you have 
not had your | voice trained, you have 1g 
the high not ith mediu voice, and this 1 
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Small Singer May Have Excellent Lungs 


Are strong lungs absolutely necessary to the 
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The Older Woman Who Wants to Sing 


Is it folly for a woman thirty-nine years old, 
who must work for the money to pay for vocal 
lessons, who is not robust in health, who has not 
made any marked success, but who has not lost 
faith in her voice, to hope, in spite of desperate 
discouragement, to become a public singer? | 
am a fair piano player and have had a good 
voice teacher of late M. A. D 

From what you tell me of yourself I do not 
think you could ever succeed as a public 
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When Illness Has Weakened the Voice 


My niece, who is seventeen, had a strong 
oprano voice till last winter, when she had mea 
sles, then tonsillitis. Now her voice is weuk and 
she seems to have no volume She sil zs as 


though her voice were strained or force What 
would you recommend? Should she continue 
taking vocal lessons ? N. B 
Your niece should stop singing at once. She 
should never have commenced vocal work before 
the age of seventeen. Since she had measles and 
tonsillitis last winter she evidently has not re 
gained her physical strength, and you would do 
well to put her under the care of a physician until 
her health is completely restored. Until then it 
would be most unwise of you to allow her to 
continue . 
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Work 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


WP EBA YAU E formation of all kinds of clubs 
Ce S=N24 in this country is due not only to 
the social instinct which draws 
people together, but also to the 
growing recognition of the increase 
of power that comes with coépera- 
5% tion. We are just beginning to 
see what great things can be done by working 
together instead of working separately; when we 
grasp that fact clearly and work out its full pos- 
sibilities we shall be well on the road to the social 
millennium. In every field of business men are 
learning that it is a thousand times more profit- 
able to stand together than to fight one another; 
and nations are beginning to fall into line in this 
modern movement, which is a long step toward 
brotherhood. To combine energies, to make 
common capital of individual knowledge, experi- 
ence and talent, is to deepen and widen interest pune 
and efficiency. There are many communities, HELEN LEONARD 
large and small, in this country which are dull 
simply because they are mere aggregations of individuals and not 
communities; for a community is not a number of people living in the 
same locality —it is a number of people so united in spirit, interest and 
work that they form a society with an individuality of its own. There 
are many places in which people happen to be neighbors; there are 
others in which they really live together—which is a very different 
matter. Thereisacertain small village, for instance, in which the people 
are so divided into weak, little churches that they never act together; 
there is another village, much larger, in which a scholarly clergyman 
began reading Plato years ago, and has kept on reading Plato until he 
has given the community a body of noble ideas in which everybody 
has a share, and the town has become intellectually rich. 





The Way to Abolish Dullness 


OST dull places are dull because they are unorganized. If the 
people who groan over the bareness of life would come together 
and combine their discontent they would speedily discover unsuspected 
possibilities of being interesting to themselves and to one another. 
Wherever there are ten or twenty people there are almost always 
talents of some kind; veins of gold often lie very close to the surface of 
the most unpromising land. It generally happens that if eight or ten 
people set out to perform a farce for their own amusement one or two 
good actors will come out of the most unpromising material. A com- 
munity never knows its resources until it starts out to do something 
together; then unsuspected gifts, talents and facilities come to light. 
Men and women who have never tested themselves are drawn out by 
the excitement or inspiration of doing something in common with 
other people. The shy girl often reveals a gift of expression through 
voice or gesture; the modest, middle-aged man or woman suddenly 
discloses a natural grace or originality in writing, and a person who has 
been counted commonplace astonishes his neighbors and himself by 
striking a vein of genuine humor. A few men and women develop in 
isolation; the great majority need the push of a little publicity of the 
right kind, a little impetus of sympathy, a little sense of responsibility 
to others. 


Make the Machinery of the Club Simple 


VERY community ought, therefore, to come together in some 
informal and comfortable way, and unite its various resources for 
the enrichment of its common life, the widening of its interests, the 
liberation of its spirit. Nobody need find life dull because he lives in 
a small place; provincialism is a state of mind produced by narrow- 
ness of interests, not by remoteness from capitals and living with a 
handful of people. It is as easy to be a provincial in Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Paris or Vienna as in the remotest frontier town in 
America or Australia. Provincialism is an intellectual, not a geograph- 
ical, matter. One may live on the boulevards of Paris, as many men do, 
and know nothing except what is going on in the streets of the city; or 
one may live in a little country town and keep his finger on the pulse of 
the world. This may be done by reading in one’s home, but it may be 
better done by reading and talking with one’s neighbors. Let the 
neighbors come together and adopt a very simple form of organiza 
tion; many clubs are doomed to early death by mere weight of the 
machinery of officers, committees and rules with which they are over- 
loaded at the start. This is a machine-ridden age, and an immense 
amount of time and energy is wasted in going through the motions of 
activity without really being active. It must not be forgotten that 
clubs were made for men and women, and not men and women for 
clubs. Let the machinery be so simple that it never obtrudes itself; 
so elementary that if it gets out of order it can be set right without 
calling in an expert. 


The Great Advantage to be Gained by Club Study 


ODESTY isa charming quality not only in people but in clubs as 
well; therefore let the aim of a club be reasonable and the pro- 
gram unassuming. One’s doorstep is the point from which one sets 
out to see the world; begin, therefore, at home. American historical 
scholars have been studying local history ardently for twenty years or 
more, and interest in near-by history has been spreading through the 
country; but we have hardly begun to turn the soil as yet. An unsus- 
pected wealth of historical associations exists on all sides; the villages 
are few which have not some historical interest. Why not begin at 
the doorstep and “‘work up” the local history, bringing out clearly 
early incidents, the settlement of the place, the oldest settlers, the 
growth of the section, its men and women of note? Starting at home, 
it is easy to pass on to the history of the State, which is now accessible, 
in almost all cases, in books of moderate size. From the State to the 
nation is a longer step into a field of immense interest. Go slowly and 
do not try to cover too much ground. The great advantage of club 
study lies in the start it gives individual students and the vista of 
increasing work it opens up before them. Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of 
America”’ is a capital textbook for common study; it is trustworthy, 
interesting and not too minute. Follow it with ‘‘The Beginnings of 
New England,” ‘‘ New France and New England” and ‘Old Virginia 
and Her Neighbors”; Edward Eggleston’s “ Beginners of a Nation” 
and ‘Transit of a Civilization from England to America in the 
Seventeenth Century” furnish delightful supplementary reading on 
this period, as do Moses Coit Tyler’s “‘ History of American Literature 
During Colonial Times” and “Literary History of the American 
Revolution.”” Informal reports of chapters of these books from mem- 
bers delegated to read them would give broader knowledge of Colonial 
life and add to the interest of the meetings. Those who have ample 
time may still further supplement the club work by reading the longer 
histories by Mr. Schouler, Mr. James Ford Rhodes, Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, and selected volumes from the ‘“‘ American Statesmen Series.” 





How to Make a Club Work 


HE success of a club is measured not by the 
scope of its programs, but by the interest it 
awakens and the number of people it sets to work. 
A great deal depends on the committee that ar- 
ranges the work. Inall cases this committee ought 
to be small and active; it ought to be made up of 
men and women who are really interested. A club 
that is fortunate enough to include a little group 
who care enough for it to give it time, enthusiasm 
and work ought to thank Heaven and allow itself 
to be ‘‘run.”” There is always criticism of active 
people in any organization, and the charge of 
‘“‘running things” may be expected as a matter 
of course; it is a fortunate organization which 
gets the impulse of a few ardent spirits, eager to 
keep interest fresh and people active. Such a 
committee will soon discover the resources of the 
membership; it will find out who can write, sing, 
read and act, and it will make opportunities for 
these various talents. In studying a historical period all these gifts can 
be used. ‘There are old songs to be sung, and old poems read, which 
would enliven even Mr. Fiske’s fascinating pages; there are orations, 
satires, characterizations which bring an age as clearly before the mind 
as does an old house stocked with the furnishings of the period. Let 
the central theme be lighted up with all manner of side-lights: old 
songs and poems; brief pen-pictures of leading figures; chapters on the 
art of the time which are not outlinesfrom encyclopzdias, but familiar, 
sympathetic little studies, for which materia] will be found, for instance, 
in Mr. Taft’s book on American Sculpture and Mr. Isham’s book 
on American Painting; with extracts from humorous or characteristic 
diaries, journals and records of the time. There is, indeed, no end to 
the interesting material which an inventive and energetic committee can 
discover and work up for the common entertainment and instruction. 


Books Which Lend Interest to American History 


“HERE is as much truth in fiction as in fact, and as much history 
in novels as in records of events. The story of American life has 
been told in many striking chapters, full of fidelity to local landscapes, 
character and habits. It is well to keep fiction abreast of fact, and to 
get the picture of life drawn by the artist as well as the report made by 
the photographer. A few carefully-selected novels will serve to vitalize 
the early or later story of American life; among the best of them are 
Churchill’s ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” Miss Jewett’s ‘“The Tory Lover,” 
Cooper’s “The Spy,” W. G. Simms’s “The Partisan,” Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne,” Miss Johnston’s “To Have and To Hold” 
and “Prisoners of Hope,”’ Mrs. Barr’s ‘A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
and Mrs. Austin’s New England Colonial stories. 

The widespread interest in American literature is evidenced by 
numerous requests for lists of books and courses of study. Aside 
from its literary significance, our literature has great importance as the 
most searching and veracious of all the records of our people, the 
unconscious confession of its faith. A fascinating course of reading, 
supplementary to that which has been outlined, may be arranged by 
the study of the following books: 

Pancoast’s ‘“‘American Literature,” an admirable general sketch; 
W. P. Trent’s “American Literature’’;)} Woodberry’s ‘America in 
Literature”; Professor Baskervill’s small, unpretentious, but admi- 
rable book on “Southern Writers”’; ‘‘The Poets of the South,” a col- 
lection of representative poems from Southern sources; Addison’s 
“Clergy in American Life and Letters”; Swift’s “Brook Farm”’; 
Colonel Higginson’s “Old Cambridge”; Frothingham’s “‘Transcen 
dentalism in New England”’; Professor Harrison’s Life of Poe in the 
Virginia Edition of Poe’s works; Professor Mims’s Life of Lanier; Mr. 
Greenslet’s ‘‘ Lowell’’; Mr. Greenslet’s ‘“‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich”’; 
Stedman’s “Poets of America’; Lawton’s “New England Poets”; 
Trent’s ““W. G. Simms”; Lounsbury’s ‘‘ Cooper.” 

The ‘American Men of Letters Series” and the American section 
of the ‘English Men of Letters Series” may be drawn upon freely; 
the biographies specifically mentioned are selected because they covet 
representative periods and sections in our literary development. 


A Short Course in Fiction 


ANY people read too many novels, but too few people read the 

best novels with the care and thought to vhich they are entitled 
as works of literature, and the significance of fiction as a literary form 
is very inadequately understood. As, in a sense, the most modern 
literary form, the most vitally related to our time, and the most widely 
expressive of its manifold interests and phases, fiction ought to be 
studied as seriously as the drama or lyric poetry. A good starting point 
for such a study of a few high-class novels is the fresh and clear 
analysis of the novel by Mr. Clayton Hamilton, ‘‘ Materials and 
Methods in Fiction,” a very suggestive and unconventional discus 
sion, as interesting as the material with which it deals. To this may 
be added Miss Albright’s “‘The Short Story”? and Mr. Matthews’s 
introduction to a collection of tales entitled ‘“‘The Short Story,” 
published by the American Book Company. 

In the light of these admirable discussions the reading or rereading 
of the following novels is suggested: Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe’’; Miss 
Austen’s ‘Pride and Prejudice’; Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair”; 
Dickens’s ‘“‘A Tale of Two Cities’; George Eliot’s ‘‘Adam Bede”’; 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Barchester Towers’; Meredith’s “Diana of the Cross- 
ways”; Hardy’s “‘The Return of the Native’’; Stevenson’s ‘‘ Kid- 
napped’”’; Hawthorne’s ‘“‘The House of the Seven Gables”; 
Howells’s “ The Rise of Silas Lapham’’; Allen’s ““The Choir Invisible” ; 
Page’s “ Red Rock’’; James’s ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady.” 


Something for the Community 


N° CLUB can do its best work if it is content simply to amuse or 
entertain its members. It ought not to take itself so seriously as 
to destroy freedom, spontaneity and pleasure; but it ought to have 
a serious purpose and to do solid work.. In the long run no company 
of people hold together if their spirit is frivolous or their methods 
selfish. Every organization that seeks the cultivation of its members 
will deepen its interest and secure a higher education by keeping in 
mind the welfare of the community about it. Literary clubs may not 
always find it desirable to forward special enterprises for the good of 
the community, but they may occasionally share their pleasures with 
people outside their ranks by public meetings. A course of study in 
local or State history, for example, may be utilized at the conclusion 
by arranging a public program which shall include a few of the best 
papers that have been presented at the meetings, or addresses espe- 
cially adapted for a larger audience. Nothing adds so much to real 
pleasure as sharing it with others; and nothing justifies private oppor- 
tunity so thoroughly as a division with others of the profit it brings. 
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When a 








“lub Can Do Good \ 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1908 





By Hamilton W. Mabie 


XAHE formation of all kinds of clubs 
4 in this country is due not only to 
the social instinct which draws 
people together, but also to the 
growing recognition of the increase 
of power that comes with coépera- 
tion. We are just beginning to 
see -¥ great things can be done by working 
together instead of working separately; when we 
grasp that fact clearly and work out its full pos- 
sibilities we shall be well on the road to the social 
millennium. In every field of business men are 
learning that it is a thousand times more profit- 
able to stand together than to fight one another 

and nations are beginning to fall into line in this 
modern movement, which is a long step toward 
brotherhood. To combine energies, to make 
common capital of individual knowledge, experi- 
ence and talent, is to deepen and widen interest pees 

and efficiency. There are many communities, HELEN LEONARD 

large and small, in this country which are dull 

simply because they are mere aggregations of individuals and not 
communities; for a community is not a number of people living in the 
same Beatty it is a number of people so united in spirit, interest and 
work that they form a society with an individuality of its own. There 
are many places in which people happen to be neighbors; there are 
others in which they really live together—which is a very different 
matter. Thereisacertain small village, for instance, in which the people 
are so divided into weak, little churches that they never act together 

there is another village, much larger, in which a scholarly clergyman 
began reading Plato years ago, and has kept on reading Plato until he 
has given the community a body of noble ideas in which everybody 
has a share, and the town has become intellectually rich. 





The Way to Abolish Dullness 


OST dull places are dull because they are unorganized. If the 
people who groan over the bareness of life would come together 
and combine their discontent they would speedily discover unsuspected 
possibilities of being interesting to themselves and to one another. 
Wherever there are ten or twenty people there are almost always 
talents of some kind; veins of gold often lie very close to the surface of 
the most unpromising land. It generally happens that if eight or ten 
people set out to perform a farce for their own amusement one or two 
good actors will come out of the most unpromising material. A com- 
munity never knows its resources until it starts out to do something 
together; then unsuspected gifts, talents and facilities come to light. 
Men and women who have never tested themselves are drawn out by 
the excitement or inspiration of doing something in common with 
other people. The shy girl often reveals a gift of expression through 
voice or gesture; the modest, middle-aged man or woman suddenly 
discloses a natural grace or originality in writing, and a person who has 
been counted commonplace astonishes his neighbors and himself by 
striking a vein of genuine humor. A few men and women develop in 
isolation; the great majority need the push of a little publicity of the 
right kind, a little impetus of sympathy, a little sense of responsibility 
to others. 


Make the Machinery of the Club Simple 


VERY community ought, therefore, to come together in some 
informal and comfortable way, and unite its various resources for 
the enrichment of its common life, the widening of its interests, the 
liberation of its spirit. Nobody need find life dull because he lives in 
a small place; provincialism is a state of mind produced by narrow- 
ness of interests, not by remoteness from capitals and living with a 
handful of people. It is as easy to be a provincial in Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Paris or Vienna as in the remotest frontier town in 
America or Australia. Provincialism is an intellectual, not a geograph- 
ical, matter. One may live on the boulevards of Paris, as many men do, 
and know nothing except what is going on in the streets of the city; or 
one may live in a little country town and keep his finger on the pulse of 
the world. This may be done by reading in one’s home, but it may be 
better done by reading and talking with one’s neighbors. Let the 
neighbors come together and adopt a very simple form of organiza 
tion; many clubs are doomed to early death by mere weight of the 
machinery of officers, committees and rules with which they are over- 
loaded at the start. This is a machine-ridden age, and an immense 
amount of time and energy is wasted in going through the motions of 
activity without really being active. It must not be forgotten that 
clubs were made for men and women, and not men and women for 
clubs. Let the machinery be so simple that it never obtrudes itself; 
so elementary that if it gets out of order it can be set right without 
calling in an expert. 


The Great Advantage to be Gained by Club Study 


ODESTY isa charming quality not only in people but in clubs as 
well; therefore let the aim of a club be reasonable and the pro- 
gram unassuming. One’s doorstep is the point from which one sets 
out to see the world; begin, therefore, at home. American historical 
scholars have been studying local history ardently for twenty years or 
more, and interest in near-by history has been spreading through the 
country; but we have hardly begun to turn the soil as yet. An unsus- 
pected wealth of historical associations exists on all sides; the villages 
are few which have not some historical interest. Why not begin at 
the doorstep and “‘work up” the local history, bringing out clearly 
early incidents, the settlement of the place, the oldest settlers, the 
growth of the section, its men and women of note? Starting at home, 
it is easy to pass on to the history of the State, which is now accessible, 
in almost all cases, in books of moderate size. From the State to the 
nation is a longer step into a field of immense interest. Go slowly and 
do not try to cover too much ground. The great advantage of club 
study lies in the start it gives individual students and the vista of 
increasing work it opens up before them. Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of 
America” is a capital textbook for common study; it is trustworthy, 
interesting and not too minute. Follow it with “‘The Beginnings of 
New England,” ‘‘ New France and New England” and ‘Old ee 
and Her Neighbors”; Edward Eggleston’s “‘ Beginners of a Nation” 
and ‘Transit of a tivilieation from England to America in the 
Seventeenth Century” furnish delightful supplementary reading on 
this period, as do Moses Coit Tyler’s ‘‘ History of American Literature 
During Colonial Times” and “Literary History of the American 
Revolution.”’ Informal reports of chapters of these books from mem- 
bers delegated to read them would give broader knowledge of Colonial 
life and add to the interest of the meetings. ‘Those who have ample 
time may still further supplement the club work by reading the longer 
histories by Mr. Schouler, Mr. James Ford Rhodes, Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, and selected volumes from the ‘‘ American Statesmen Series.” 





How to Make a Club Work 


HE success of a club is measured not by the 
scope of its programs, but by the interest it 
awakens and the number of people it sets to work. 
A great deal depends on the committee that ar- 
ranges the work. Inall cases this committee ought 
to be small and active; it ought to be made up of 
men and women who are really interested. A club 
that is fortunate enough to include a little group 
who care enough for it to give it time, enthusiasm 
and work ought to thank Heaven and allow itself 
to be “‘run.”” There is always criticism of active 
people in any organization, and the charge of 
“running things’? may be expected as a matter 
of course; it is a fortunate organization which 
gets the impulse of a few ardent spirits, eager to 
keep interest fresh and people active. Such a 
committee will soon discover the resources of the 
membership; it will find out who can write, sing, 
read and act, and it will make opportunities for 
these various talents. In studying a historical period all these gifts can 
be used. There are old songs to be sung, and old poems read, which 
would enliven even Mr. Fiske’s fascinating pages; there are orations, 
satires, characterizations which bring an age as clearly before the mind 
as does an old house stocked with the furnishings of the period. Let 
the central theme be lighted up with all manner of side-lights: old 
songs and poems; brief pen-pictures of leading figures; chapters on the 
art of the time which are not outlinesfrom encyclopedias, but familiar, 
sympathetic little studies, for which materia] will be found, for instance, 
in Mr. Taft’s book on American Sculpture and Mr. Isham’s book 
on American Painting; with extracts from humorous or characteristic 
diaries, journals and records of the time. There is, indeed, no end to 
the interesting material which an inventive and energetic committee can 
discover and work up for the common entertainment and instruction. 


Books Which Lend Interest to American History 


HERE is as much truth in fiction as in fact, and as much history 
in novels as in records of events. The story of American life has 
been told in many striking chapters, full of fidelity to local landscapes, 
character and habits. It is well to keep fiction abreast of fact, and to 
get the picture of life drawn by the artist as well as the report made by 
the photographer. A few carefully-selected novels will serve to vitalize 
the early or later story of American life; among the best of them are 
Churchill’s ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” Miss Jewett’s ‘The Tory Lover,’ 
Cooper’s “The Spy,” W. G. Simms’s “The Partisan,” Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne,” Miss Johnston’s “To Have and To Hold” 
and “Prisoners of Hope,” Mrs. Barr’s “‘A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
and Mrs. Austin’s New England Colonial stories. 

The widespread interest in American literature is evidenced by 
numerous requests for lists of books and courses of study. Aside 
from its literary significance, our literature has great importance as the 
most searching and veracious of all the records of our people, the 
unconscious confession of its faith. A fascinating course of reading, 
supplementary to that which has been outlined, may be arranged by 
the study of the following books: 

Pancoast’s “‘American Literature,’”? an admirable general sketch; 
W. P. Trent’s “American Literature’’;} Woodberry’s ‘America in 
Literature”; Professor Baskervill’s small, unpretentious, but admi- 
rable book on “Southern Writers”; ‘‘The Poets of the South,” a col- 
lection of representative poems from Southern sources; Addison’s 
“Clergy in American Life and Letters”; Swift’s ‘Brook Farm”; 
Colonel Higginson’s ‘Old Cambridge”; Frothingham’s “Transcen- 
dentalism in New England’’; Professor Harrison’s Life of Poe in the 
Virginia Edition of Poe’s works; Professor Mims’s Life of Lanier; Mr. 
Greenslet’s ‘‘ Lowell’; Mr. Greenslet’s ‘‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich’’; 
Stedman’s “ Poets of America’”’; Lawton’s ‘‘New England Poets”; 
Trent’s ““W. G. Simms’”’; Lounsbury’s ‘ Cooper.” 

The ‘American Men of Letters Series”? and the American section 
of the “English Men of Letters Series” may be drawn upon freely; 
the biographies specifically mentioned are selected because they cover 
representative periods and sections in our literary development. 


” 


A Short Course in Fiction 


ANY people read too many novels, but too few people read the 

best novels with the care and thought to vhich they are entitled 
as works of literature, and the significance of fiction as a literary form 
is very inadequately understood. As, in a sense, the most modern 
literary form, the most vitally related to our time, and the most widely 
expressive of its manifold interests and phases, fiction ought to be 
studied as seriously as the drama or lyric poetry. A good starting point 
for such a study of a few high-class novels is the fresh and clear 
analysis of the novel by Mr. Clayton Hamilton, ‘‘ Materials and 
Methods in Fiction,” a very suggestive and unconventional discus- 
sion, as interesting as the material with which it deals. To this may 
be added Miss Albright’s “The Short Story”? and Mr. Matthews’s 
introduction to a collection of tales entitled ‘“‘The Short Story,” 
published by the American Book Company. 

In the light of these admirable discussions the reading or rereading 
of the following novels is suggested: Scott’s “Ivanhoe”; Miss 
Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice’; Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fz ir” 
Dickens’s “A Tale of Two Cities”; George Eliot’s “Adam Bede’ 
Trollope’s ‘‘Barchester Towers”’; Meredith’s “Diana of the Cross- 
ways”’; Hardy’s “‘The Return of the Native’’?; Stevenson’s ‘‘ Kid- 
napped’’; Hawthorne’s ‘‘The House of the Seven Gables’’; 
Howells’s “‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham’’; Allen’s “The Choir Invisible’”’ 
Page’s “Red Rock’’; James’s ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady.” 


’ 


? 


Something for the Community 


N° CLUB can do its best work if it is content simply to amuse or 
entertain its members. It ought not to take itself so seriously as 
to destroy freedom, spontaneity and pleasure; but it ought to have 
a serious purpose and to do solid work. In the long run no company 
of people hold together if their spirit is frivolous or their methods 
selfish. Every organization that seeks the cultivation of its members 
will deepen its interest and secure a higher education by keeping in 
mind the welfare of the community about it. Literary clubs may not 
always find it desirable to forward special enterprises for the good of 
the community, but they may occasionally share their pleasures with 
people outside their ranks by public meetings. A course of study in 
local or State history, for example, may be utilized at the conclusion 
by arranging a pubiic program which shall include a few of the best 
papers that have been presented at the meetings, or addresses espe- 
cially adapted for a larger audience. Nothing adds so much to real 
pleasure as sharing it with others; and nothing justifies private oppor- 
tunity so thoroughly as a division with others of the profit it brings. 
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The largest retail 
piano business in the world has been built up by us 
in the past 45 years. Let us send you free informa- 
tion and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan 
of easy payments. Pianos shipped 
everywhere. We give absolute 
guarantee of high- est musical qual- 
ities. All prices wonderfully rea- 
sonable. Special Bargains: 12 second-hand Steinway 
Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & Healys, 6 Washburns, 
rebuilt in our factory equal to new, at very low 
prices. Teachers and students would appreciate 
these instruments. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 


11 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


Daily lessons and detailed 
courses of instruction with books 
and materials, whereby children 
from six to twelve years of age 
may be educated at home by 
parents, teachers or governesses according to the best 
modern methods and underthe guidance and supervision 
of a school with a national reputation for training young 
children. For catalogue and sample lessons address 


THE HEADMASTER, Calvert School, 10 W. Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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OFTNESS is notice- 
able in every wave of 
the pretty arrangement of 
the hair illustrated in the 
picture just above. It 
shows the side part with 
the low, flat line which has 
now quite replaced the 
pompadour. The back 
hair is also soft and loose 
and brought well forward 
back of the ears, so that it 
shows from the front. It 
is arranged in puffs, which 
re made by dividing the 
hair into strands—as many 
strands as you want puffs 
then starting at the ends 
roll it toward you over 
your first two fingers and 
lay it flat against the head, 
catching it with a pin, top 
and bottom. Three puffs 
are a pretty number, the 
centre one being a little 
higher and fuller than the 
two side ones. 





XTREMELY simple in design 
and yet unusually pretty is this 

et of combs. They are of dark 
tortoise-shell with smal! inlays of 
ver-gray—combs which may be 
ed for general occasions quite as 
well as for formal affairs. With the 
€w arrangement of the hair combs 
are now placed at each side of the 
head to hold the hair securely, and a 
‘arger one is placed in the back, 
either above or below the soft knot. 
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With Some of the Ornaments that Will be Worn T 


By Mrs. Ralston 


HE arrangement of the hair has 

been gradually changing fora year, 
and now has quite another look than 
formerly: it is lower, softer and con- 
forms more to the shape of the head. 
Hair ornaments likewise have changed, 
some being low and others high. In 
the back and front view of the figure 
below, in the centre of the page, one of 
the new tulle bows is shown. These 
bows may be used forthe theatre or in 
the evening when a hat is not required, 
and are so simple to make and so pretty 
and airy that every girl should have one. 
This bow is of tulle laid on the fold, the 
centre of the fold being wired, and two or 
three loops formed according to the size 
of the head. Some of the preitiest of 
these bows are of two colors, one over 
the other: silver-gray and pink are 
charming, or a soft blue and white; or 
again gold or silver gauze ribbon could 
be used. Place them rather high on 
one side of the head—the exact posi- 
tion depending on the arrangement 
of the hair and what is becoming. 





Ce 


A’ RETTY arrangement of the hair for the 
evening. It is divided at the side rather than 


parted, and allowed to drop softly around the face, 
the knot being broad and flat. The ornament is 


made on a bandeau of tulle wire covered with 


a 


silver-tissue ribbon, with clusters of mauve and 


silver grapes at the ends mixed with foliage. 





ane fillet band of shell. inlaid with Rhinestones, 
which may be worn across the hair in the front 
or around it in the back, depending on how the hair 
is arranged — but in either case it is pretty. 


his Winter 


NOTHER arrange- 
ment of the hair is 
shown above. Here again 
the hair is soft and low 
with one of the ribbon 
fillets used to hold it in 
place. The back hair is 
braided and coiled in the 
English fashion into a low 
knot at the back instead of 
being puffed and coiled. 
The bandeau of silk, which 
is cut on the bias, holds the 
front hair in place and 
shows the full curve of the 
head to advantage, fasten- 
ing under the braid at the 
back. Inany arrangement 
of the hair, however, con- 
sider what is becoming to 
you individually, and then 
adapt the style to yourself. 
In this way you follow the 
fashions without sacrific- 
ing what is becoming. 


HE new comb through which 
ribbon is run, with the ends 
passed through the hair at the sides; 
or the ribbon may be twisted around 
the knot and tied at the side. 





N ATTRACTIVE pair of pins of 
heavy beveled shell, to be worn 
at each sic t 


e oI he hair to keep 


broad and vet close to the head 


These pins are generally worn in 
pairs, while two or three of the one 
with the ball are used to hold the 
separate puffs and curls now so much 


worn. These long pins, however, are 
not merely ornaments, but are reaily 
useful to hold a soft knot or puff 
which is not artificial. 
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Direct from Our Farm 


HE CALIFORNIA CLIMATE has 
played an important part in the 
development of our great feather 
industry and is accountable for much of 
the unequaled quality of Cawston feather 
goods. By scientific breeding, handling 
and feeding we have developed here the 
largest and strongest feather-producing 
birds in the world. Our feathers are 
cleaned, dyed and dried in the warm 
California sunshine, thus retaining their 
superior strength and brilliancy — will 
keep their curl and wear for years. Each 
Cawston tip, plume, boa or stole is made in 
our factory on our farm at South Pasadena, 
California, and is perfect in every detail. 
Our Trade Mark Fully Protects You 
Every Cawston feather article bears 
our trade mark guaranteeing the 
quality and insuring satisfaction. If 
you are not thoroughly pleased your 
money will be returned at once. 


Cawston Ostrich Feathers 
are Best in the World 
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This universal recognition of the superiority of 
Cawston feather goods is daily emphasized by 
the great volume of letters from our more than 
1) 000 satisfied customers. 


5° CAWSTON 


Selected Plumes 


The best feather values ever offered for $5.00, 
These plumes are 15 inches long and made of care 
fully selected stock from male birds; are fyll and 
wide, with excellent heads, gracetully curled, 
strong and durable, black, white or any solid color, 


Cawston Boas and Stoles 
No creation of chiffon or none of their counter- 
parts in fur so fully answer the purpose of a light 


wrap as an ostrich feather boa or stole—suitable for 
summer or winter — beautiful beyond description, 


Boas at prices from $10.00 up 
Stoles ranging from $20.00 up 
Order Direct by Mail and Save Import 
Duties and Middlemen’s Profits 


Cawston feather goods are sold direct to the 


consumer and cannot be obtained trom dealers, 
If time will not permit your sending for our cata- 
logue, leave selection to u Write as clearly 
as possible what you desire and we will use our 
best judgment endeavoring to please you 


Your money returned promptly if not pleased 


New Fall Catalogue 
and Price List Sent FREE 


40 page A handsome, unique a ctive 
book about the Calitornia ostrich indust Con 
tins picture t e farm, 
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In CoGperation with the Neighbors 


MERAY TURNING to account the little 
PL in “i H , 

talent I have for ‘making pretty 
things’’ I have been very successful 









in earning money at home through 
Ve coéperation with my neighbors. 
Za3 The best feature of my plan is that 
2434 it brings to me in the course of:a 
year many dollars from as many sources, from 
people who could but seldom spend ready money 
for the gratification of their tastes; but something produced in excess 
of home needs or a little extra labor performed is not felt as a drain upon 
their income, and means much which could not otherwise be enjoyed. 
My first exchange was arranged simply to oblige a neighbor who was 
a good friend. The family kept a cow, a few chickens, and had a small 
garden, and in return for what they had to spare from each—fresh milk 
regularly, and sour milk, eggs, a chicken or vegetables as they had 
them —I gave lessons in painting on Saturday to her two daughters. 


, 


Of course, the news that Maude and Fthel were taking lessons from 
Mrs. X was soon known to all their girl friends, and before I knew it I 
had a dozen willing to give their services in return for instruction 
in various sorts of fancy-work, and some few cash customers. My 
family numbering four, our needs are considerable, and no useful 
commodity is refused—such as provisions; nor any labor I stand in 
need of--such as plain sewing. Last year I received enough sewed 
carpet rags to weave a carpet and several nice rugs. They came from 
children, and from grandmothers who had no way whatever of earning 
the few cents necessary to purchase some little gift they longed for, but 
they served as well as cash payment when given to me to be added to 
my growing pile of balls in exchange for small fancy articles which I 
myself made for them. 

My washing has been done for two years and a half by a dear little 
woman, who, paying me in this way, sends her daughter to me to be 
taught many branches, and, in addition, “‘ purchases” thus from me 
many things that she otherwise could not afford. 

Another woman does all my plain sewing in return for fancy-work 
which she wishes both for her own home and as presents. Another 
neighbor, with little additional work for herself, doubles the quantity 
of her bread at each baking, and I take half. 

Two little brothers earn all their Christmas and birthday presents 
keeping our walks cleared after storms. The next trimming of the 
lawn is often promised weeks ahead. One family in our block has 
three little girls, not all of them needed always at home, so they take 
turns about, a week at atime, coming to me from breakfast till school- 
time, and together we wash the dishes, make the beds and tidy the 
house generally. Thus each pays for her own Saturday lesson in 
fancy-work. 

Two afternoons weekly I give to classes, and the rest of my spare 
time is spent in making such articles as have been arranged for, and in 
making others for sale or exchange. 


It is not alone my own side of this work that I recommend, for every 
person with whom I make an exchange of any nature is as surely earn 
ing ‘‘pin-money” as am I, and the resourceful woman will find it 
easy to apply my suggestions to the line of work best suited to her 
tastes and capabilities. 

Perhaps cooking is her forte, and she excels all her neighbors in 
making delicious bread, buns, brown bread, doughnuts or cookies. 
Perhaps she has a knack for plain sewing. 

The neighbor with a few hens, who would never think of taking a 
single chicken or half a dozen eggs to the store to sell, will bring them to 
me, feeling no embarrassment, for it is as much of a “trade” on my side 
as on hers, and it procures for her the gift she wants to send but cannot 
afford to buy and has no time to make. So, another will, with the small 
garden, exchange from it what is not needed; ten cents’ worth this 
week, fifteen or five the next. 

With the morning help previously mentioned and a simple luncheon 
I can give most of my time to the work I like best. Aside from my 
exchange of work I make many cash sales, especially during the 
holidays, and my earnings so largely supply the household needs that a 
correspondingly larger part of my husband’s income is saved, and 
partly because of my help we own our own comfortable home, a modest 
but good library, and are saving each year for the education of our 
children, and for the proverbial ‘‘rainy day.’? Perhaps it is because 
we are constantly surrounded by ‘pretty things,” but at any rate I 
believe we are an exceptionally “happy” family.” COLORADO. 


Of Especial Interest to Good Needlewomen 


HAD been married only a year when my sister, who was a stenog- 

rapher, was obliged to give up her position because of the illness 
of my widowed mother. ‘There was no “rainy-day” fund. Something 
had to be done, and that right away, and I decided that I would 
embroider blouses and underwear. 

So I set right to work and embroidered a waist front in a dainty, 
simple pattern of French embroidery and eyelet work. Then I selected 
pictures of several pretty designs; these I numbered and priced, then 
mounted them on plain cardboard. Opposite this I pasted a slip of 
paper containing the price, number of design and description. The 
following illustrates one scale of prices: 

Design 1A. Price, $4.50. Add $1.75 for embroidered 
backs or cuffs and collar. To be worked in French or 
eyelet embroidery, or a combination of both. 


On another smaller card I put my address and a reference—the name 
of a lady who had given me an order and to whom I had permission to 
refer. On the reverse side were directions for ordering, styles and 
designs, kind of material, etc. I next lined a box with white tissue-paper, 
and laid my sample waist and the sample cards in it. : 

This was my outfit. I sent and took it to a number of people | 
knew, and the fact that [ received orders amounting to more than 
$110 in the first two weeks convinced me that I had struck the right 
thing. My sister helps, and my mother works scallops nicely. . Thus we 
are enabled to earn steadily from six to ten dollars weekly. 

We have orders always ahead. From a girl’s longing to help her 
mother this work has developed into a neat little business yielding a 
steady income. 

The prices asked are from three dollars and a half upward, and extra 
for embroidered backs or for cuffs. For the sets of underwear I get 
fifteen dollars. For separate pieces: five dollars for nightgown, four 
dollars and fifty cents for chemise, three dollars for corset-cover, and 
four dollars for drawers. NrEw York. 


I FounD THE NAMES OF SEVERAL BrIDES-TO-BE in the paper, and 
called on them, offering to help with their sewing. In some cases I 
merely pulled threads and got the material ready for hemstitching, etc., 
but more often I have done drawn-work in sheets, pillow-cases and 
tablecloths and napkins, usually in one pattern to match. The work 
is well paid for as well as interesting. OHIO. 






If Your Forte is Cooking 
ts winter a friend of mine and I opened a 


tea-room— or rather lunch-room —in the High 
School of our city, and ran it all the year with 
success. 

We were given the use of a large sunny room in 
the Manual Training building, which we fur- 
nished ourselves. We had a small sink and two 
gas-plates attached, while a serving-table stood 
near by. This constituted our ‘‘kitchen,” all of 
it out in the main room. Cutting off one corner of the room, fitting to 
the wal on one end and almost to a window on the other, ran a long 
counter, inclosing the kitchen, and high enough to serve from easily. 
This was covered with white oilcloth, as were also the serving-table 
and the table under the gas-plates, and it was hung in front with sage- 
green silkoline. On this long counter we arranged our blue-and-white 
dishes—inexpensive, but of a pretty design, and here also were attract- 
ively displayed the wares which did not have to be kept hot. 

The counter had a shelf running its full length underneath, and here 
we kept extra dishes, while our shining pots and pans hung in a row just 
under the stove-table. 

In the main body of the room were quartette tables and folding 
chairs, each table set with Japanese napkins and doilies and plated 
silver, with a small plant on each table. 


Care had to be taken not to cook onions, cabbage, or anything 
with an offensive odor. We served a hot meat—veal or beef loaf, 
creamed sweetbreads, etc., and a salad, or a cold sliced meat and a hot 
dish — creamed potatoes, macaroni with tomato sauce, etc.— varying our 
menu as much as possible. -Then there were always sandwiches, often 
made of big buns, which were very popular; plain bread and butter, 
hot rolls, often Boston brown bread, coffee, tea (served in little indi- 
vidual pots), milk and chocolate, which was probably better liked than 
anything we served, since it was made with cream and milk, and very 
nutritious. 

We baked cakes, tarts and cookies, and pie was standard. Sometimes 
we substituted puddings. We baked and cooked everything ourselves 
except our white bread and rolls, which we obtained at a good bakery. 

As the youngsters came in at noon we took their orders, which they 
read from a menu on the wall, then gave them the meal which they 
carried to the smal] tables. On the first day, a boy, more thoughtful 
than others, carried his dishes back to the counter on his way to the 
door, and the custom was continued throughout the year. This saved 
us numberless steps and enabled us to do everything ourselves. 

Our equipment cost us more than a hundred dollars, including 
chairs and tables, kitchen utensils, dishes—everything, in fact. We 
began operations about the middle of October, and paid practically 
all of our debts by Christmas, so that the rest of the profit was ours. 
Each day we paid for all our groceries, then divided the balance, that 
we might each have change for the marketing. Thus each girl had 
her share every day. 

It seems to me that this plan might be worked out by any practical 
girl with a capable chum, living near a school where afternoon work 
detains the pupils. KANSAS. 


THREE MORNINGS A WEEK I MAKE DouGunuts for our grocer to 
sell, and now that I have established a reputation they ‘‘go like hot 
cakes.”” For Saturday’s trade I double the recipe. They sell for 
fifteen cents a dozen, and the grocer charges fifteen per cent. com- 
mission. ILLINOIS. 


College Girls and Invalids Make Good Customers 


HE town where this clever girl lives is a college town, and she 

conceived the bright idea of turning the parlor and sitting-room of 
her home into a tea-room, where the students might drop in for a cup 
of tea or chocolate, and sandwiches or cake. She made it just as 
attractive as possible, having broad seats built around the corners, 
supplied with many cushions, and comfortable chairs scattered around; 
also several small tables, with dainty centrepieces and flowers. 

At first she intended to serve only tea and chocolate, with sand- 
wiches and cake; so delighted were the students with her tea-room 
that she was soon called upon to cater for Welsh rarebit parties, and 
later she was asked to get up dinners, until now her business has 
grown so that she has assistants to help her, for she is busy serving all 
day, and there is seldom an evening when several dinners are not 
scheduled, and, in addition, she prepares luncheons and suppers for 
“midnight feasts” that the students have in their rooms. 

A younger sister makes delicious candies and says that she can sell 
all that she can make. GEORGIA. 


I AM GOING TO TELL You Asout A LITTLE SCHEME for making 
money which a young girl friend of mine worked so well. Her mother 
was taken ill and had to be moved to a warmer climate. The older 
sister accompanied her, so Sally was left to keep house for her father. 
She had not much work to do, so hit on a happy scheme for making 
some money. She fitted up the library into an attractive little exchange 
and in the local paper inserted her advertisement of an invalid’s 
exchange. Grape-juice, dainty jellies, angel cake and other foods were 
prepared and proved very acceptable to the sick. There was no green- 
house in the town, so she started little bulbs and sold these in bloom 
very reasonably. She also made a specialty of parceling her wares 
very daintily—in white paper or fancy covered boxes—which added 
much to their attractiveness. ILLINOIs. 


The Flower-Lover and One Who Traced Genealogy 


Fedde of flowers living in a town which had no greenhouse 
started one in the front rooms of her home. She fixed up the bay- 
window like a florist’s, with ferns and cut flowers in vases and different 
kinds of growing plants in pots. 

In the autumn she started hyacinths, jonquils, daffodils and also 
paper-white narcissuses in water in fancy bowls, and sold them when 
they were in bud. She gathered wild flowers as they were in season, 
and arranged big bunches of them in the window. She saved rose 
leaves and filled little Japanese jars with potpourri. 

All of these things sold well. People told her the window looked so 
bright and attractive that they couldn’t pass by without buying 
something. NEW JERSEY. 

HAVING HAD EXPERIENCE and a love for tracing ancestry back to 
Revolutionary stock I was asked to prove lines of descent for my 
friends, to enable them to enter the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. For this they were glad to pay me a modest sum. The 
small town where I live had no genealogical library, but as it was 
situated less than two hundred miles from Chicago I decided to go to 
the Newberry Library in Chicago for information. I sent notes to the 
regents of two patriotic societies, asking if any prospective members 
needed assistance, and stating that I would do the work on a certain 
basis of commission. The response to this was most gratifying, and, 
as I have a brother in the city, I made a visit as well as money by the 
venture. ILLINOIs. 
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| All Six 
Are Almost Free 


These are the famous Lily Butter-Spreaders, 
now seen displayed in the finest jewelry stores. 

They are the rage of today. The most pop- 
ular piece of silverware now on the market. 

The price, if you buy them, is $3 or more 
for the six. 

The only mark on them is “Wm. Rogers 
& Son AA” — the mark of the Rogers Extra 
Plate. 

We are going to supply to our customers, 
for a little time, six of these spreaders free. 








Our offer is this: fn 
Send us the top 
from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. Else send the 
paper certificate 
under the top. 

Send with it ten 
cents, to pay the cost 
of carriage an 
packing. We will 
then send you one 
of these butter- 
spreaders. 

Send us more of 
the tops as you get 
them, and send ten 
cents with each to 
cover the cost of 
carriage and pack- 
ing. We will send 
one spreader for 
each top until you 
get the six. 

Thus this beauti- 
ful set—the very fad 
of the day — costs you only our carriage and 
packing cost — 60 cents for the six. 

That means that we return to you—for a 
little time — more than you pay for the Extract 


of Beef. 





One reason is this: 

We want you to learn the hundred uses 
that every home has for a real extract of beef. 

Not merely for beef tea—not as a sick- 
room food. That is the least of its uses. 

We want you to know what the Germans 
know — what the French know about it. This 
is one of the secrets of their fame as good cooks. 


armours 
EXTRACT 
oh 


BEEF 


We ask you to use it in soups. Note what 
a difference it makes. 

Add it to gravies—both for flavor and 
color. 

Ad4d it to left-overs. Note how appetizing, 
how delicious it makes them. See how it 
enables you to utilize things that now go to 
waste. 

Any meat dish that lacks flavor always 
calls for extract of beef. 

When you use six jars you will use a hun- 
dred. You can’t get along without it. 


Another reason is this: 








We want you to know the difference be- 
tween Armour’s Extract of Beef and others. 

Armour’s goes four times as far, because 
it has four times the flavor and four times 
the strength. 
) The directions are 
always, “Use one- 
fourth as much.” 
N Armour’s is con- 
\ j centrated. It is rich 
and economical. It 
gives one a new idea 
of extract of beef. 

We want you to 
prove these facts. 


There are two 
ways to tell you the 
worth of this Extract 
of Beef. 

One is to supply 
you a few jars free. 
But that would 
cheapen the extract. 

The other is to 
give you back — for 
a little time — more 
than you pay for the 
Extract. That is 
what we offer to do. 

Then you will 
have a silver set that will remain in your 
home for a lifetime. 

And then you will know what Armour’s 
Extract of Beef means. And that knowledge, 
in the years to come, will better a thousand 
dishes. 

Order one jar now — from your druggist or 
grocer. Send us the top, or certificate, with 
ten cents. Then judge by the spreader we 
send you if you want the rest. 

Send it today to Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Dept. A. 


| ARMOURa«x» COMPANY 












































What Other Giris Tell Dolly 








WERE VAEAR GIRLS: 
Vay GF WER OD Sr . 
coo oe Made-overs are still popular, are 


i they not? Really, they are always in 
D [ fashion, and that is more than can be 
wx) said of everything, isn’t it? Indeed 
—=—>.7£83 sometimes I like a dress better when 
Nee SS it has been made over. One has a 
chance by experience to remedy first defects. You 
know the natty set of furs and the handsome toque 
that you see Isabel wearing is much more becoming 
than was the velvet coat from which they were 
evolved. She writes that she never could bear that 
coat: it made her look short-waisted. So she wore it 
only one winter and then put it away until now. The 
large, full tops of the old-fashioned sleeves—to the 
elbows— provided for the muff; the backs of the coat 
were long and wide enough to make the collarette, 
and she covered the piecing in the centre at the back 
with the fur. The hat was conjured out of the fronts 
and odd pieces, and there was plenty of the fur for 
the borders. Isn’t it a stylish set? And being black 
it can be worn with any colored suit. Or, as our 
Fashion Department tells us that separate coats are 
to be worn this winter, you may, as a result of this 
economy in hat and furs, be able to purchase a new 
and beautiful broadcloth coat. Then you certainly 
will have the satisfaction of owning a stunning outfit. 
Elizabeth wrote to me not long ago about her new 
muff, too. It is not a made-over, but it is a good 
idea. ‘One of my best successes earned out of sheer 
ingenuity this year,’ she says, ““‘has been a muff and 
four dollars. Lacking the necessary price of a fur 
muff I substituted a good quality of Persian lamb 
cloth from an old wrap. This, together with an inex- 
pensive silk for the lining and some cotton-batting for 
filling, were the only expenditures, as I put the thing 
together myself, it being nothing more than a big 
pillow with openings at the ends for the hands. You 
may fancy my delight when not only one friend but 
indeed several complimented me on my handsome muff, and asked 
where I bought it. You may fancy my surprise, too, when in the next 
breath one of them asked me to make her a duplicate. I charged 
four dollars for making it. So I earned my muff and the dollars.” 
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HILE on the subject of black velvet I must tell you of an English 

girl’s idea for overshoes for evening wear. Toa pair of ordinary 
bedroom-slipper soles was sewed black velvet lined with flannel high 
enough to reach well above the ankle and shaped from a shoe. The 
side pieces (for the velvet is cut at each side to about an inch and a half 
above the sole) are bound with ribbon which is tied across the front. 
An edging of fur is an improvement. 

Sometimes crocheted cotton shoes similar to bedroom slippers are 
nice to cover white evening footwear. 

Edith says she has a dog-collar that is the joy of her heart. She 
had some light-blue velvet left from a dress trimming, and of this she 
shaped the band. Then from a broken fan she carefully removed the 
spangles and applied them in a design to the velvet. No more sighs 
for a dog-collar for her! 

And, girls, just imagine this for a fancy wrap: 

Cora found a Persian shawl stored away in a big cedar chest. It was 
a beauty—of her grandmother’s—with a large, white centre and deep, 
rich colors in the border. Spreading it out on the table she cut it from 
one corner diagonally to the centre. This made the opening for the 
front and brought the white part over the shoulders, cutting out a 
little circle for the neck. Then she shirred the white and trimmed the 
fronts with white cashmere folds. Long, white ribbons for the strings 
completed a most beautiful wrap—rich, warm and becoming. 

A friend who dresses in mourning decided to see what she might do 
to look trim at little expense. Instead of having muslins or thin 
materials which needed constant pressing, she made three shirtwaists 
of three different wash silks, in the soft gray and violet shades, also 
stocks, collars and belts of each material. These fitted her out for 
every day, with the light-weight woolen skirt of her suit. A dressy 
little gown she made of black and white wash silk. For insertion on 
the silk dress waist she took a piece of Brussels net two yards long and 
three inches wide; this she sewed on white paper which had a simple 
conventional design drawn on it. Tracing over this design through 
the net with black braid gave her an inexpensive and really good- 
looking trimming. A relative having a crape veil gave it to her and she 
made a waist of it—just a few tucks sewed by hand to give it fullness, 
and it is appropriate for church wear or other places that require more 
than the ordinary waist. She bought half a yard of seventeen-cent 
lawn and made four sets of collars and cuffs, tucked and hemmed, and 
white Brussels net used in the same way was dainty for the silk waists 
and laundered as well as lawn. She plans to have a plain, black felt 
hat trimmed with a large bow to wear for ordinary occasions, and a 
silk one trimmed with black net and braid for best. Her gloves are 
to be the soft gray shades—some white, of course, and black. 


ERHAPS this idea from an Ohio girl would be apropos for mourn- 

ing wear, too. Allthe faded summer roses she had were dyed a good 
black, ready to trim a black hat of velvet or for a white 
net evening hat along with black or white feathers. 

Speaking of roses, girls, reminds me of a letter 
from a bride-to-be, telling of such a sweet idea. One 
of her dearest engagement presents is a bag of pink- 
flowered organdy about twelve inches by eighteen. 
It is edged all around with narrow lace and draws 
up with pink ribbons. Scattered among the flowers 
on one side are her initials, on the other ‘‘The Rose 
of Yesterday” done in outline stitch with pink silk. 
Into this bag she puts all the petals from the roses her 
big lover sends to her, and she hangs it on a corner of 
her desk so that she can enjoy its fragrance whenever 
she writes to him. Isn’t that perfectly dear? And 
fora bride in her new home I think this 
next plan is simply ideal: 

When she took her many wedding 
presents to her very small new house she 
was dismayed to find that they overflowed 
it. Beautiful things were so crowded to 
gether that they lost value and distinction, 
even though many of them could satisfy 
William Morris’s dictum. So at least two- 
thirds of her presents she put away in 
chests and drawers. The remaining third 
she placed in her tiny house to the best 
advantage. Each handsome piece was 
given space, and the rooms were much 
prettier and more dignified. In six months, 
when she cleaned her house, these things 
were put away and others substituted. In 





The Natty Furs and Stylish Toque 
and the Old Velvet Coat 


ORAWN BY MARIAN STOLL 


Isn't Marie’s New Desk Just 
Too Nice for Words ? 


this way she keeps a rotation of her pretty things, and 
none of her friends is offended. They are sure to 
see their gifts in use sometime. 

This business of housekeeping must be great fun, 
girls, don’t you think so? Some of our married girls 
must have awfully pretty houses. One letter from 
Indiana tells how they furnished their living-room in 
green and écru. Among their decorations they had 
a pair of lovely old brass candlesticks and a handsome 
green table-lamp, and they needed a jardiniére for 
their beautiful Boston fern, but their money was all 
spent. Then one day the little bride discovered an 
old brass kettle in her mother’s attic. It was badly 
corroded, but a thorough cleaning made it really 
beautiful. The iron handle was rctc ved and a 
tinsmith fitted an inside vessel to allow for drainage. 
With the fern in it she placed it on a magazine-stand. 


“T WANTED to fit up a small vacant hall-room as 

a den of my very own,” says another married girl, 
“but had nothing to start on except a few dollars and 
the freshly-papered walls in red and cream. So for 
floor-covering I hunted up a roll of common burlap 
that had been used in packing furniture, 
cleaned it, and sewed four pieces to- 
gether, forming a square eight feet by 
nine. This I tacked down with layers of 
newspaper underneath. Then I designed 
and outlined in chalk a very simple scroll 
border and corner figures which I did in 
black and dull-red paint. I finished the 
floor around it with cherry stain and 
varnish. For window curtains I found 
some écru cotton etamine at a sale for 
five cents a yard. I hemstitched a two- 
inch hem at the bottom of each curtain. 
For a couch I used a spring cot, some 
worn comforts and a cover made thus: 
Five strips of coarse, six-cent crash, each a yard and three-quarters 
long. These I hemstitched at one end about three inches deep, then 
cut and raveled the hems for fringe. At the end of each I worked 
in a very simple design of fleur-de-lis, adding a few lines of scroll in 
outline stitch. These pieces of crash I joined together with strips 
of bright, figured cretonne eight inches wide and finished at the one 
end with a row of tassels made from the ravelings of the crash. Thus 
the strips run across the cover and the fringed and tasseled ends 
form a border lengthwise. The other edge I faced narrow with 
cretonne. This drapes the cot liberally to the floor at the ends and 
one side, and the other side is next the wall. For the pillows I made 
crash covers with a large old-English initial worked solid with red 
and black floss. These things, with a chair or two, my desk, some 
books and pictures, and my sewing-basket, have made the room cozy, 
cleanable and my own real living-room.” 


DRAWN BY 
Ee. M.A. 
STEINMETZ 





Words to the Wise 


fqn we are told by a young married girl that a very good-looking 
cover for a baby-coach parasol can sometimes be made from a 
partly-worn window curtain. This sounds very practical, and also 
that a very cute child’s coat may be fashioned from a man’s cast-off 
Tuxedo, adding some fancy braid for the youthful effect. 

Some day clean your old gloves, cut the good parts into even 
pieces, and they will be ready to slash into fringe for fancy-work 
trimming. 

Next time try putting an old glove-finger over the end of a brass pole 
and see how smoothly it will go through the curtain casing. 

“Sweet Sixteen” at her birthday party was facetiously given a 
place-card of sixteen lumps of sugar tied together with blue baby- 
ribbon. 

May gave a“ Parlor Zoo”’ party, and the ‘ Deer Park” in one corner 
of the room disclosed back of a curtain a dozen or more photographs 
of beaux. 

Some decidedly grotesque place-cards recently seen at a luncheon 
were figures of tall birds cut in outline. In place of their respective 
heads were silhouettes of the guests. Flamingos, ostriches, cranes, 
etc., were among them, and on the back of each was a description of 
the birds’ habits and haunts. The reading of these created lots of fun. 

Pretty luncheon favors are sets of eight or ten white porcelain studs 
painted in floral designs to use in place of buttons on lingerie waists. 

Put up a ‘“‘ Memory Shelf” in the cloak-closet. It takes but a minute 
to place there the things that need attention when you’re going out 
borrowed books or little things to attend to. 

Maybe some of the linen furniture-coverings from the summertime 
will not serve another year, but there are likely to be some good parts 
for couch cushions of the durable, washable kind. 

Sometimes the strips of buttons and buttonholes of an old waist can 
be applied to a new one under a tuck and save some time for the home 
sewer. 

Have your skirt-box made to open front-downward, and then put ina 
shelf near the top for shirtwaists. Nothing gets topsyturvy this way. 

Work-mittens crocheted from common 
twine that comes around packages are 
fine hand protectors. 

Bargain centrepieces undesirable in de- 
sign are often of nice linen. Hemstitch 
the edge, embroider a monogram in one 
corner and boil out the old pattern. You 
will then have a piece of good style. 

One piece of fine white feather-stitched 
tape will make several sets of runners for 
underwear. Measure off the lengths 
needed, finish the ends in small points, 



















and sew a cute little cotton tassel on each 
one. After threading these through thi 
beading fasten each one with a few stitche 

in the centre of the back and they are 


laundered with the underwear. 

A cretonne trunk-cover will be a much- 
appreciated gift by a girl who is 
away to school for the winter, wher: 
has but one room. 

Isn’t Marie’s new desk a perfect j: 
and yet it was made of only a kitchen 
table and a dry-goods box — beautified 
with green stain and brass nails. Any- 
body could make one—and I know she 
won’t mind if you copy it. 

Au revoir, DOLLY. 

P. S.—There’s no time like the present, 
girls, for earning Christmas money by send- 
ing me your new ideas. 


going 
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Copyright, 1908, by The 
Warner Brothers Co. 


arners 


Rust-Proof’ 


Corsets ~ 


The decided change in corset 
style is noted in the extreme 
length of skirt. This completely 
encases the figure, but is 
unboned, soft and absolutely 
comfortable, sitting, standing 
or walking. 
These new Directoire Styles 
define the waist but do not em- 
phasize its curves; the emphasis 
is on length—the corsetted 
figure presenting an appearance 
of long, unbroken lines,as shown 
in the above illustration. 
In addition to these original 
long skirt Directoire models, 
the popular shapes of Spring 
have been continued, with some 
improvements suggested by our 
expert designing establishments 
in Paris and New York. The 
complete line shows a large 
variety of shapes—long, 
medium and short, making it 
possible for every type of figure 
to fill its requirements with a 
fashionable garment. 
Warner's standard of quality is so 
high that the guarantee is almost super- 
fluous. The corsets are guaranteed to 
wear —not to rust, break or tear. 
Send for Booklet J, telling the proper method of 


lacing and fitting your corsets, with illustrations of 
some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Prices from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 


Rubber Button Hose 
Supporters attached. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago Oakland 
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A Menagerie 


By Lina 





One of the Authors of “ 


HE peanut menagerie described here is easily made by children 
who want the animals for toys, or by their elders who see in 
them attractive possibilities for favors or for selling at a fair. 
When making the animals always puncture holes in the peanuts in 
the direction you wish legs of the different animals to slant; if the legs 
are to slant forward make the holes slant forward—if straight, 
puncture the holes straight, and so on. Managed in this way the 
wooden toothpicks may be inserted at any desired angle. 
Ordinarily the toothpicks remain steady when pushed well into 
the nut, but when the toys are to be carried a distance or kept as 
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Beard 


Things Worth Doing” 


the head and neck. Bend the pattern straight across just back of the 
ears, curl the neck round, bend up the ears, curl the head rounded, 
fit the neck on the end of your peanut, glue the lapped sides of the 
neck together, and fasten the edges of the head together, leaving the 
small end of the head open. When dry, glue the head on the horse. 

Make the king of animals (Figure 8) of a good-sized nut well shaped, 
let his ears be tawny-colored tissue-paper, his mane fringed brown 
tissue-paper, and his tail of paper of the same color cut in a strip, 
twisted and fringed at the end. The right foreleg and the left hindleg 
slant forward, the left foreleg and the right hindleg backward. 





Four Animals from the Peanut Menagerie: the Rabbit, the Eagle, the Rat and the Squirrel 


permanent playthings add a little glue on all sides of each bend of the 
toothpick legs, and also where the legs join the body, to make doubly 
sure that the toys will remain intact. 

The bonny wee rabbit racing along so fast (Figure 1) calls for four 
short, wooden toothpick legs, the front ones slanting forward and the 
hindlegs slanting backward. Make the long, white tissue-paper ears 
much the shape of Figure 4 Abelow. Takea 
small plait on the straight edge of each 
ear and glue the ears on the head. Cut a 
round, white, tissue-paper tail, take a plait 
in it at the base and glue the tail on the nut. 














2A 
Diagrams for UR fine old eagle with spreading wings 
2B Making the (Figure 2) is a very effective peanut 
Eagle's Wings and Jail bird. Cut the wings from a strip of paper 
* eight inches -and a quarter long and an 
inch and a quarter wide, folded crosswise through the centre. Copy 
the pattern (Figure 2 A) on one side of the folded paper, cut it out 
through both layers, glue the band connecting the two wings across 
the middle of the under side of the bird, fasten in two short legs bent 
to form feet, and glue on a paper tail cut from Figure 2 B. 

Hunt up a peanut with a stringy root clinging to it for the long- 
tailed rat (Figure 3). Give him four short legs, bent to form feet, 
run several broom-straws through the nose for whiskers, glue on the 
paper ears and ink the features. If the root is not long enough for a 
tail lengthen it by twisting on a little raw cotton. 

The bushy-tailed squirrel sitting up on his hindlegs (Figure 4) 
needs straight forelegs and short, straight hindlegs, a paper tail two 


‘ Ford 


IR STORK (Figure g) is a peculiar bird. Use full-length wooden 
toothpicks for the feet and legs; bend them as in the photograph. 

Glue on paper wings cut from Figure 9 A, and make a long, slender 
paper cornucopia for a beak (Figure 9 B). Fit the open top of the 
cornucopia on the top of the bird’s head and glue 
the open edge of the beak to the head. 

The grasshopper (Figure 10) is life size. Hunt up 
a long peanut for the body. Cut wings of oiled paper 
two inches long and half an inch wide at the broadest 
part (Figure 10 A). Glue them on the body just back gq OB | 
of the head; cut two narrow strips of green tissue- 
paper three inches and a quarter long and less than 
one-eighth of an inch wide; fasten one end of each 
strip on top of the back of the head, allowing the strips 
to float over the grasshopper’s back; then puncture a 
hole slanting backward on each side of the top of the back, 
a trifle forward of the centre of the nut. Bend two wooden 
toothpicks in the middle and fit the ends into the holes: the 
highest and longest legs. About a quarter of an inch in 
front of the first holes puncture two more and insert a sec- 
ond set of legs, bent three-quarters of an inch from the 
ends, and again in the opposite direction near the other end 
of the toothpicks. Immediately back of the head, slanted 
forward, are a third set of legs made short and straight. 

Figure 11 is a beaver with a long, flat, trowel-like tail cut much like 
Figure 4A. Cut two paper ears; glue the tail and ears on; insert four 
short legs slanting forward; ink the features, and the little peanut 
beaver will be ready to join the other animals. 


How to Cut the 
Stork’s Wings 


and Beak 





The Grass- 
hopper’s 
Wing 





Here is Another Peanut Procession: the Frog, the Porcupine, the Gnome’s Horse, the Lion and the Stork 


inches and a half long, cut from Figure 4 A, 
two paper ears and a tiny strip of paper 
loosely bent with the ends brought together 
underneath for a nose. Fringe the entire 
SA edge of the tail as shown in half of Figure 
5A—TheFounda- 4 A. Glue the various paper parts on the 
tion for the Frog peanut and ink the features. 
4A—Squirrel's Tail The peanut frog (Figure 5) is easy to 
make without toothpicks, for his fat little 
body is glued on paper legs. The diagram (Figure 5 A) gives half of 
the foundation marked on a folded piece of paper, and shows also how 
the foundation looks after it has been cut through the folded paper and 
straightened out ready for the nut, the second half extending beyond 
the fold of the paper. Cut a piece of paper two inches and a quarter 
long and an inch and three-quarters wide, fold crosswise through the 
centre; then copy on it one-half of the foundation (Figure 5 A), bring- 
ing the centre of the back along the fold; cut out the design and glue 
on the nut. Ink large eyes and a wide mouth. 








HE queer, bristling porcupine is not so fierce as he looks —he is only 

a peanut standing on wooden toothpick legs and covered with 

broom-straw quills. Choose as straight a nut as you can find, punc- 

ture holes for the legs, and with a large darning-needle pierce smaller 

holes all over the back for the quills. Fasten in the legs, and give the 

back a wash of glue; while the glue is wet run a broom-straw into 
every hole; when dry trim off the uneven ends of the quills. 

The gnome’s horse (Figure 7) is a gentle and noble steed. Make 
him of a large peanut, have his legs quite long, give him a tissue-paper- 
fringe tail; cut the head, ears and neck in one piecé 
out of writing-paper two inches and a quarter long 
and an inch and five-eighths wide, folded crosswise 
through the centre with half the design drawn on one 
side of the paper (Figure 7 A). In this diagram the 
The Headand other half is extended out beyond the paper merely to 
Neck of the show how the entire pattern appears when cut out. 
Gnome’sHorse B B is the neck, A A the head; the ears are between 











Fold 


Copy the head for your happy wee pig on paper from Figure 12 A 
and cut it out. Bend up the ears and bend down the sides and end of 
snout; then glue the head on the peanut. Fasten in four short legs, 


glue a narrow strip of curled paper on fora tail (Figure 12), 
and put Piggy in the procession with his friends. 4 
HI keeper of these queer animals is a funny little OM A\ 
gnome (Figure 13). He wears a high-peaked, tissue- The Head 
paper cap and carries a wooden-toothpick cane. Make of the Pig 
him of a good-sized peanut; ink the features, and with 
the point of a blade of a small pair of scissors puncture two holes on 
each side of the nut just below the head and insert pieces of wooden 
toothpicks for arms; lower down on the nut puncture two more holes 
for the legs; use whole toothpicks for these, bending the tooth- 
picks outward for the knees and inward for the ankle-joints. With a 
narrow strip of tissue-paper and a drop of glue bind the cane to the 
end of one arm; the support of the cane enables the little gnome to 
stand alone (Figure 13). 

Select bright-colored tissue-paper as wings for the peanut butterfly 
(Figure 14), and ona piece of the paper four inches and a half long and 
four inches wide, folded crosswise through the centre, draw the pat- 
tern (Figure 14 A); cut it out through both papers, and you will 

have two wings joined by a narrow band. Paste the 

band on the centre of the under side of the peanut 

, body, stick two pins in the top of the 

Ihe ; head for the antenne, and run a needle 
Wing threaded with black thread through the 

















atte centre of the body from bottom to top. 
| Butter. If you hold the end of the thread in one 
| fly hand and move it gently up and down, 
first this way, then that, with a swaying 
|S aa motion, vou can make the pretty little 


creature flutter and fly in a most realistic 
manner. Just try it and see. 


The Last of the Peanut Menagerie: the Grasshopper, the Beaver, the Pig, the Keeper and the Butterfly 


















Ee} Williams 


iJerseyCream 
| Toilet Soap y 











This soap imparts to the 
hands and face that soft- 
ness of texture and the 
fresh, healthy condition 
that results from the appli- 
cation of rich, thick cream. 
Price, 15 cents per cake. 


A Handsome 
Soap Box 


For use when traveling, camp- 
ing, yachting or at home. 
Buy 4 cakes of Jersey 

Cream Soap of your drug- 

gist and he will give you 

' one of these handsome 

| nickeled, hinged-cover 

boxes, without charge. 

If he does not supply you send 60c. 
to us and we will send the box and the 
four cakes of soap, but it is better and 
cheaper to get it of your druggist. 

This offer is for a limited 
| time only; its purpose is 
|| merely to induce you to dis- 
cover for yourself how good 

Jersey Cream Soap really is. 

Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Makers of Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn, 


























FREE sookttr 


A handsome little publication — illustrated. “Just 

the thing” for mothers and expectant mothers. 

‘Tells how to feed and care for babies and children. 

Tells how to treat an irritated skin—how to bathe 

an infant, proper temperature, ete. Tells how to 

“sterilize” milk, in fact, full information con- 
cerning babies, 


Sent Absolutely Free Upon Request 


Tells how to make clothing for baby. ‘Yells about 
the new baby fabric, * kluff-O-Down’’— the dain 
tiest, softest and most healthful material— will not 
irritate the most delieyte skin. Fluff-O-Down 
Flannels are i 

manufactured 
and sold exclu- 
sively by us. 
They cannot 
be obtained 
elsewhere. 










Send four (4) cents, in 
Stamps, for uuples of 
Fluff-O-Down, I.ong 
cloth, Nainsook, Dim 
ity, lawn, Baby-Cloth, 
Sanitary Sheeting and 
materials for infants 






















Kozy 
Slippers 


In a neat folding case 


For Home or Traveling 


Elegantly made, supremely comfortable, very 
natty in appearance, compact and handy to carry. 

Made of finest kid of unusual softness and lustre. 
Soles of special selected oak tanned leather. French 
drill lining. Spring heel. Made over a well-fitting, 
comfortable last. Smooth inside as out. High 
values in materials throughout. Unusual wear- 
ing qualities. Many other splendid features. Your 
choice of Black, Red, Ox- Blood or the fashionable 
Golden Brown, cases corresponding. A gift that 
will please people who really like nice things. 

Price, $3.75, including case, delivered to any 
part of the U.S. Send for booklet,“ Kozy Comfort.” 


Catalogue of our full line of shoes and stock- 
ings for men, women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co., 226n Ne yy. 


The Home of Good Shoemaking j 












































How a Boy Can Make a Gymnasium 
By A. Neely Hall, Author of “The Boy Craftsman” 


O FIT up a home gymnasium it is not necessary for a boy to go 

to the basement or attic, unless he wishes to make large pieces 

of apparatus; he can easily equip his own room with chest- 
weight, chinning-bar, hitch-and-kick, dumb-bells and Indian clubs. 

A chest-weight, or “exercising machine” as some boys call it, is 

shown in Figure 1, and Figures 2, 3 and 4 give the details for making 

it. Select a portion of a wall in your room where it will be most 
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PUNCH A HOLE 
1 TIN END) 


Figure 4 






but costs a little more on account of the extra rope and pulleys. In the 
first method the rope is attached to the bracket strap, then run through 
the pulley and tied to the handle, while in the latter it is tied to screw 
iin board A, run through a pulley slipped over the bracket strap, 
and then slipped through the upper pulley and tied to the handle. 

The handles are made from bicycle handle-bar grips, which, if you 
haven’t an old pair, may be purchased for ten or fifteen cents. Glue 
a wooden plug in the open end of the grip (Figure 4), then 
bore a hole through the centre of it and punch another hole 
through the centre of the tin cap on the other end of the grip. 
Run an eighteen-inch piece of heavy wire through the holes and 
bend it into the shape shown in the illustrations, with a hook 
through which to tie the lifting rope. Leave the bricks in their 
natural color, but either stain or varnish the woodwork if it is 
oak, or paint it if it is pine or whitewood. 


STRIKING-BAG with an elastic cord at each end can 

easily be fastened in a doorway by screwing a screweye in 
the head and another in the threshold, to which to tie the cords. 
The upper screweye may be left in place and the lower one 
removed when you detach the bag. But for a bag with a 
single cord it is necessary to have a platform for it to strike 
against. You can put up one of these in your room by making 
it detachable, as shown in Figure 5, so that it may be removed 
and put out of the way when not in use. 























Make the platform three feet square, battening together the 
boards with strips A, B and C (Figure 6), and screw hooks D 
and E into strip B. Cover the under side of this platform with 
oilcloth to make the surface smooth. 








Figure 3 = 














Studding 


Figure 1— Construct Your Chest- Figure 3—The Weishts and Pulleys in Place 


Weisht First Figure 4—How to Fix the Handles 


convenient to use the weights, and if the wall is frame—that is, made 
of wood and plaster—locate two of the studs (Figure 2). Tap upon the 
plaster with a hammer until you find a portion that sounds solid, 
make a mark there, then measure sixteen inches to the left or right 
of it, and the chances are you will find the second stud at that 
point, as studding is generally placed sixteen 





To the inside of your room door screw the piece of two-by- 
four F (Figure 7), two inches above your head, then leave a space 


Figure 2—The Crosspiece Nailed to the | wide enough for end A of the platform to fit in, and screw strip 


G to the door. If the door has raised panels (Figure 5) block 
out strips F and G, as shown in Figure 8. Purchase two 
bucksaw turnbuckles at a hardware store, and fasten one end 
of each to the door casing with staples, at H and I (Figure 7); 
get them just high enough so the lower ends will catch in hooks D and 
I (Figure 6) when the platform is slipped between F and G. The 
platform is made solid by turning the turnbuckles. The swivel 
shown in Figure 9 costs about fifty cents. ‘The upper portion is fast- 
ened to the under side of the platform with screws, the bag cord is 























inches from centre to centre. If the wall Ss 
is brick locate two of the vertical strips _ 

to which the laths are nailed. For cross- ee AD» 
piece A (Figures 2 and 3) cut ey K 
a seven-eighth-inch piece of \7 


oak, pine or whitewood, four 
inches wide and twenty inches 
long, plane it up and_ bevel 
its four face-edges. Locate 
holes a, b, c and d two inches 

















from the ends and bore them Figure 6 
a quarter of an inch deep with 
a three-eighth-inch bit. Figure 6—The Platform Made of Boards 


Spike the board to the wall Figure 7—Strips Forming the Groove into Which the Platform Fits 
about on a line with your Figure 8—Block Out the Strips Thus if the Door has Raised Panels 
shoulders, using twenty-penny Figure 9—The Two Parts of the Swivel Holding the Bag Cord 


nails and driving them through 

holes a, b, c and d into the studs. Drive the heads below the surface 
of the wood; holes a and c will be concealed by strip B (Figure 3), but 
b and d must be filled with chips of wood cut to fit over the spike 
heads. Cut crosspiece B nineteen inches long by an inch and a 


quarter wide, bevel its edges and screw it to board A (Figure 3). 





ROCURE two 

bricks of uniform 
size for weights, make 
a wooden bracket for 
cach as shown in Figure 
3, and strap them to 
these brackets with a 
couple of skate, trunk 
orshawlstraps. Drive 
staples into the backs 
of the brackets at Ik) 
and m (Figure 3), plac- 
ing j and k one inch to 
each side of the centre 
and | and m directly 
under them. 
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for the Bar 
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Figure 10 —A Chinning-Bar is Easily Put Up 








Purchase two enameled-iron awning-pulleys at a hardware store, 
also get about twenty-five feet of sash cord, or closely-woven cotton 


clothesline, for lifting lines and guide ropes. Fasten the pulleys to 
crosspiece B with staples, an inch and a half from the ends. The 
guide ropes are fastened to screws e and f in board A, and to g and h 


in the baseboard. These screws should be placed two inches apart and 
should centre on the pulleys on strip B. In attaching the ropes, first 
fasten them to screws e 
and f, then slip their lower 
ends through staples j and 
l, and k and m, in the 


Figure 11—-The Socket-Blocks 


Figure 12 Start Big Hole by 
Making Circle of Litthe Ones 


A 
_ = —__ 














Figure 7 
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Figure 8 


slipped through K 
and knotted, and K 
is screwed on to Ve 

















CHINNING- = [ail 

bar is very Figure 5—Where to Hang the Striking-Bag 
easily put up in a 
doorway (Figure 10). A piece of a curtain-pole will do for the bar, 
and the socket blocks for it to set in should be made as shown in 
Figure 11. Cut the blocks four inches square and make the holes a 
little larger than the ends of the curtain-pole. Figure 12 shows how 
to cut the holes by first boring a ring of little holes and then cutting 
out the centre and trimming up with a chisel. Make the hole in 
block B like that in A, then saw a piece out of the top. Screw the 
blocks to the doorjambs about three inches below the door head. 


HE hitch-and-kick (Figure 13) is a piece of apparatus that will give 
a boy a chance to limber up by practicing the high kick. ‘The 
plate (Figure 14) may be an old pot-cover or a cake-tin, with three 
holes punched at A, Band C. Attac h brass chains at these holes, join 
them at D, and at this point connect the end of a piece of chain 
twelve or fourteen feet long. Fasten a small screw pulley or a s« rew 
eye in the ceiling (Figure 13), slip the chain through it, and bring 
the end down through a screweye and then to a hook which 
have been placed in the door or window casing. You may have a 
long stick graduated into feet and inches with which to measure 
the height of the plate. 


I'TH the addition of a pair of light-weight dumb-bells, a pair 

of Indian clubs, and a wand made by splicing together two 
broom-handle ends as shown at A, B and C (Figure 15), you 
will have a fairly well-equipped “gym,” without sacrificing an) 
floor Space of your room for apparatus. 


A rack to hold your dumb-bells, Indian clubs and wand may 
be made like the one illustrated by Figure 16 Soard A is the 
same size as board A of the chest- 
weight (Figure 2), and is spiked to 
the studs in the same way, while . 


board B is two inches shorter and two 


inches and a half wide. Make the 
places for the bells, clubs and wand 
to set’in, as shown in Figure 17, 
cutting them as described for the 


i] 
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‘ 

Pak 
sim 
chinning-bar socket B (Figure 11). LF 
Screw strip A to strip B. aA 
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weight brackets, and_ tie B 

them to screws g and h. © —_ 

You can make either a 

single-pulley arrangement C 

for lifting your weights, as © a — 
shown on the right of ental 


arrangement, as shown on Figure 14—The Plate in Detail 


Figure 2. OF o two-pulley Figure 13—The Hitch-and-Kick Suspended from the Ceiling Tate 
yBr 


the left of the illustration. Figure 15—Two Broom Ends Spliced for a Wand sa qi 
The latter way has the Figure 16—Rack for Dumb-Bells, Indian Clubs and Wand Figure 17 


advantage of a longer rope, Figure 17—Detail of Socket in the Rack 

















Figure 16 Figure 14 


The Secret 


of Home 
Painting 


-HSNYd JWOH | 


How can you expect to 
put on a coat of varnish, 
paint, or any finish smoothly, 
evenly, without brushmark 
or blemish, if you continually 
have to stop and pick off 
bristles ? 

If you have difficulty in 
laying on the paint or varnish 
evenly, if you have a brush 
that leaves a trail of bristles 
—get,.the brushes that have 
the right kind of bristles, 
each in its right place, and 
the only brushes that can- 
not shed a bristle. 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Home 


Brush 


Bristles set in Solid 
Rubber 


This is the perfect brush 
with which to apply the best 
paints, enamels, stains and 
varnishes, such as Acme 
Quality Varno Lac, Neal's 
Enamel, Jap-a-lac or any of 
the well known home finishes. 

The bristles of Rubber- 
set Home Brushes are set in 
a solid bed of vulcanized 
rubber, from which nothing 
can remove them. 

You don’t have to buy 
a new brush every time you 
paint. You can clean them 
with anything as often as you 
like and use them a lifetime. 
All sizes for all purposes. 

Cost no more than ordi- 
nary bristle-shedding kinds. 

For sale at all hardware, depart 


ment or paint stores. If your dealer 


can't supply you, send us his name. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 
87 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
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The 

Jews 
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Jerusalem 
2 Samuel 

5: 6-9 


1 Chronicles 
ll: 4-8 








A New 
Shrine 
for a 
New City 


Exodus 
25: 10-16 
Numbers 
10: 33-36 
1 Samuel 
Bis 

4: 4-22 
5:1 

7:3 








Accident 
or 
Punish- 
ment? 


2 Samuel 
6:7 


| Job 





4:79 





Even 
Kings 
and 
Queens 
Have 
Trouble 


1 Samuel 
19: 11-17 

2 Samuel 

3: 13-16 

6: 1-23 

1 Chronicles 
15: 1-29 
Psalms 

132 
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Deed 


2 Samuel 
7: 1-11 
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14:1 
17: 1-10 
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35 


God’s 
Blessing 
Depends 
on 

Man’s 
Behavior 


2 Samuel 
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8: 1-14 
10: 1-14 
12: 26-31 
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The Holy Hill 


For OCTOBER 4 From II Samuel vi 


LL this time Jerusalem had remained in the hands of 
A its ancient owners, the Jebusites. Neither Joshua nor 
the —— had been able to capture it. This was 
because of its strong position. It was a natural fortress, 
having on three sides steep valleys, five hundred feet deep. 
When David attacked it the Jebusites were so sure that it 
could not be taken that they manned the walls with the 
blind and the lame. But Joab found a way to climb up, 
such as Wolfe found at Quebec. Thus the Jews took 
 raphgensage and it became the Holy City, on the Holy Hill. 
t is one of the glories of David that he landed a great city, 
like Alexander and Constantine and Peter the Great. 


The Philistines being now overcome, and David being 
established in the capital of his kingdom, the time came to 
bring up to Jerusalem the ark of God. This was a chest of 
acacia wood, about four feet long and two feet deep and wide. 
There were rings in the upper corners through which poles 
were passed, and two men carried it, one behind and one 
before. In the ark were the two stone tablets on which were 
inscribed the Ten Commandments. ‘Thus it represented 
the righteousness of God. To the Philistines the symbol 
of the presence of God was an idol; but to the Israelites 
it was the moral law. 

The ark had been borne at the head of the army on the 
march through the wilderness, in the crossing of the Jordan, 
and in the procession around Jericho, and had been taken 
into battle. The Philistines had captured it, but had sent it 
back. Before this capture it had been kept at Shiloh; after- 
ward it was kept in Abinadab’s house in Kirjath-jearim, 
which means the Town-in-the- Woods. 


erusalem, 


In connection with the bringing of the ark to 
zzah, the 


two tragedies occurred. One was the death of 
other was the anger of Michal. 

They put the ark on a cart and Abinadab’s sons went with 
it, Ahio with the oxen and Uzzah by the cart. But the road 
was steep, and the oxen stumbled, and the ark began to slide 
off the cart, and Uzzah put out his hand to stop it and fell 
dead. The triumphal procession stood still, and all the music 
ceased. They carried the ark no farther that day. They 
were filled with fear. They believed that God had killed 
Uzzah for touching the ark. Nowthat our Lord Jesus Christ 
has come and taught us more about God than anybody knew 
in David’s day, we know better than that. We believe in the 
reasonableness of God. Uzzah fell dead, and everybody said 
that he must have sinned: as was said of Job when he fell 
sick. But they were probably mistaken in the case of Uzzah 
as in the case of Job. 


The quarrel of Michal with David is the last chapter in a 
sad story. The story begins like a fairy tale: the Princess 
Michal, King Saul’s daughter, is married to David, the 
shepherd lad who killed the giant. But her father is jealous 
of the fame of her husband, and tries to kill him; Michal 
helps David to escape, dressing up an image to look like him. 
Then she is married to Phaltiel, from whom she is taken 
away by Abner at the command of David. To Phaltiel she 
seems to have given her heart; when she went he followed 
her weeping. And now her father and her brother Jonathan 
being dead in battle, and her brother Ishbaal assassinated, 
all the old glory of her house departed, and she herself 
brought back to David against her will, she rebukes him 
in the bitterness of ‘her soul. The quarrel is to be under- 
stood, like many other quarrels, not only by the immediate 
occasion, but by all that had preceded it. This was a worse 
tragedy than that of Uzzah, for Michal had the pain of living 
instead of the brief pain of dying. 

Through these distresses on either hand the procession of 
the ark climbed the hill of Jerusalem, with music and joyful 
singing. First they advanced six paces to make sure that 
God was willing, bearing the ark on men’s shoulders lest 
there should be another accident. Then they offered sacri- 
fices, and shouted, and blew upon the trumpets, and whirled 
about in dances. Thus the ark was carried to the tent pre- 
pared for it. And the day was a national festival. To every 
one in Israel, both man and woman, David gave on that day 
a loaf of bread and a gocd piece of flesh and a flagon of wine. 


A Throne Forever 


For OCTOBER 11 From I Chronicles xvii 


ITH timbers of cedar, and masons and carpenters from 
Tyre to put them together, David built himself a house 
in Jerusalem. And next door was the church. But the 
house was a palace and the church was a tent. David felt 
that that was not the right proportion. He was ashamed to 
live in a better house than the House of God. In this good 
mind he was encouraged by the prophet Nathan, and David 
resolved to build a temple. 

The reason why David was not permitted to carry out this 
plan is not quite clear. The writer of the Books of Samuel 
seems to rest it upon the connection of religion with simplic- 
ity: a tent is better than a temple because it continues the 
tradition of the simple life of the wilderness. Thus Jonathan, 
the son of Rechab, forbade his descendants to live in houses 
lest they should be spoiled by cities. The writer of the 
Chronicles seems to rest the prohibition upon the connec- 
tion of religion with brotherliness and peace: David had 
stained his hands with blood; better wait to build the temple 
in a more friendly time. Whatever the reason, God took 
the will for the deed. What He cares for most is the ideal, the 
aspiration, the honest desire of the heart. This He values, 
though the performance of the desire, as in David’s case, 
may prove to be impossible. 


God made two promises to David. He promised him- 
victory in battle; He promised him a throne forever. The 
first was fulfilled immediately; the second was fulfilled in 
part in the long line of David’s royal successors, and in part 
in the coming of our Lord, the Son of David, to rule over the 
hearts of men, world withoutend. But the divine blessing was 
made conditional on good behavior, as is the case with all the 
blessings of God. 

David, receiving these promises, went in and sat down 
before the Lord, probably in the tent of the ark. This he did, 
instead of kneeling or standing or falling prostrate, because 
his prayer was a kind of thinking aloud. There he sat and 
thought of God’s many mercies to him, and asked God to 
continue to be gracious to him. His attitude belonged with a 
prayer which was not petition mainly, nor worship, but 
thankful meditation. 

Then David fought with Moab, with Edom and with 
Ammon, and thus extended his kingdom across the Jordan. 
Sometimes David began the war himself; but, in the case of 
the Ammonites, it was their own fault. They insulted David's 
ambassadors, cutting off the skirts of their coats and shaving 
one-half of their beards. Some of his enemies David killed— 
for those were cruel times—some he brought back as slaves, 
with shields of gold and vessels of silver and of brass. 
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The Lame Prince 


For OCTOBER 18 From II Sa:nuel ix 


HE name of the Lame Prince, like that of his uncle, 
Ishbaal, is given correctly in the Chronicles. The writer 
of the Books of Samuel so disliked the word baa/ that in its 
place he wrote bosheth, which means ‘‘shame.” But in the 
days of Saul and — baal, which means ‘‘lord,”’ was a 
name for God. Mephibosheth’s real name was Merib-baal, 
‘*a soldier of the Lord.” It was a good name, but Merib-baal 
was never able to fulfill the promise of it, except, perhaps, in 
his soul. He was five years old when the news came of the 
defeat and death of his father, Jonathan, and in the wild 
confusion the nurse picked him up and ran, and in her fright 
and haste she scanthed, and he fell out of her arms and was 
made lame in both his feet. 

The little Lame Prince had a sad life after the death of his 
father. He shared in all the sorrows of the house of Saul. 

He went to live with his uncle, King Ishbaal, and his uncle 
was assassinated, and all the power and wealth of the family 
were lost, and the Prince became poor as well as lame. 

A good farmer, named Machir, took the lad into his house, 
and there he grew up with the other boys on the farm. But he 
had to hobble about on crutches, and was in constant peril of 
being discovered by his enemies. 


At last the time came when David sought for a survivor of 
Saul’s house to whom he might show kindness, and he found 
the Lame Prince and gave him a place at the King’s table. 

This he did in the magnanimity of his strength. No doubt 
the natural generosity of his heart entered also into it. But 
it was not the custom of kings to be kind to those whom they 
supplanted. We remember how Abimelech procured the 
death of his seventy brothers, and how the heads of seventy 
princes were brought in baskets to Jehu, and how Queen 
Athaliah killed her grandchildren. Commonly the king 
considered only his place and power, and had no hospitality 
for possible rivals. David himself might have done differ- 
ently had he not established himself so securely in his 
kingdom. He was so strong that he could afford to be mag- 
nanimous: as one who is sure that he is right can afiord 
to be patient in the face of difference. 

David had in mind the consequences of a broken promise. 
He believed that God had punished the people with famine 
because Saul broke the promise made by Joshua. And 
he remembered that he himself “had made a promise to 
Jonathan. It had been an easy promise to make. David 
was then in disgrace, fleeing from the court; Jonathan was 
in the height of his glory, and seemed likely to succeed his 
father on the throne of Israel; and Jonathan said: ‘‘ Promise 
me that when you are great and my family is in distress you 
will be kind to them.”’ Promises made in times of adversity 
are like resolutions made in sickness: they are hard to keep in 
times of prosperity. But David kept his promise. 


The steward by whom David discovered Merib-baal’s 
hiding-place appears again in the story of the rebellion of 
Absalom. He informed David that Merib-baal had joined 
the rebels. This he did falsely in order to get Merib-baal’s 
property, and he partially succeeded. He had already made 
a fortune in the midst of the adversities of his master, and 
this circumstance had moulded his character. He had become 
habitually dishonest and avaricious. Gaining the world he 
had lost his soul. 

The Prince also had been moulded by his circumstances. 
Coming into David’s presence trembling he compared him- 
self to a dead dog. And at the last, when David, unable to 
decide between him and the steward, gave the steward half 
of the Prince’s land, Merib-baal said: ‘‘ Yea, let him take all 
forasmuch as my lord the King is come again in peace to his 
own house.”” The Lame Prince had learned the lessons of 
adversity. He had gained a humble mind and a gracious 
spirit. He had come to consider others rather than himself. 
He had perceived that money and land are not essential to 
happiness, and had ceased to account them of great value. 
The steward, seeking wealth, had his reward; but the Prince, 
in his poverty, was richer far. 


Pardon and Peace 


FoR OCTOBER 25 From Psalm xxxii 


OMMONLY sin is committed for the sake of pleasure. 

But all experience testifies that as a purveyor of pleasure 

sin is a failure. The pleasure of sin is like the sugar coating of 

a bitter pill. The way of sin is broad at the gate, but it leads 

to destruction. Happiness, substantial and abiding, goes only 

with goodness—as is said in the First Psalm and in the 
Beatitudes. 

Is happiness, then, a monopoly of the saints? No; the 
Thirty-second Psalm declares that neither transgression 
nor sin nor iniquity is necessarily the destruction of joy. 
Transgression is any definite wrongdoing; sin is that tend- 
ency of our nature which inclines us to do wrong; iniquity 
is a condition of heart which results from doing wrong con- 
tinually till we prefer wrong to right. But the worst of sinners 
may be restored to happiness. 

Sinners may regain their lost happiness by being forgiven. 
Sin in the soul is like sand in the eye: it causes great distress 
until it is taken out. Or it is like a disease, which goes on for 
a good while before we begin to realize it, but which must be 
stopped and cured before we can be strong or well. Forgive- 
ness is the remedy for sin. Our Lord came bringing this 
remedy, like a physician who makes a great discovery. God 
has always been ready to forgive, but Jesus Christ made us 
understand this better than it had been understood before. 


Our part in the divine healing of the sicknesses of our souls 
begins with realization; we must perceive that we are ill. This 
may come by the teachings of conscience, while we keep 
silence but inwardly cry out against ourselves. Or it may 
come by the pains which sin inflicts, the hand of God being 
heavy upon us day and night. 

Then our part is confession. We speak to God, acknowl- 
edging our sin unto Him, and honestly and earnestly desiring 
and resolving to be better. And the rest God does Himself. 
He takes away our sin and brings us to recovery. 

Thus the Prodigal Son began with realization: ‘‘I perish 
with hunger.’”” Then he proceeded to confession: setting his 
steps back toward home he said: ‘‘Father, I have sinned.” 
And the rest his Father did. 

The writer of the Thirty-second Psalm brings us the testi- 
mony of his own experience. All this he has tried and proved. 

He promises that if we will do as he does even the floods of 
great waters of adversity shall not come nigh unto us to 
harm us; we shall be preserved from trouble, and shall sing 
songs of deliverance. 

He begs us to take his word for it, and not wait to be com- 
pelled by painful experience of our own, like a horse or mule 
which can be guided only with a bit. 

Many sorrows, he says, shall be to the wicked; but mercy 
and joy shall surround the good. They who know the peace 
which comes with pardon have learned how to change even 
sorrow into joy in the Lord. 
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PURE AS THE PINES 


Cleanly vigor of the scalp, 
with all that this means in 
the control of dandruff, the 
growth of the hair and the 
prevention of premature 
baldness, is best obtained by 
the systematic use of this 
soap. Its special combination 
of selected pine-tar, sweet 
vegetable oils and glycerine, 
with their cleansing, antisep- 
tic and tonic properties, have 
given “PACKER’S”’ a unique 
character for more than a 
generation. 


Helpful Booklet “‘ The Value of 
Systematic Shampooing”’ mailed free 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
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Lemonade Bowl 


This cutting varies from a hair’s 
depth to a full inch. It requires 
such absolutely accurate skill the 
ordinary glass worker couldn’t even 
attempt it. Every piece of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


is, by its unusual cutting, always dis- 
tinguishable at a glance as being 
above the ordinary. 
No piece without this trade-mark 
engraved upon it Nn is genuine. If 
your dealer does not sell 
Hawkes Cut Glass heh write us for the 
name of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co. Corning, N.Y. 





No. 124% Andiron—20 in. high — 
$10.50 per set 





Brass Can- 
dlestick No. 
69. Hetyht 
8 inches. 


This trade mark 

on a pair of 

candlesticks 

Price $1.59 signifies beauty 

per pair. simplicity and ; “ 

refinement of design. Every- 

thing *“‘Rostand” breathes the true 
Colonial spirit. We make articles of 
worth for people of taste. 
Ask your dealer to show you ‘‘ Rostand’’ Brass 
Fireplace Fixtures, Candlesticks and Door 
Knockers. If he doesn’t carry them, we will 
send the articles illustrated on the receipt of 
price (F. O. B. Factory) and name of dealer. 
Large catalogue of designs on receipt of 10c. 

for postage. 


THE ROSTAND MFG. CO. 
Box 105, Milford, Conn. 
The ‘‘ Rostand’’ line is sold by John 
Wanamaker, New York and Philadelphia; 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston; Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, and many others. 
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The Minister's Social Helper 
Speaks for a Higher Social Life for Church Young People and Gives 
Suggestions Gathered at Summer Assemblies 





My DEAR READERS: I have realized so keenly the need of social life in small communities where there is ‘‘ nothing going on’’ — 
except, possibly, those forms of amusement which are the reverse of elevating —that I have made it the object of this page to offer help 
in keeping the social life of the young people affiliated with our church societies under the mother wing of the Church. I want to give 
you suggestions for wholesome entertainment, hints on making instruction interesting, and new ways of taking up church work. 
Social life has a legitimate and important place in the Church, and we must try to make the people, young and old, feel the uplifting 
influences of the good fellowship which should attend their assemblies. 

Won’t you help me by telling what your churchis doing along these lines? And I will help you personally in any way I can 
through correspondence if you will write to me. Yours for a good winter's work, 


THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER. 





T A CONFERENCE of workers in young people’s church 
societies held in connection with a recent religious convention 
4 the avowed purpose of all the thousands of young people 

‘presented was that of “Social Service,” and all forms of activity 
cemed to show a serious trend. 

Our young people have taken many steps forward in Christian 
culture when they can meet weekly and enjoy a Bible study or 
mission study class. But because of the many letters 

receive asking for help along purely social lines, 
}ecause I know the natural inclination of very young 
men and young women to shun anything thaf sounds 
as if it would be “dry,” and because I feel so strongly 
that the social life of our church young people should 
be guided, I realize that we face a difficult problem in 
providing a popular sociai life, and at the same time 
giving it an educational value. Many helpful ideas are 
found at our well-known summer assemblies and I 
want to tell you of some I have gathered. 

Suppose we look at the problem in another way this month, and see 
how we can make our cultural work sufficiently interesting to attract 
the younger ones who haven’t “settled down” to only those things that 
are worth while—and it would be healthier for some of us if we never 
reached that point. A clergyman said to me recently that in looking 
over his congregation one day he concluded that about one-half of them 
laughed too much and the other half too little. 


RE you a mémber of a Bible study class? Did you 

ever try a Bible questioncontest? We had one in 

the society to which I belong, and it made us put on 

our thinking-caps. We took sides as in a spelling- 

bee, and our captains chose the brightest one from 
the losing side. 

Professor Phelps, of Yale University, makes the 
general assertion that “the ignorance of college 
students of Biblical literature is universal, profound 
and complete.” How many of your members hav- 
ing an average knowledge of Bible narrative and 
history can answer offhand the following questions? 





A Pleasing 
Souvenir 


Who was the first harpist and organist? ' 

Which of the apostles were believed by the people of Lystra to be Jupiter 
and Mercury? 

What commander established a test of pronunciation to determine a 
certain nationality ? 

Where is it prophesied that the papyrus or paper-weed, which once 
flourished so luxuriantly that it formed jungles along the banks of the Nile, 
would at this time no longer be found there ? 

Which of the Jewish Kings built an ivory house? 

What woman was the sole ruler of Judah for six years? 

Which prophet wrote a biography of David and also one of Solomon, both 
of which were lost? 

Where is there Biblical allusion to the Egyptian custom of cutting 
recesses in the sides and bottom of deep pits for the reception of mummies ? 

During the reign of which King of Judah occurred the 
event described by Byron’s poem: 

‘“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold’’? 

What royal Prince, having no son, erected a pillar to 
keep his name in remembrance? 

Which Governor of the Jews commanded that the gates 
of Jerusalem be closed on the Sabbath? 

Which prophet was commanded by the Lord to take a 
tile and portray upon it a picture of Jerusalem? 

At whose inauguration did the people first shout ‘‘God 
save the King!” ? 

Which of Noah’s sons was the remote ancestor of Christ? 

Which prophet of the captivity was commanded to eat a book? 

Try these questions yourself. It wouldn’t be at all interesting if I 
should give you the answers here, but you may have them at once if 
you wish, by just sending to me for them, inclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope; and you may have one hundred more questions if you want 
them, with their answers. 

Another interesting form of instruction that shows us how much the 
Bible is a book of today would be to have an exhibit of fifty articles 
mentioned in the Bible, calling on those present to state in what 
connection they were mentioned, like salt, grapes, etc. 


Y-THE-WAY, did you know there is a new “sport” ?—one of the 
magazines calls it so—the “‘sport of spelling.’”” You can enliven 
the end of an evening spent in study by having an old-fashioned 
bee. Most of us lean too hard on the 
dictionary, anyway. This educative 
sport is highly enough esteemed to 
be indulged in yearly at Chautauqua, 
and was also enjoyed by the National 
Educational] Association at Cleveland. 
And, oh my! Some of those words! 
Here are two ways of making the 
mission study classes more attractive. 
Every one likes pictures. Do you know 
a stereoscope by name? Well, they 
used to be fashionable on tables in parlors that were used once a week, 
and you were allowed to ‘look at pictures through them on Sundays 
if you were good. But now we think of them as having a distinct 
educational value. The best modern pictures for the stereoscope 
are not made on the old principle, but a new idea is carried out so 
that human figures and objects stand out individually and separately 
from the background. It is just like looking through a window on 
the scene itself. It is possible to get in this form many striking and 
beautiful illustrations of all the different geographical parts of the 
Bible and of all lands studied in mission classes, and when you recall 
some part of China or Korea which you have studied in this way 
you will not associate it with the room in which you studied, but will 
seem actually to have seen the place in its own country, with all its 
surroundings, so clearly that you will remember it a long time. What 
you read will be more strongly impressed by the scenes, and others 
may be interested who could not possibly be persuaded to come for 
just the readings and talks alone. 





It is Just Like Being in China 








Singing for the Prize 





The immigration question is also coming up for discussion in these 
classes. The matter is a serious one, and a little fun at the close of the 
series of study hours will be welcome to the class and furnish entertain- 
ment for their friends. It is possible to obtain sets of post-cards on 
which are the flags and coats-of-arms of each nation. These make a 
good guessing game with the names concealed, and also serve as 
souvenirs. A supper made up of viands peculiar to the nations from 
which these visitors come to our shores would also be 
enjoyed. 


I ERE is an idea which very appropriately comes in 

at this point. A pastor has written me about the 
plan successfully tried by his young people’s society 
which was in a suburban town near New York. The sug- 
gestion could be followed in modified form in almost any 
locality. An excursion was planned for one day in 


The New “ Sport of Spelling” every month to some point of sociological or ethical 


interest. The trip to and from the point to be visited 
gave ample opportunity to become acquainted, especially in summer, 
when basket luncheons were taken. One trip was made to Ellis Island, 
where the party saw several thousands of immigrants land, pass 
through the various examinations and then go out into the new country. 
Another trip was taken to a University Settlement, and one to 
Chinatown. At the regular meeting of the society following a trip the 
pastor gave a brief talk about the places visited, and each one present 
was encouraged to give his or her impressions or to ask questions. A 
good feature of this sort of entertainment is that it is interesting to 
both old and young. Every locality has some point of interest which 
may be profitably visited. Old battlefields, historic houses, large 
factories, etc., are all good laboratories 
for the up-to-date minister who is alive 
to present problems. 

For those young people who wish to 
spend some time in profitable reading 
and study, and are not taking up these 
serious subjects, the field is unlimited. 
The members of one society in a large 
city in which an exhibition of sculpture 
was recently held prepared themselves to 
enjoy the exhibit intelligently by taking | Good Pictures Will Aid You 
up the study of famous statuary several 
months in advance. Ancient and modern sculpture may be made 
interesting studied from penny pictures, which will fix in the mind 
the mythical story of the marble. The stereoscope method may be 
used here also to advantage. 





AM sure you will find this idea from a girl reader interesting: 
“We are a Sunday-school class of twenty girls, and we organized a 
club for self-improvement. We decided that one course of study for 
the winter would be more profitable than miscellaneous subjects. ‘A 
Trip to Europe’ was suggested, and a year-book was planned. 
Tourists’ circulars and guide-books were studied and 
each girl was assigned a country for which to plan papers. 

“At our first meeting one of the girls described 
our getting ready for the trip and our journey to the 
coast; another, the voyage and experiences with fellow- 
passengers, while a third wrote of the landing in the for- 
eign port. We made it all real by bringing in dialogue 
between the girls, mentioning details concerning trans- 
portation, hotels, etc., showing pictures and souvenirs. 
We had music, and refreshments appropriate to the 
country. The meetings have been so successful that 
other girls are clamoring to join our club. One evening we are to 
have a musicale, following our evening in Germany. By spring we 
shall be homeward bound and shall then know very much more 
about Europe than we do now.” 

A choral contest was a feature greatly enjoyed at Winona Lake last 
summer. Of course, there were unusual facilities for presenting 
such a form of entertainment, and perhaps the idea could not be 
carried out locally in the same high-class manner elsewhere. But the 
idea admits of adaptation, and such a contest would interest music- 
lovers everywhere. The choirs of several churches might join in this, 
and the admission fees could be for some common cause. ‘The various 
contests could be assigned for different evenings in several churches. 
This gives an opportunity for solo and duet competitions for both 
male and female voices, glee contests, piano solo contests, women’s 
chorus contests, etc. All prizes awarded—and this seems almost nec- 
essary to sharpen the competition—should be in money, and should 
be awarded to the respective choirs and not individually, with the 
understanding that the honor is to be retained and the prize bestowed 
upon the needful object for which the choral contest is held. 


X& MANY young people in college towns had asked me for social 
suggestions for students, College Day held in connection with the 
summer Young People’s Meeting at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
attracted me. To hear representatives from fifty col 
leges tell in song or spoken words what their alma 
mater stood for was to catch the college spirit enthusi- 
astically. Such a service, which cannot be anything 
but inspirational in its effect, might well be copied by 
some of our large city churches. It would help to 
create a social atmosphere and provide a meeting ground 
for new friends among kindred spirits. Decorations of 
half a hundred colleges were displayed; pillars were 
draped in foundation colors, while the names of the 
colleges were lettered down the pillars in the companion 
‘colors. The young woman ushers were becomingly 
Catching the attired in caps and gowns. In a public assembly the 
College Spirit “ends of the earth” are often unknowingly brought 
together, and an alphabetical roll-call of colleges would 
doubtless bring out in a city church, as it did on this occasion, 
responses from representatives of an astonishingly large number of 
educational institutions—even those of England, Germany, Turkey 
and China being represented. College music and college cheers bring 
back instantly the youthful enthusiasm of college days. 
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Dont buya stove or range 
before you first see 


How Much You Save 


by getting 
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__If you conduct your household finances 
intelligently and economically, you are 
interested in both Price and Quality 
— especially in times like these when you 
want to make every dollar count. 

_If you need a stove or range of any 
kind, I ask you to allow me to send you 
a Kalamazoo catalogue. Whether you 
are in the habit of “buying by mail” or 
not, I want to show you how easily and 
conveniently you can buy a Kalamazoo 
and how much money you save by buy- 
ing direct from our factory at actual 
factory prices. 

Take our catalogue and compare the 
Kalamazoo line with the best stoves and 
ranges you find on sale in stores. Com- 
pare price and quality, and | promise 
you that you will save more money 
by buying a Kalamazoo, and that you 
will get a better stove or range for the 
money than you can get anywhere else 
in the world. 

Understand my promise: (1) As higha grade 
stove or range as you can find anywhere at any 
price; (2) A saving to you of from 20% to 40% 
— amounting to $5 or $6 on our smallest stoves 
and as _ as $30 and $35 on our largest; (3) 
A plan of selling that is safer for you, more 
convenient and more satisfactory than 
buying at retail; (4) Your money back without 
a quibble if you do not find your purchase in 
every way exactly as represented. 

Do not take it for granted that ‘* you can do just 
as well"’ elsewhere. Investigate. You can- 
not form an intelligent opinion of the Kalamazoo 
plan unless you know more about it. Let me 
show you the difference between the manufac- 
turer's price and the retail price. A postal card 
will bring you full information. Give me a chance 
to prove what the Kalamazooplan meansto you. 




































We Pay the Freight 


We have sold in the past six years, thousands 
of stoves and ranges to readers of this magazine ; 
we have a larger number of individual customers 
than any other stove company in existence — 
more than 100,000 families who have foun 


— that Kalamazoo prices save money; 

— that Kalamazoo quality gives entire 
satisfaction ; 

— that the Kalamazoo planenables you 
to buy more safely and more easily 
in your own home than you can in a 
retail store. 


We are manufacturers—not “mail order 
dealers." We own and operate one of the largest, 
best equipped and most modern stove plants in 
the world 

We sell to you direct from our factory, freight 
prepaid, at actual factory prices. You save all the 
dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 

We sell to you on a 360 days approval test, and 
I promise you now that we will promptly and 
cheerfully refund every cent you have paid us, if 
you do not find your purchase in every way 
exactly as represented. 

1 know that Kalamazoo quality will satisfy 
you — because you cannot secure a better stove 
or range, in the whole world ; 

| know that Kalamazoo prices will surprise you 
when you compare them with the prices of stoves 
and ranges sold in the ‘‘ round about” expensive 


ay; : y 

| know that you will find our selling plan easy 
and convenient for you. 

But | cannot convince you of this, unless you are 
willing to let me quote you prices. 

Get our catalogue. Even if you do not pur- 
chase from us, you ought to have our prices for 
comparison. 


Send Postal for Catalogue 


For coal and wood stoves and ranges ; 
Catalogue No. 306 
For gas stoves and ranges Catalogue No. 807 


White today to 
William Thompson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 


Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., 












We Pay 
the Freight 


360 Days 
Approval Test 
| 

All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges have patent 
| thermometers which make baking and roasting easy. 
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The Ideas of 


WER HEARD the other day of a 
S43 woman’s saying that all of the 
i") people she knew had treated her 
(] badly, slighted her and neglected 
tw) her, and she could not imagine 


63:3 Why. She was very bitter over it, 
: aS thinking this a heartless world and 
herself a much-abused creature. There isso much 
needless suffering over situations like this that I 
should like if possible to say something to help 
women similarly situated. In the first place, this 
is a heartless world one way you look at it, a kind world, too, a world 
with generous impulses, but also a world subject to certain unalter- 
able laws, and not to be blamed for being unable to break them. 











PROTOGRAPM By 
€. 4. ROWLEY 


One Fact We Must All Keep Fixed in Our Minds, and that is the fact 
that we make our own world. This sounds a rather trite saying, since 
it has been repeated so often, but sometimes these old sayings suddenly 
come to us with new illumination, and there is, after all, no new truth— 
the philosophy by which life is made livable and lovable is all as old 
as the world. Our position in our world, among the people we know 
and are associated with, depends entirely upon our own qualifications 
and adaptability, and if we have not the qualifications to command the 
position we covet in the hearts and in the social life of a certain set of 
people, we must not blame them. It is exactly like a competitive 
examination: we cannot blame the questions if we fail to answer 
them. The only thing that we can do in this event is to try again, 
or to turn our minds to something better fitted for us and go into it 
with heart and soul. I used to have a hired girl (I use this expression 
because it fits the person exactly) who had a lot of cheerful philosophies 
which she brought to bear on every difficult situation. She had not 
much mentality, but I really took a lesson from her half-witted way of 
making light of things. She had a trick of shrugging her shoulder and 
saying: “It ain’t what you want—it’s what you git.”’ Really, she was a 
great help to me in worrying times, when everything seemed conspired 
to destroy our household equanimity. 


The Desire for Friendship is an Instinct, and a beautiful one, too, 
but along with it goes so much that is also instinctive and far enough 
from the ideal of friendship. Envy, jealousy, selfishness, all these 
things constantly mar our best and closest friendships. This is a pity; 
and it is also a pity for one human being to desire a friendship with 
another and not be able to attain it. I have always maintained that I 
like everybody who likes me. It is enough for me to know that any 
person, rich or poor, black or white, high or low, likes me, and I at 
once instinctively return it with a genuine liking for him; but I cannot 
always include people I like in my close friendships, and I must realize 
that this is the case with many pcople regarding me. The woman who 
says people have treated her badly is strangely blinded to this fact. 
She is not satisfied that people should regard her with good will and 
general friendliness—she wishes to be included in the near friendships 
of people with whom, after all, she has no congenialities. For, if she 
had them, she would find those people inevitably drawn to her. This 
does not apply to women moving into strange communities and living 
in strange cities. It takes years of residence in a strange town to make 
any real friendships. But if in the town where you were born and 
reared you find yourself feeling slighted and neglected—apart from 
interesting acquaintance and society—it must be because the lack is 
in you—and in this case you are not justified in feeling bitterly toward 
the people you are surrounded with. Neither should you feel bitterly 
toward yourself. Do not blame anybody—just take an inventory of 
the stock in hand and see if there isn’t something that will fill the gap 
in your life. 


In All the Realm of Social Intercourse nothing pays like family 
congeniality. The young mother can scarcely realize how brief will 
be the years until the little girl, for whose sake she sometimes imagines 
she is missing a lot of fun (for she sees childless couples gayly “in the 
swim,” while she must stay at home and work and plan and take care 
of babies), will be a dear companion, a chum, if she will have it so— 
she does not realize what pleasure and charm may exist in the family 
circle of people who are fortunate enough merely to form the habit of 
being friendly with home folk. Many a young mother who is fretting 
over being neglected by a certain social clique is neglecting her very 
best opportunity for real social pleasure by allowing the minds of her 
children to be blank at the very time when she should be impressing on 
them the first and most lasting lessons of the true social instinct: the 
habit of being interested and of sharing that interest with those nearest 
to us. 

I do think that a great mistake has been made among women in 
the effort of a certain class of their sex to draw them away from domes- 
tic pursuits and interests. The idea that it is a sort of disgrace for a 
woman to be absorbed in home work, and that she ought to have more 
outlet—to take up reading and study and the writing of club papers 
and participation in club entertainments—has done a lot of harm. I 
doubt if the good which has been accomplished in setting women to 
thinking, in bringing them out of their shells, in improving their man- 
ners and their minds, can ever counterbalance the unrest, the distaste 
for home life and housework that the movement has fostered. 

I hate to see a woman utterly engrossed in domestic subjects, but 
the sort of woman who will be engrossed in them would not be an 
ornament to society anyway; her ideas on literature, art and poli- 
tics will never electrify anybody—her club papers will be second- 
hand affairs—her social events lacking in distinction and originality. 
Why may she not follow her original bent and work out some excel- 
lencies, even though they be in piecrust and jelly, neither of which is 
to be despised ? 

One thing we must try to remember, and that is that the thing that 
offers itself as a substitute for something we eagerly longed to do is 
certain to be the worthier thing of the two. God is constantly making 
this choice for us. If it is a table piled with unwashed dishes in place 
of an automobile ride or a card party we must try to grasp the great 
truth that the dish-washing is necessary while neither of the others is, 
and being necessary the work must be important. Whenever there is 
a lost, purposeless, unprofitable feeling in your life it is because there is 
something you ought to be doing which you are not even trying to do. 
Perhaps it is a mere mental attitude which you are refusing to take. 
In the case of this woman who claimed that people persistently ill-treat 
her, it was a stubborn refusal on her part to see why people would not 
include her, could not include her, in the social cliques of which she 
was envious, or even in neighborhood intimacies. 





We are on the High Road to Development when we realize our 
limitations without exaggerating them, when we see the lacks and 
faults of a loved one without blaming him for them, or feeling 
bitterly toward other people for noticing them. ‘True, the mother of 
many a pretty girl has to see dull and unattractive daughters of the 
rich courted and her own child ignored; but why do we not take this 
for what it is worth, realizing how matters stand, looking at it all from 
the big point of view, teaching the child that point of view and all 
getting busy on the compensations which, after all, when we find them, 
are the real joys? 
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When My Eldest Daughter came to young 
womanhood I had to suffer untold sorrows by 
seeing her not very popular among our smart 
young folk. We were poor and my daughter was 
modest, and, too, a trifle sensitive. There was a 
little social clique of girls and boys who chose to 
let her know that she was not one of them. The 
girls would get up little affairs and leave her out, 
and the young men would look over her head at a 
dance, and secure partners whom no impartial 
judge could see why they would prefer. It is really 
a joke now to remember this: to see what position the ringleaders of 
this league occupy and the things that have happened to many 
of them. It would have been dreadful if she had succumbed to this 
and taken up the idea that she was an unpopular girl. But, bless 
you! She had better stuff in her than that. She went calmly ahead, 
choosing her own friends, living her own life, reading good books, 
earning her own money, and, above all, being a jolly, cheerful, 
humorous girl, seeing a joke quickly, keeping her temper, and making 
the most of everything. 


I Doubt if Any Girl Ever Had a Happier Girlhood, even though 
these ‘‘smart” young folk never changed their attitude. It came 
finally to the time when their attitude was a matter of the purest 
indifference to her, for she was a woman, poised and sustained, a 
woman full of understandings of things and never lacking in the 
friendship and love of good people. One thing she learned that 
many people miss, and that was a near and dear appreciation of the 
friendship, the comradeship of home folk. She learned to make a 
chum of her mother and a “nintimate” friend of her humorous, high- 
spirited aunt and her incomparable little grandmother, whose friend- 
ship was worth anybody’s time to cultivate. Suppose in a way these 
home chums were “second choice.”” Suppose she did have to “fall 
back on them” because the young folk seemed to slight her. Have I 
not just said that the thing which offers itself as a substitute for what 
we think we want is sure to be the worthier thing of the two? The 
trouble with us is that we will not see it so. The woman who takes up 
a seam in a child’s dress when she wishes she could be playing cards 
at the house across the way often does so in bitterness of spirit, not 
seeing her great opportunity: to put beauty and joy into those stitches. 
The child for whom she is sewing must be somewhere about, it would 
be easy to reach her and drawher into conversation; but the children of 
the women in the fierce, merciless, progressive game are farmed out 
somewhere, with careless maids, or perhaps spending vapid hours at 
a cruel desk in a public-school prison, where we incarcerate our little 
ones, and let them learn blankness of mind and hardness of heart. 


A Great Many People are Unduly Unsophisticated in their attitude 
toward the world. Take country people and dwellers in small villages 
and you find among them the peculiar American idea of social equality. 
They have got it hopelessly mixed with moral equality — with our moral 
relation with each other as children of God. They are imbued with 
the ‘‘I’m as good as you” idea. 

I heard a man say very bitterly once, apropos of his residence in an 
Eastern city where he met with great men on terms of mental equality, 
but where his wife and children were excluded from society: ‘‘Oh, 
these Eastern people do not notice us—they consider my family un- 
formed Hoosiers.’”’ ‘This was just a bit of raw backwoods Americanism 
clinging to a man who should have had better perceptions. The 
man’s family were “unformed Hoosiers,” but it was not necessary 
for him to mention it, or to draw any comparison between them and 
the wives and children of other men. By pursuing the even tenor of 
our way without thinking of possible social relations with people who 
are totally different from us we establish a sort of independence quite 
equal to their own, but by speaking bitterly, evincing envy or spite, 
we merely put ourselves in the light of unsuccessful aspirants for the 
notice of people whom we must consider better than ourselves, or we 
wouldn’t be worrying over them. Nobody should ever hope to be 
“taken up” by a certain set of people. There must be give and take 
in our social relations, else there will always be the uncomfortable 
suggestion of benevolence or patronage. 


While Every Woman Naturally Longs for some social outlet we 
should remember that any social joy we receive as a mere beneficence 
is a poor thing indeed and not to be compared in any way with a half- 
hour’s good chat with a neighbor on the back doorstep, or a real visit 
with some friend or relative whose life makes it possible for her really 
to understand our peculiar interests and trials. Society has a swagger- 
ing air of claiming to be the best thing there is, and we all have a slink- 
ing way of allowing her todo it. That is because we mistake gayety 
for happiness and ease for pleasure. We forget that the woman who 
dons her expensive costume and goes forth to sparkle in society puts 
aside quite as many personal griefs and worries as we do when we 
take up a good book or fall to on a piece of arduous housework; 
and it is a question which is the most pleasurable distraction. Ona 
certain scale I have tried all three. I believe 1 may safely say that 
society is the poorest, though I like society and sympathize with 
women’s longings for it. 

Life, as women contemplate it today, is lacking in many things 
which made it lovable to the old-time woman, who, people tell us, 
was so downtrodden. She had always to look after the household 
matters which hold us close to life, she had more children to make the 
days noisy and busy and happy. Her husband was never ‘“‘on the 
road’’—her days were never aimless. She was good company for 
herself. I am afraid this is one thing that is the matter with the woman 
who wonders why people are not kinder to her—she has neglected 
being good company for herself and has thought too much about other 
people. If you are not good company for yourself you can scarcely 
expect to be good company for others—people who are not interested 
cannot be interesting. No matter what it is you are interested in, no 
matter how common or simple the thing may be, it makes you for the 
time being independent of the whole world. If we could but realize 
this, with what true joy we would take up our regular daily work. 


If Women Could Plainly Realize Furthermore that ‘business is 
business” in society as well as in trade, and just stop fretting for 
favors which life has not bestowed on them! If you really have 
tastes suited to a larger pocketbook, try to remember that mere pos- 
session amounts to very little. There is a superb consciousness of the 
good and beautiful that counts for much more. There is nothing to 
hinder you from being personally fine. If you feel that there is no use 
being fine and brave and cheerful since nobody knows or cares, then 
you are classing yourself as nobody—and so long as you do this 
can you expect others to be deceived? None of us should neglect 
or slight our neighbors. If we do so one of two reasons may be 
assigned: either the neighbors themselves are unworthy, or else we are. 
Let us find out which very quickly, and remember that ‘‘ unworthy” 
covers a wide field of qualifications, including pride of riches, envy of 
riches, pride of intellect and lack of intellect. 
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The Purity of 
Knox 
Gelatine 


| Son Gelatine conforms in every way \\ 

to the National Pure Food Law and my 
guarantee is registered with the Secretary 
of Agriculture at Washington. This law 
was not needed to make Knox Gelatine 
any better or purer. It always has been 
absolutely pure and clean, and there never 
was and never will be any purer Gelatine 
made. It is packed here in the cleanest 
Gelatine factory in the world, where the air 
is good and clear,and by special machinery 
so that it does not come in contact with 
hands before it reaches the housekeeper. 

I have been a Pure Food Law unto my- 
self and my factory and my customers for 
years. I have been telling the public so right 
along, and judging from the large increase 


Ss sales they have believed what I have a 
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This is 
the package. 
Some Gelatine manufacturers try to 

hide the odor and other defects by adding 

flavoring, and only imitation flavoring at 
that. I do not have to do this because 

Knox Gelatine is odorless, clear and spark- 

ling. I sell an absolutely pure and guaran- 

teed Gelatine, allowing the housewives to 
use their own ingenuity in making either 
plain or fancy desserts as they choose and 
adding the real fruit juices, not the imita- 
tion fruit flavors made of oils, acids and 
ethers. Why should 
you use an artificially 
flavored or prepared 
package, the ingre- 
dients of which may 
not be pure, and that 
will make only one 
pint of jelly, when 
you can get Knox 

Gelatine, which is 

guaranteed pure and 

will make two quarts 

(a half gallon)? 

If your grocer 
says he has another 
brand “Just as good as Knox Gelatine’’ 
heat once admits that Knox is the standard, 
but he knows that Knox is the only man 
who gives a guarantee with each package 
and your money back if not satisfactory. 
FREE ii ccva'tay tigre rete took, Detaty 
Desserts for Dainty fone?” if c+ donee’t aol KNOX 
GELATINE, send me 2c. in stamps and I will send vou a 
full pint package, or for 15c. a two-quart package (stamps 
taken). A copy of the handsome painting ‘‘ The First 
Lesson,’’ will be sent for one empty KNOX GELATINE 


box and 10c. in stamps. The picture is a fine work of art 
and an ornament to any home. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


























A poor lamp with a good chimney 
will give more satisfaction than a good 
lamp with a poor chimney. A chimney 
that doesn’t fit, causes smoke, smell, 
and cuts down the light. 

I make achimney to fit each different 
style and size of burner ever made. 
MACBETH chimneys never break from 
heat, and my name is on every one, 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions about 
lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and tells 
how to keep lamps in order. I gladly 
mail it, free, to any one who writes forit. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
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some designs illustrated here. The blend- 
ing of the colors in each model simulates the 
rare qualities of softness and lustre that are 
to be found only in Oriental embroideries. 





Collar-box of olive suéde. Circles of gold galloon. 


Bead design in coral, dull gold and green. 








AUCH of the bead and velvet fancy-work of the present 
4 day is so poor in design and garish in color that one 
hesitates to add even a single accessory to one’s ward- 
robe in this class of material. 
of style are lost in the seeming desire to produce a 
showy article with as little work as 
possible. But by a careful study 

of colors and a discreet selection of materials 
beautiful effects can be obtained, as the makers 

of these bags have demonstrated in the hand- 





Workbag of old-gold plush trimmed i 
with dull-gold galloon. Cardcase of i 
tan miroir velvet, with iridescent beads. | 
i 
' 


Bo ncccncecmneeseneanssetasses aw rere 
Lavender-box of blue plush orna- \ 
mented with dull-gold cord and ¥ 
green jewels. Bag of apple-green ¥ 
ilk and green tooled velvet. XX 


\ 


The distinctive value of these bags 
es in the pleasing combination of style 
ind practical worth, and being new designs 


they should be of especial interest to those who 
have a piece-bag rich in samples of silk and velvet. 
In the shops, too, remnants of beautiful materials 
may be purchased; while a suéde skin of ordinary 
size, from which several of the bags illustrated 
could be made, is obtainable in almost any of the 
lepartment stores for a dollar or two. Sometimes 
the beads which one buys bv the string or dozen 
or the work will not harmonize in color with the material of the bag, 
and it may be necessary to tint them with paint or water-colors to get 
the exact shade that will make the finished article a symphony in itself. 
In each separate article an effort should always be made to create 
perfect harmony rather than to attempt any elaboration of design. 
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inals, by Courtesy of the Tiffany Studios, New York 


Richness and dignity 


















The upper bag shown above is 

in lavender plush; flower design 

applied in peacock-blue irides- 

cent beads and outlined in dull 
} gold. The workbag is in pale- 
green velours tooled in harmoni- 
ous shades and tints. 








Glove-case of green suede; i 
old-gold galloon binding. j 
Pattern in coral red, dull gold 
and iridescent green beads. 
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Trinket-box of peacock-blue plush orna 
mented with silver braid and purple jewels 
Evening bag of green suede with Bunny 
design in dull-gold beads. Pattern in iri- 
descent peacock-blue beads. 


Another matter to be carefully considered in making these bags is the 
shade of silk or satin to be used for the lining: it should match the 
outside perfectly or with only a minimum of difference in shade. It is 
such a mistake to put a yellow lining in a blue bag, or a blue lining ina 
purple one. The wise woman confines her flights of fancy principally 

to one color, for she has a wide field for her artis- 

tic sense of variety in combining several tones of 
any particular color. 

The circular boxes illustrated are all made 

on a circular base of stiff cardboard or 


canvas. This should be covered with the 
same material as the top part, the latter 
being gathered into the base and having 
sufficient fullness to open out flat at the 
























Workbag of dark-green suéde and silk. Tinted 
velours trimming outlined with gold beads. 


Cardcases of tan and of peacock-blue 
i plush; designs in iridescent blue beads 
j and jewels. Gold galloon binding. 
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edge when the string is not drawn 
The cords used as drawstrings should 
match the materials, and where they are 


joined, as the illustrations show, artistic knots 
may be fashioned in preference to tassels 

The cardcases, such as are here shown, requir 
a foundation of canvas, not too stiff in quality, but 
flexible enough to remain flat after the case has 
been folded over, and they may need a snap 
fastener as well underneath the flap. ‘These card- 
cases require a lining of soft silk. 

As the season approaches there will be a demand for winter bags 
and boxes of all kinds and for all purposes. These new ideas suggest 
very attractive possibilities for clever fingers to work out. ‘Their 
originality of design marks them at once as distinctive and rare 
creations of the very best in quality, style and make. 
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‘> Cocoa 
is the 
Recognized 


Superior 
of all 
Domestic 


and 


Imported 


ocoas 


From Bean to 
Cup without 
Adulteration 


SOLD EVERY WHERE 














Get a Tyden Table-Lock 





with your dining table by insisting on your 
dealer selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table 


which is fitted with a celebrated Tyden Patent 
Table-Lock without extra charge. 


We guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Table if it is locked will never spread 
apart at the bottom of pedestal. 

It draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 

gether from inside and holds them together 

with one hook so the center cannot sag. 


The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table. 


As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
and hope it will be all right. 

All Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 

urpassing workmanship, made in oak and 
mahogany, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 
Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 
designs in dining tables, It also shows our latest 
4 unbination table that extends to 
| llocks without opening the pedestal, 
i table. The only one is the 


Hastings, marked like this. 








everywhere 


Hastings Table Co., Dept.T, Hastings, Mich. 











SKIRTENE 


A Dress Trimming and Binding 
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Send for free sample. 


SCHLEGEL MFG. CO.., 33 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 








oe Your Own China 


**Revelation kilns’’ are the best kilns made ; as easy to operate 
eae , 


S a stove ays ready. A source of economy in firing your 

, na and profits in firing china for others Use kerosene 

or fuel waper and better than gas kilns. §34 and up. Send 
lustrated price list. White china and all artists’ supplies. 


A. H. ABBOTT & CO.,76 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Selling agents outside of Cook County, Illinois. 
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Plants in Pots ar 


By Frances Duncan 
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Se IO W is the time when the 
vampte + house plants which have 


i been summering in the 
t 





| garden are taken up and 

we made ready for their win- 
REESE ter quarters. If in the 
LISA spring these were freshly 
potted, and for the summer the pots 
merely put in the ground, then they 
need no change of pots. But otherwise they will need repotting. 

The potting of plants is one of those deti ils of garden handicraft 
which is a bit more of an art than it looks. First, have a Convenient 

lace for your work. In the corner of the tool- house or wood-shed 

ave a long bench about waist high—one gardener has a delightful 
outdoor work-bench; underneath the potting-bench are kept pots and 
bulb-pans, kegs of various confections for the plants, pulverized sheep 
manure, sand, sphagnum moss, leafmould and the like. This does not 
require a large outlay of money so much as the gardenly virtue of 
forethought. The sphagnum moss is often used in packing plants, and 
may be saved when one unpacks them. Leafmould, or woodsearth, is 
found in the woods where leaves have blown into hollows and become 
thoroughly decayed, making a black, rich soil. It may be made at 
home by stowing fallen leaves in a pit instead of burning them. Tread 
them down, water them and leave them to winter. If you can’t get leaf- 
mould dig up old sods and shave off the earth and grass-roots from the 
under side; this makes an excellent substitute. Sand is cheap enough: 
it should be what the florists call ‘sharp sand,” such as builders and 
masons use—not the heavy, sticky sand of the seashore. If you 
haven’t sand finely-sifted coal ashes are much better than nothing. 
The sand is used to lighten the soil—‘‘shorten it,’’ gardeners say. 
Beside this there will be a box of broken flower-pots for drainage 
material. Potting is delightful work. There is nothing better for 
overwrought nerves than fifteen minutes or half an hour of having 
one’s fingers in the cool, rich earth. 

As to soil, a gardener i is no more likely to lack ‘ potting soil” than 
the larder of a good housewife is likely to be minus a flour-barrel. 
Usually there is a pile of it in the corner of the potting-bench. A good 
“all-around ”’ potting soil is of one part sharp sand, one part rotted sods, 
one part well-rotted cow-manure, one part garden loam. This is all 
sifted to insure fineness of texture and to mix the ingredients thor- 
oughly. An ash-sieve answers the purpose very well. Gardeners know 
by the feel of it if the soil is right. Take up a handful, squeeze it 
together, then open your hand. If the soil holds together, making a 
kind of ball, as the snow does when it is wet, then the soil is “heavy” 
and you need more sand. If it crumbles instantly, runs directly 
through your fingers, then it may be too dry. 

Of course, plants have different tastes, and for those which like a 
light soil one puts in more sand. ‘Those which like a rich, heavy soil 
have less of the sand and more of the leafmould and manure. Be wary 
of using much manure with bulbous plants—leafmould is safer. 
Generally speaking, plants with fine, slender roots prefer a light, 
rather sandy soil, while those with heavier, coarser roots, like gera- 
niums, prefer the soil stronger. 








The Way Plants Should be Potted 


F YOU are using new pots put them in a pail or a tub of water 

and let them stay there until they stop bubbling. If you neglect 
this the new pots, being porous and thirsty, will absorb all the water 
and the plants will go dry. If you are using old pots be sure to scrub 
them clean with sand and water. Don’t use too large a pot. Most 
amateurs, wishing to err on the side of generosity, make this mistake, 
and the plants suffer seriously. Plants in pots are like cattle kept in 
stalls—one can’t give all the feed they will eat or indigestion will result. 
A palm likes a deep pot. For a Chinese primrose a six-inch pot is 
enough for any but an extraordinarily large plant. Asparagus Sprengert, 
on the other hand, likes a larger pot for its size than most plants. 

Take the plant up carefully. Cut off any slips or cuttings you may 
want. Don’t take up more plants than you can pot at the time. Set 
the pot in front of you on the potting-bench, put a layer of drainage 
in the bottom, then a layer of moss, then a little soil; then comes the 
plant; hold it upright by the stem with your left hand in position, 
while with the right hand you throw in soil and work it down with your 
fingers; press firmly with both thumbs. When finished the soil should 
be about three-quarters of an inch from the top. The plant must be 
neither too deep nor too high in the pot, and if the stem is not exactly 
in the middle your work will look unprofessional. When potting a 
large plant it will be necessary to use a stick to ram the soil down 
well into the sides of the pot. Cyclamen and Chinese primroses should 
be “potted high,” so that the soil will slope from the crown to the edge 
of the pot. A third of a hyacinth bulb should be above the surface. 

To repot a plant set the pot on the bench, place your left hand on 
the soil, letting the plant stem slip between the index and the middle 
fingers, then lift the pot in the right hand, turn it upside down, plant 
and all, and bring the rim of the pot down with a sharp rap on the 
edge of the bench or table, and the pot can then be lifted off with the 
right hand, while the plant remains in your left. Pick out, if you can 
do so without injuring the roots, any of the old drainage material 
embedded in the roots at the bottom, and fill the hole with fresh soil 
—this the roots will find more palatable. 


Your Summer-Blooming Plants and Bulbs 


LL of the following plants should be allowed to rest during the 
winter months: 


FucusiA. Into the cellar in November should go the fuchsias which 
have been blooming all summer in window-boxes and porch-boxes. 
During the winter give water very sparingly—even if the plants get so 
dry that they shed their leaves no harm is done. In March, bring up 


to the light, but do not repot until the plant shows signs of new growth. 


GLoxiniAs. ‘Treat like tuberous begonias, decreasing the water 
supply as the leaves begin to fall, and stop it when they have all 
departed, then put the plant in a dry, warm place for its winter sleep. 
Shake the tubers out of the old soil in the spring, pot freshly, and the 
plant will start into growth again. 

HyDRANGEAS. The pot-grown hydrangeas like a quiet winter, but 
not absolute rest-cure. Usually in September they have completed 
their growth, in November they should go into the cellar, and have 
during the winter just water enough to keep from shedding their 
leaves. Bring to the light in February. 

DAHLIAS, ELEPHANTS’ Ears (caladium), GLADIOLUSES, cannas and 
other tender bulbs should be taken indoors for the winter. After the 
frost has cut their tops lift the bulbs carefully with an earth-fork; 
spread them out to dry in an airy place. Then shake off the soil and 
store in baskets or slatted boxes (not in anything air-tight or they will 
decay), and put them in a dry, cool, airy cellar or closet. The ideal 
temperature for the winter storage of such bulbs is about forty degrees. 


Dahlias should be stored in sand, in a place where frost is excluded, 


and where they will have moisture enough to keep from shriveling. 
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TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. These in 
October begin to show plainly that their 
season is over. Decrease the water sup- 
ply when the leaves begin to fall off, and 
when the stalks drop stop it altogether, 
and put the plants in the cellar or some 
other place where they will be safe from 
frost. In March they should be repot- 





ted, watered moderately until growth 
begins, then given abundance of water. Do not confound these tuber- 
ous begonias with the fibrous-rooted sort which are winter bloomers. 


Growing Mushrooms in the Cellar 


AM not advising making a garden-spot of the cellar, but for those 

fond of garden experiment, and fond also of salads and mushrooms — 
for such, cellar gardening is highly entertaining. 

Of course the staple crop in a cellar garden is mushrooms. As far 
as real food value is concerned mushrooms take a back seat. They 
belong with the furbelows of life, and are much more ornamental than 
useful. Still, in the winter months, when necessities come high, it is 
pleasant to find luxuries inexpensive, and, blest with the right condi- 
tions, mushrooms are an easy addition to one’s larder. A bed six feet 
square will yield mushrooms enough for a family of six. Commercial 
mushroom-growing is another thing, an enterprise to be entered into 
soberly and advisedly, and whoever wishes to try it should send to 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington for Bulletin No. 204. 

If you wish to grow mushrooms for home use the first thing to 
consider is whether you have a place for them: an unused stable, or 
shed, or horse-stall, or a fairly-cool cellar—any of these can be utilized 
for mushroom-growing. The next thing to find out is whether you 
can give them the right temperature. This should be between fifty- 
three and sixty degrees. The ideal temperature is from fifty-five to 
fifty-eight degrees. If the thermometer in your cellar is likely to go 
under fifty or over sixty-three then don’t try mushrooms. The next 
important point is moisture. The atmosphere should be fairly moist, 
but don’t try to grow mushrooms in a really damp, dripping place. 

For Christmas mushrooms the heating material must be made 
ready at once. For this fresh horse-manure is the best, and this 
includes the little used in bedding. Pile the manure in heaps, which, 
when well pressed down with the fork, should be three feet high. 
Water until well moistened, but do not drench the pile. After five or 
six days fork over, or turn, the manure. In from seven to ten days 
give it another turning, and if the pile seems dried out it should be 
watered again, but if well pressed down and fairly moist the manure 
will not burn. In from fifteen to twenty-one days the temperature will 
begin to fall and the manure should have reached that state of grace 
described by professionals as a ‘‘sweet fermentation,” when nearly all 
the unpleasant odors are lost and the compost is ready for the beds. 


Arranging Mushroom Beds and Planting the Spawn 


HE mushroom bed may be made flat on the cellar floor, or in ridges 

as the French make them, or the beds may be on shelves one above 
the other as in a storeroom, only leaving space enough between them 
to allow for beds eight to ten inches deep, and for room to pick the 
mushrooms in comfort. Put down a layer of the compost, tramp it 
down well, then another layer, until the beds are filled. If shelf beds 
are used each layer should be pounded down with a brick or mallet. 
The surface must be hard, smooth and convex. Then get out your 
thermometer. When the heat is down to ninety degrees the bed is ready 
for the spawn. 

Mushroom spawn can be bought from any good seedsman;_ it 
usually comes in bricks. The French spawn is a little more difficult 
to manage than the English or American spawn, and should be 
sprinkled with water two or three days before planting; if the bed is 
not in the right state it will rot. Break the brick in pieces two or three 
inches in diameter, make holes in the bed one foot apart each way, and 
in these put the pieces of spawn; then fill up the holes with the com- 
post, and at the end of about a week or ten days the spawn will be dif- 
fused through the bed. Then spread a layer of fresh soil over the bed 
two inches deep and cover with three or four inches of hay or straw. 
Don’t let the bed get dry, but the water should be given with a fine 
rose spray, and at a temperature of one hundred degrees. Sprinkling 
the walls around the beds keeps the atmosphere moist. A mushroom 
bed should not be in a draft, or the mushrooms will take cold. In 
five or six weeks from spawning mushrooms will appear. 


Salads and Vegetables for Cellar-Growing 


N OCTOBER take up roots of the common chicory and trans- 

plant to foot-deep boxes of sand in the cellar. Set the boxes in any 

convenient place. For salad only the leaves are used, and the young 
shoots form the Barbe de Capucin—a salad much used in France. 

When the endive leaves in the garden are six to eight inches 
long tie the tops together to blanch them; this must be done when 
the leaves are dry. When winter approaches take up the plants, each 
with a ball of earth, and place close together in a box. Set the box 
in the cellar. Endive must be kept dry and have plenty of air. 

One enthusiastic cellar gardener utilized the space under a high, 
narrow piazza, on the south side of the house, for growing vegetables. 
The cellar was too hot for the comfort of vegetables, so he took 
out the lattice under the piazza, putting in its place glass—double 
sash; then beds, two feet deep, were dug along the edge of the glass 
sash. These were given a foot or more of rich manure, and were then 
filled with good soil. With the heat from the manure and the warmth 
from the cellar (the cellar windows opened into this “‘conservatory’’) 
there was heat enough for raising lettuce, radishes, parsley, kale and 
spinach and young beets. 

A simple variation of this idea would be to make a “‘lean-to” cold- 
frame on the south side of the house, right against a cellar window. 
Treat it in the same fashion, with warmth from the cellar window, 
plenty of manure in the bed and the frame well banked, and lettuce 
and radishes can be grown without any difficulty. 


Keeping the Cold-Frame Busy 


NSTEAD of having a brief spring usefulness the cold-frame can be 

kept busy until Christmas with young radishes and lettuce. Sowa 
short-topped variety of radish—such as Non Plus Ultra—in drills six 
inches apart. For lettuce use Boston Market, planting the first week 
in October. Only strong, thrifty plants should be selected for the 
cold-frames. These should be set eight inches apart in good, rich soil, 
or place a frame over the plants where they are growing; give plenty 
of manure, also plenty of air evén until frosty weather, andjon warm 
days have the sash off altogether. 


NOTE — Miss Duncan is always glad to hear from readers of The Journal, and will 
answer by mail any questions about gardening. Only be sure to inclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Address Miss Frances Duncan, in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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JAP-A-LAC 


is a high grade varnish and stain combined. 
There is only one Jap-a-lac and it is manu- 
factured. by us. Weare one of the oldest and 
best known varnish houses in the country. 

Jap-a-lac is made by a secret process known 
only to ourselves and must not be confounded 
with the many imitations, which are now 
being offered because of the popularity of 
Jap-a-lac. 

When you ask for Jap-a-lac be sure to get 
it, don’tallow any one to argue you into taking 
something else. Some colored varnishes are 
| higher in price,somelower. You may be told 
that a higher priced article is better than 
Jap-a-lac, that the lower priced is *‘just as 
good’’ is i Get the genuine 
and be sure of results. Take no chances on 
an unadvertised article of this character. 
Advertising compels the manufacturer to 
make his product better than others. In 
addition you have the largest and best var- 
nish factory in the world back of every can 
of Jap-a-lac you buy. 

We use special machinery in the perfect 
grinding of Jap-a-lac, insuring a uniform, 
easy flowing varnish. We use the best of 
pigments insuring fast colors— many manu- 
facturers use aniline to color their varnishes 
—colored varnish in which aniline is used 
fades quickly, although it may look well 
when first applied. We use the very finest 
grade of Kauri Gum and highest quality of 
materials throughout. 

Jap-a-lac is the most durable colored var- 
nish made— it dries quickly with a beautiful 
lustre as hard as flint, does not mar easily, 
nor scratch white. It wears like iron. 

Jap-a-lac retains its brilliancy through 
wear and abuse right down to the surface. 


We want you to ‘*Get the habit” of 
Jap-a-lac-ing; when you do you will have 
found a new method of 


SAVING MONEY. 


There are many things about every home 
that become scuffedand rusty looking — some 
of them are discarded and replaced with 
new, simply because of their appearance. 

Thousands of dollars are needlessly wasted 
every year in this way. If you will use 
Jap-a-lac liberally you can save your pro- 
portion of this waste. 

We have so many splendid testimonials 
of the benefits of using Jap-a-lac that we 
want you to know about it. We have 
compiled a little booklet explaining what 
Jap-a-lac is and what it will do. Don’t you 
want us to send you one? We shall be glad 
to if you will drop us a postal. 

You have no idea how many places you 
will find that need a little touching up, until 
you get a can of Jap-a-lac and a brush, in 
your own hands. 

The cost is small. A quarter pint can at 
15c contains sufficient to cover a small chair 
or table. A quart can at 75c contains eight 
times as much as the 1§c can. There isa 
still further reduction on larger sizes, making 
the cost a small item when compared with 
the results. 

A few of the things on which Jap-a-lac 
should be used: Interior Woodwork, 
Weather Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, 
Floors, Ranges, Andirons, Linoleum, Chan- 
deliers, Radiators, Plate Racks, Wire Screens, 
Refrigerators, Picture Frames, Porch Fur- 
niture, Wicker Furniture, etc. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
| All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 











Zf YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, send us his 
name and 10c (except for Gold which ts 25c) to cover cost 
of matling, and we'will send FREE Sample, (quarter pint 
can) to any point in the United States. 








The name "GLIDDEN'" on a can of varnish is a guarantee of 
highest quality. If you use varnishes for any purpose insist on 
Glidden: *sGreen Labellineand you will secure the best results. 


"SERMA 


1074 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
























































HERE is nothing more incongru- 

ous or inconsistent than paint on 

fabrics, unless in some way it can 
be so incorporated into the texture or 
weave of the fabrics as to become in a 
sense a dye. The coloring of fabrics by 
dyeing is indisputably one of the finest 
of the crafts; but we can find no place 
for the so-called “decorative art” in 
the way of paint on silks and ribbons. 
This is because in the art of painting 
the idea of the picture is the thing te be 
expressed, and we consider ourselves to 
be looking through the wall at the idea. 
In other words, the ground material 
forms no part of the plan in the artist’s 
mind. On the other hand, a fabric has 
a certain purpose of its own, and there 
is no excuse for eliminating the fabric 
or merging it into its decoration. The 
ground material is the first idea, and 
the decoration is secondary. Any deco- 
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deal about fabrics for clothes, but 
they are inclined to leave the house- 
hold fabrics entirely too much to the 
upholsterer or the salesman. 

There are many inexpensive and prac- 
tical curtain materials of soft quality. 
The Delft design in the centre of this 
page is stenciled on Italian gauze, or it 
could be done in sketchy embroidery in 
Delftblues. Loosely-wovenpongeesand 
various kinds of scrim and unbleached 
muslins are less expensive. The stork 
and rush design (in the first column) is 
stenciled on scrim, and the remaining 
designs (except the Colonial one in 
birds and garlands) may be either sten- 
ciled or embroidered on Russian crash. 

You will like the conventional black- 
eyed Susans in the lower part of the 
design at the bottom of the first column, 
and the bit of naturalistic suggestion in 
the upper flowers. 











No. 14062. Bird and Grape Design in 
Hazlemere Appliqué or Stenciled—an Airy 
Decoration for the Top of a Curtain 
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A ARAN TE TOOT RE ANE 


A Stenciled Curtain of Scrim, 
Its Pattern of Storks and Rushes 
Emphasized with Embroidery 


ration, therefore, which fails to be 
incorporated into a fabric is incon- 
sistent. er This Delft Design is Beautiful Stenciled or E. 

Stenciling is legitimate art because broidered. The Real Delft Blue Should be Put or 
it is flat coloring used to decorate a 
fabric without losing its texture. The 
only drawback in regard to stencil is 
that it is not permanent: the stenciled fabric cannot 
be washed successfully, and this limits the applica- 
tion of the work. There is, however, one very satis- 
factory way of getting around this difficulty: you 
may use oil paint, after first having evaporated the 
oil and moistened the color with another medium. 
This preparation stiffens the fabric very little and 
makes it washable. 

Here is the formula for the use of oil paints in 
stenciling on fabrics: One pint of turpentine, one 
ounce of oil wintergreen, and one ounce of acetic 
acid mixed. Use with oil paint, make very thin 
and scrub in with a bristle brush. Let me advise 
you, however, to use stencil dyes in preference on 
silken and woolen materials or colored linens; any- 
thing, in fact, which you are not intending to have 
laundered. 

It is very important to have a certain knowledge 
of fabrics in order to know those which are suitable 
for household decoration. Women know a good 
































This is a Very Suggestive, Sunny 
Tree and Bird Design After the 
Hazlemere School, to be Done as 
a Linen Appliqué or as a Stencil 


on Russian Crash 


No. 14062 The Black-Fyed 
Susans on the Curtain Shown on 
the Left May be Stenciled or Em- 
broidered. The Strips are Cleverly 
Joined with Buttonholing and 
Open Spaces, the Spaces Alter- 
nating with Three Stitches Holding 
the Widths Together 


No. 14062 —Colonial Ribbon- 
Garland and Bird Design on the 
Right May be Stenciled on Home- 
spun or Brown Linen. It Would 
be Pretty for the Curtains and 





Bedspread in a Child’s Room 
14062 


Transfer patterns for the three numbered designs above can be supplied on receipt of the price, fijtee 
dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the number of the pattern, and inclosing the price to the Patte 








This Pine-Tree Stencil is Simple 
and Charming. It May be Done 
on Linens or Muslins 





The two bird designs are after the 
Hazlemere school. This work is a 
linen appliqué, but you see how 


m- ° . 
cleverly the designs can be done in 


la 


Creamy Ground, Such as Soft Unbleached Muslin stencil, which is much less work. 


As I would suggest to you to put 
the border of black-eyed Susans near 
the floor on a curtain, so I say, on the other hand, 
get the border of grapevine and birds up high: it 
will be very pretty at the top of a curtain. Make 
every other bird blue and every other bird red, 
and in the purple of the grapes combine this same 
red and blue so as to keep the harmony. Then make 
the vineand leaves and bars in a monochrome green. 
The charming pine-tree border shown above may 
be done in outline embroidery or stencil. 

If you have old furniture or light cottage fur 
niture you will appreciate the Colonial design of 
birds in a garland shown immediately below. The 
little birds are done in rustic brown, the ribbons 
in blue, and the roses in opaque pink. 

Really these designs will be something you will 
enjoy doing and enjoy living with afterward. | 
shall be glad to answer by mail any questions about 
them or about any other needlework problems. In 
every case inclose a stamped and addressed envelope 
with your letter. 
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14062 
on cents for the three, post-jree. Order jrom your nearest 


rn Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Please under- 
stand, Madam, 
when you buy 
an imported perfume, that 
you are paying 65% above 
the cost of the perfume for import 
tax. This is why foreign perfumes 
cost you more than 


> 
1 The American Perfume 


§ The most delightful in fragrance, the most 
lasting in charm—the highest achieve- 
ment in refinement anddelicacy. Dorothy 
Vernon perfume can be had at all per- 
3 fume counters at fifty cents the ounce bot- 
tle. The high retail price of imported 
f) perfume represents no value in the perfume 
—only exorbitant profits and needless 
carriage and customs charges. And so 
sure are we that you will instantly admit 



















We will gladly send 
you a specimen bottle 
to try, and with this 
we will also include a 


FREE ATOMIZER 


The atomizer which we will send you free is 
simple, but perfect. fi: vill enable you to get 
best effect from your perfume, yet save half your 
perfume expense because it economizes the 
fluid, applying it in an even spray just where 
you want it applied. 












All that we ask is that you send us ten cents to 
pay carriage charges and packing, and tell us 
your dealer's name and address. We will send 
you the specimen bottle and the atomizer 
absolutely free. It is imperative, though, 
that the dealer's name be mentioned. 
Unless it is, the atomizer cannot be sent. 
Fill out the coupon and send today. 


THE JENNINGS 


The 
Jennings 
Company 
Perfumers, 
Grand Rapids 
Michigan. 
Herewith is 10 
cts.foraspecimen 













COMPANY bottle of Dorothy 

Vernon Perfume 
Perfumers and free Atomizer. 
Dept. 7 Name 






Grand Rapids 


wr Addre 
Michigan ec 


Dealer's Name 
Address. 

















“Rosette” 


Patty lrons—Wafer Irons 














For luncheons, teas, partie and enter- 
tainments of all kind 

Patty Irons for making dainty, flaky patés or tim- 
bale lelicate pastry ps for se ny hot or frozen 
dainties reamed veget t vlads, shell fish, ices. } 

Wafer Irons for makiny deliciously crisp, melting wafers — 
atempting dessert served in many delightful ways. 

With the i , twe ininut time, and ten cents’ worth 
of mater yo n ke4 f either patty cups or waters 
( ter g 10Z tor them 

r Rosette rons at *¢ a set, 
either st if not get ther rder by mail from us. 
Patty Irons, 1 illus. 

Cot ‘box, sent postpak.. ae 
Wafer Irons g t " Lay 
;  10c 
New Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on request. 
ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 








1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
{ 


FREE STATION ERY 















50 engraved calling cards, in 
f the latest and most fashionable styles, we | 
resent FREE OF COST a two-quire 
xx of engraved imon un stationery. Write at 
nee for full particulars, This remarkable offer 
vill be withdrawn in a very short time. 
$5.00 ENGRAVED WEDDING 
for 
100 ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Delivery charges prepaid in the U.S. Samples 
on request. Absolutely correct styles 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. 
Established 1899. The Bourse, Philadelphia 








the excellence of Dorothy Vernon, that — 
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In tne INWCNeN 


By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 






SAHE perfect kitchen is the one which 
K % enables the housewife to do things 
f) in an expeditious way. One cannot 
be forever cooking and eating with- 
out falling from the higher ideals. 





COS Eat well, butsimply. Have whole- 
pZe aS) some, sightly food, but mostly that 
which requires the least cooking and the least 





drudgery in preparation. Never spend an hour PworooRArn BY 
makinga dish that is to be consumed in ten minutes. 
Reverse the process if you wish health and strength. : 

In arranging a kitchen bear in mind that cooking is only One portion 
of the housework, and that everything must be arranged to do this part 
quickly. Make the kitchen not a place of drudgery, but the laboratory 
of the household. Fit it up with useful utensils, in convenient places. 
The room itself should not be more than twelve by twelve, or fourteen 
by fourteen. The table should be at the side of the stove and near the 
sink, or in front of the stove if there is space, where you can reach the 
stove and the table at the same time. The sink, the stove and the table 
should all be placed in reaching distance, so that one may stand com- 
paratively still and cook an entire meal. If gas is obtainable I beg you 
to use it, as it saves time, labor and the expense of constant cleaning. 
Purchase with the stove a cast-iron top to cover at least two burners: 
the front and back burners on the same side of the stove. This top will 
cost a dollar and a half more, but saves many dollars’ worth of gas in a 
year, protects utensils from the intense heat of direct gas and greatly 
lessens the danger of burning goods. It also enables you to place three 
or four saucepans over a two-burner space; in fact, if the front burner 
is a large one, this top will distribute the heat over a two-burner surface. 
This top has the advantage over the ordinary asbestos mats of com- 
pletely covering the space between the burners as well as the burners 
themselves. A good coal or wood stove should be placed in the lightest 
part of the kitchen. 


MARY 1. NORTHEND 


Certain Kinds of Utensils that Will Save Time and Trouble 


AVE all utensils light, durable, and made of such materials as 

will remove the necessity of scouring. Copper, to be sure, is 
almost everlasting, if well cared for; it is expensive at first cost; 
cheap in the end; but it is heavy to handle. Tin is not to be 
mentioned; it is easily tarnished, contaminates food, requires almost 
constant scouring, and is expensive and not lasting. All saucepans 
and kettles should have side handles, not bails; this will enable the 
housewife to lift them quickly from the stove, without looking for a 
stove cloth or holder. Purchase labor-saving utensils—and by this I 
mean not a lot of contrivances to be used only now and then, but a few 
to help you out—a bread-mixer, not complicated and expensive but 
simple and easily used; an oven indicator, to enable you to know the 
condition of the oven without constantly stooping to open the oven 
door; a meat-grinder, a bread-crumber, good knives, a few paddles, 
a spatula, measuring-cups; a Tellar knife, potato-peeler and paste 
and grease brushes—a handful of helpers costing not more than a 
dollar and a half. 

Utilize the wall space—reach rather than step. 
can accomplish double work in a given time. 
sight that it may be clean. A systematic arrangement of utensils 
will also facilitate work. Hang all combinations of things together; 
for instance, place all the baking utensils in a group; the pestle 
near the sieve or mortar; dustcloths, dustpans, brushes and brooms 
near by; the frying-pan near the frying-basket; saucepans, sauté 
and baking pans together, and near these, cooking-forks, basting- 
spoons, strainers, colanders and the potato-press; moulds, bowls and 
measuring-cups near the table. Then remember always to keep them 
in these same places. Utensils to be used in the right hand should of 
course be hung on the right side of the table or stove. A shelf with 
seasonings should be arranged within reaching distance of both stove 
and table. On the back of the closet door or the kitchen door have 
small washable bags; in these bags keep pieces of linen for binding 
cuts, twine, small bits of both wax and tissue paper. Hang the 
brooms. Do not rest them either on the handle or on the brush por- 
tion or they will soon get out of shape. A small closet opening into 
the kitchen is convenient for brooms and the necessary materials for 
sweeping and dusting. This is also a good place to keep the ironing- 
board, and, if you like, the wash-board. 


In this way one 
Keep everything in 


The Kitchen Table and Sink Should be Made Convenient 


F YOU cannot afford a kitchen cabinet, with its allotted spaces for 

everything, have a table made to your height. Do not expect a tall 
woman to work comfortably at a low table. If you are changing maids 
frequently it is best to have a set of blocks to raise or lower the table, 
according to the size of the woman who is to do the work. Have in this 
table one shallow drawer with three compartments. Keep in these the 
flat utensils—knives, forks, measuring-spoons, wire egg-beaters, cork- 
screws; in the small compartment, the more dainty things, as trussing 
and larding needles, garnishing-skewers, potato-quirlers, pastry-tubes 
and fine French knives. In the deep drawer put your baking utensils 
that cannot be hung—pastry-jaggers, brushes, rolling-pin and small 
flour-sieve. In the other compartment keep the towels, vegetable and 
pastry bags, and cheesecloth for straining soups and jellies. Have 
half of the top, or the whole if you wish, covered with zinc. This saves 
scrubbing, and one may place hot pots on it without injury. 

At one end’ of the table place the labor-saving machines—a small 
bread-grater, meat and coffee grinders, and a potato-cutter. When 
these are used they should be dried and put immediately back, ready 
for a second service. 

Place the sink where you can have a drain-board on each side. 
Marble and slate are easily kept clean and look well, but delicate dishes 
are easily broken on them unless one is very careful. Wood, perhaps, 
is not so cleanly, but it is more economical and serviceable. Have the 
sink sufficiently large to hold a good dishpan or a small dish-washing 
machine. Have screw spigots to which you can attach a small hose, 
with flaring nozzle for rinsing dishes and pans. If you have very hot 
water in the boiler the dishes will not require wiping. Dish-towels are 
rarely clean—by this I mean antiseptic; because they hang in the 
kitchen from morning till night, and must be more or less contaminated 
with dust. Many things clean in appearance are not hygienic. 


The Refrigerator, and Good Substitutes for It 


F POSSIBLE have the refrigerator door opening into the kitchen. If 
[ this is out of the question place the refrigerator just Outside the door 
on a porch, or in a small pantry off the kitchen. Where ice is not 
obtainable, and the cellar must be used for keeping food, arrange a 
small dumb-waiter running from the kitchen to the cellar, its door near 
the work-table. Cover this waiter with fine screen, and it will forma 
sort of ‘‘safe,” as the country people call them. Foods can be placed 
on this safe in the kitchen and lowered, to be brought up when needed. 
This is a great help, as it saves hundreds of steps in the course of a year. 






Such contrivances are sometimes used in wells. 
This, however, is dangerous. Particles of food may 
drop into the water and make it unfit for use. 
Open wells are bad at best, and when used for cool- 
ing foods are liable to become bacteria-laden. 

Have the supply closet opening into the kitchen. 
Keep here groceries in tin boxes or glass jars, 
plainly marked and in sight. At one end of the 
closet, on a small table or shelf, keep a bread-box. 
This closet, if sufficiently large, light and well 
ventilated, will also be a proper place for keeping 
jellies and canned fruits and vegetables. 

The old-fashioned way of keeping things on the third floor, or at 
some remote distance from the kitchen, had only the quality of making 
the housework difficult. The old, nicely-carpeted and well-furnished 
‘‘sitting-room-kitchen” made slaves of the housewives, and has 
driven our best domestic service from the kitchen. 


Have the Walls Painted and the Pipes in Full View 


F YOU are building a new kitchen have the corners round, the walls 

hard and washable. In your old kitchen paint the walls. They may 
be covered with oilcloth, but it is not always sanitary. Pipes should be 
in full view, and drain traps made to open easily. A small closet over 
the sink is convenient for the keeping of tools and chemicals for clean- 
ing. Scrubbing and scouring are things of the past. In these days we 
neutralize and remove stains and grease-spots, and accomplish in ten 
minutes that which our grandmothers scrubbed over for hours. Grease- 
spots in wood may be neutralized with a solution of washing soda. 
Allow the solution to stand on the spot for a few minutes, then wash it 
up with soapsuds. For varnished woods use a soft cloth, moistened 
in soapsuds; put in the suds a tablespoonful of turpentine and rub 
the spots. 

Every kitchen may in these days be equipped with hot and cold 
water. Wind pumps, hand force-pumps or gasoline engines are 
accessible to all, and at small cost. Where there is a good spring the 
old-fashioned ram has its advantages. It works day and night unaided, 
requires no lubrication and needs few repairs. My experience with 
the ram has been most satisfactory. All one needs is a good supply of 
rapidly-running water, and if the pipes and ram have been well set at 
first the after-cost is almost nothing. 

If the kitchen is fitted with electricity or gas cooking-stoves use a 
small coal or wood furnace in the cellar for heating the house water. 
These furnaces cost from fifteen to twenty-five dollars. And here, too, 
I have had most satisfactory personal experiences. With all these 
contrivances, and at a small cost, the ranch and the city kitchen are 
equally convenient. Both have hot and cold running water, sinks, 
and stationary washtubs if no other room is available for laundry 
purposes. The wood heaters are exceedingly nice for summer homes 
where gas is not accessible and where a coal fire would give too much 
heat on a hot day. Even with an ordinary force-pump, hot-water 
attachments with either coal or wood are easily installed and are very 
economical in their use of fuel. 


The Question of Covering the Kitchen Floor 


“THE floor is one of the important parts of the kitchen. Hardwood is 

not easily kept clean, Soft woods are out of the question. Linoleum 
or very heavy oilcloth is good, if you cannot afford tile with rubber 
mats at the standing places. If the floor is covered with linoleum put 
down small bits of carpet at the standing places. The paint or figure 
of the linoleum will become disfigured and wear off easily with the 
constant motion of the feet. Cocoa matting, cut into convenient 
lengths and hemmed, or a bit of rag carpet will answer the purpose 
very nicely. It must be something washable. 

The windows should be flush with the ceilings, transoms dropping 
in. Above all things, have the kitchen light and well ventilated. 

If the dining-room is next to the kitchen, place between the two a 
closet with the door opening into each. Through this closet you will 
take the soiled dishes from the dining-room; when they are cleaned 
you will put them into the closet, ready for service. This saves carry- 
ing the dishes to a pantry and then back again. And each step during 
the twenty-four hours counts materially in the amount of work one 
can do. 

In teaching the easier way of doing things we cannot put too much 
importance on the convenient places for keeping the utensils in con- 
stant use. Of course the kitchen should be well lighted, but reserve as 
much wall space as possible to be utilized for shelves and strips con- 
taining hooks. An old chair that has had the back removed is an 
exceedingly good ice-cream-freezer stand. Fasten the freezer with the 
ordinary movable rods to the chair, bore a hole in the middle of the 
chair and put under it a bucket. This will catch the escaping salt 
water which always stains the floor, bricks or pavement upon which it 
flows. The legs of the chair may be painted, if you like, white, or 
may be stained brown. The bottom on which the freezer stands, how- 
ever, should be kept in natural condition. Every time the freezer is 
used wash it dry and put it immediately in place. A shelf underneath 
the chair is convenient for holding the icetub, chipper and shovel. 


Planning Ahead Will Do Away with Much Drudgery 


wo forethought always helps to make things easy. Collect mate- 
rials for the meal before you begin the actual work. Donot depend 
upon your memory when you go to the market or grocer’s. Things 
will “get out,” and this is annoying and frequently spoils a meal. You 
need just cheese for the spaghetti, or an onion forthe soup. The better 
way is to keep a tablet and pencil on the closet door, or one of the 
wooden registers with pegs. When you find a box or tin nearly 
empty register it at once that it may be replenished next market day. 
Always keep on hand a few boxes of sardines, a can or two of well- 
cooked beef’s tongue, a pot or two of home-made, potted fish or meat, 
a keg of anchovies, olives, ripe and green, and spaghetti. 

I cannot comprehend how any women in these days of domestic- 
science schools continue to make cooking and housekeeping a drudg- 
ery; how they can make it unattractive I cannot understand. If you 
have an old-fashioned kitchen begin today to change it into the new, 
that you may enjoy the pleasures of your mission, and gain comfort 
and better living. And when the arrangements are no longer an 
experiment to you go teach your neighbors “‘the easier way.”’ You will 
lift a burden from your sister and add health and happiness to her 
family. Spread the news and be a genuine benefactor to mankind. 
Do not continue in the old if the new is better. From personal observa- 
tion I find the housewife who refuses the new and better way is the one 
who finds the servants of today unbearable and boards rather than to 
make a “home” of her house. 





NOTE — In the next issue of The Journal (for November) Mrs. Rorer will tell the 
woman who writes ** I Follow Your Recipes Exactly: Yet I Fail,’ why she fails; point- 
ing out all those little careless mistakes in measuring, temperature, etc., that she 
makes while she thinks she is following directions exactly. 














Buy A JEWEL 


NN ioesy:\VAae dae 


Over 11,000 Dealers will 
display this sign in their 
store windows. 

Watch for it. 


Wherever you see this 


sign “Jewel” Stoves are on sale. 
You can buy with the certainty of 
getting the best con- 
structed, greatest fuel 
saving, most efficient 
stoves in the world. 
The only stoves 
built of the fa- 
mous, durable, 
fire-resisting Jewel 
Kemi-test Metal. 
The only stoves 
sold at popular prices exclusively on 
the basis of high quality construction 


EWEL STOVES 
222 RANGES 


Most generally used, most widely 
sold stoves in the world. Over 
4,100,000 in use. That proves sat- 
isfying service. 










Sold only by dealers. Double 
guarantee —the dealer’s and ours. 
Call on the dealer and examine them 
— Learn how and why they are built 
tolastandsave fuel. Provetoyourself 
that Jewels are your best purchase. 


Send for our Dealer’s 
Catalog 


—tells all about “Jewel” 
Construction~ inside and 
out—shows samples from 
over one thousand “‘Jewel”’ 
styles—for heating and 
cooking —any fuel. Every 
stove buyer should get it 
without fail. 

Write at once to Dept. A. 
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Detroit Stove Work 


‘‘Largest Stove Plant in the World’”’ 
Detroit—Chicago 


This Trade-Mark identi- 
fies genuine ‘ Jewels.” Look 
for it on the stove or range 
you buy. A guarantee of sat- 
isfaction, 
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Families who are fond of Fish ought to get them 
direct from Gloucester, as no dealer any where else 
could possibly be in a position to offer you goods 
as perfect and wholesome as we can. 

We sell only to the consumer direct, not through 
grocers or markets. We want to supply you, no 
matter how small your requirements. 

Wehavedonea mail order tish business fortwenty 
three years, sending the goods right to our customers’ 
homes, prepaying all delivery charges and guaran- 
teeing complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
We want to deal with you on the same terms. 

If youare interested in good fish won’t youdropus 
a postal that we may send you further information ? 

Our Salt Mackerel are tender, juicy fellows—broiled 
for breakfast they are delicious. 

Salt Codfish selected and prepared by our method is un- 
excelled. 

Much of the fresh fish you buy in the market is at least 
several days old. Our Canned Fish being steam ster- 
ilized is absolutely fresh. : 

Our Fresh Lobsters in parchment lined cans go through 
no process except boiling (no preparation of any kind being 
used). Opened and packed solid in whole pieces as soon as 
taken from the water, they retain their crispness and natural 
flavor. Crab Meat, Shrimp and Clams have likewise a 
perfectly natural appearance and taste. 

Our Salmon, Tunny and Imported Fish Delica- 
cies are always the best produced, many being packed 
especially for our high class trade. 

A selection of our Fish Products should always be in 
your store-room for daily use and for the preparation at a 
moment’s notice of dozens of dainty or substantial dishes. 


FrankE. Davis Fish Co.,393 RogersSt., Gloucester, Mass. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 




















WAFFLES — 
Rich, Crisp and Brown 


served with maple syrup are de- 
licious for breakfast or any other 
meal, when baked on 


Griswold’s “American” 


Waffle Iron 


‘The pans being extra heavy, the waffles 
are baked crisp and brown, unlike the 
tough, doughy kind produced ona light, 
thin iron. 
A patent lock joint ball socket permits 
turning the pans without lifting. 
Wooden handles, fitted into air cooled 
sockets, prevent burnt fingers. 
Specially designed ring catches every 
drop of grease or batter. 
Insist on having Genuine American 
Irons. All dealers sell them. 
They cost 90c and up. 


The GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Pa. 


Send for 
Free Book of 
















Waffle and Batter 





Cake Recipes. J 












































Mountain-Ash Design Burnt on Light Wood—Leaves Green, Berries Red 
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Artistic Ideas in Embroidery and Stencil for the Whole House 
Mrs. Herbert Ne 
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Of Linen or Tapestry with Stenciled Design 
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Stenciled in Water-Colors on Pongee, This Will be Semi-Transparent 
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PRUDENTIAL 
KAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





WHAT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


e Prudential 


Has Done for 
WOMEN 


Lifted the Mortgage and Saved 
the Home. 


Enabled the Wife to Continue 


her Husband's Business. 


Gave College Girls Money to 
Complete Their Education. 


Brought Money to a Woman 3 
years after Policy was Dropped. 


Made it Possible for a Wife to 
Educate her Little Ones. 


These and many other instances show what Life 
Insurance Has Done for Osher Women. 

You can make it do something for you. Write us 
now, to-day, for particulars of a plan that will inter- 
est you and which may be the first step toward 
comfort and financial independence in later years. 





Mention the full name of the mainstay of 
your family,— his occupation, the day, month 
and year in which he was born. Say how 
much you think the family could put aside 
each week, or each month, or each year, to 
secure the greatest protection for the future. 
Remember, the inquiry puts you under no 
obligation. Write to-day to Dept. 78. We 
would like to hear from you and the informa- 
tion you send will be held contidential. 





The. Pradeasaal 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 











THIS COMPLETE 


OUTFIT AND CHOICE $3 00 
WOOD ASSORTMENT 
Any dealer charges $5.00 for the same. It consists 
of a No, 2 Panok burning Outfit complete in every 
detail, packed in a finely decorated box, a hand- 
kerchief box, glove box, oblong frame, 6x 12 inch 
panel, key rack and tie rack—the whole worth $5.00 


anywhere. We also send full instructions how 
to become adept to pyrography in a few days only. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 











Save 40% on pyrographic supplies 
in buying of us, the manufacturers 
Our Outfits are celebrated all over the world. 
Our Wood Assortment is made of the finest grade 
3 ply ivory-white bass-wood. Our designs are 
inequalled for beauty, originality and finish. 
You can make BIG MONEY selling burnt-wood 


| pieces, made in spare time. 
I ’ 


Send your name for our new 19099 
catalogue illustrating over 1000 
select and novel designs suitable 
for artistic pyrographic decoration. 
Every pyrographer will save money by using 
t 


his Free Book. 
F. F. RICK & CO., Manufacturers 








No. 507 Main Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Pear 


“Our doubts are 


and make us lose the good 


we oft might win.” 


One cake of Pears’ con- 


VINCes. 


Sold all over the world. 
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THREE ST 
BEDSP} 


OR home-makers interested in y jecorati\ 


bedspreads show that such articles 9:4 »btainab 
one is hand-made, and presents delightful plsjpilities 


crocheting or in cross-stitch embroidery —ty.9 of the 
requiring plain materials. Printed directigng¢o¢ makin 


BLUE AND WHITE CRoss-StITCH 

By Lilian Barton Wilson 

HE bedspread shown below is done in cross-stitch on a cose linen wil 

the story of the seasons. In the spring the sower goes fonh to sow, 2 

the summer the shepherd tends the flocks; there i: the trees and 

fly around the windmill and the grain is harvesicd. inthe winter t 

The floral designs and the uniform corners unit hole, In the figt 

the background is filled in, leaving the figure in the white linen, In th 

The spread is 60 inches wide and 80 inches long. This i th of 
bed. A wide hem may be added for a double be 
























































A SWEDISH BEDSPREAD IN STAR PATTERN 
By Cecilia Swenson 

S A HANDICRAFT crochet work offers a wide field for both the pattern-maker and the worker who merely 
copies. Among the best designers in this work are the Swedes and Norwegians, a Swedish woman having 
designed and made this beautiful star coverlet. The two small illustrations furnish a guide for making the medallions, 
which are completed one at atime (as shown above on the left), and then crocheted together on the under side, forming 
the star pattern of the cover (as on the right). In such a large piece as this the worker should aim at regularity of 
stitch. The design will then be well brought out and will keep its shape under wear and tear. Its simplicity will 
appeal to ambitious workers of limited experience or to invalids with leisure time. Such a cover becomes an 

heirloom in any home and is quite worth the time and effort required in making it. 














STRIKING 
Pr 


N Unusy) decorative draperies these three striking 
Articles gra obtainable without great expense. Each 
lightful pylsibilities for evening fancy-work, either in 
toidery two of the most simple kinds of needlework 
‘d directions for making these covers cannot be supplied. 


\ HITE CROsS-STITCH BEDSPREAD 
By Lilian Barton Wilson 

-itch on a cogse linen with indigo-blue cottons. The quaint design pictures 
WET g06s forth to sow, and then he sets his scarecrow out in the field. In 
1S tea underthe trees and the watering of flowers. Inthe autumn the birds 
e winter there is the storm, the fireside and the snow-man. 
In the figure blocks the design is worked around —that is, 
In the alternate blocks the design is itself worked out. 
idth of the linen, and makes the spread right for a single 
ne design will appear on top instead of on a hanging border. 
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A BEDSPREAD OF ITALIAN MAKI 
By a Native Peasant 
ce * art of crochet work, for whic e Italian women are ll known, finds unrestrained expression in this very 
handsome white bedspread, than v h there is probably none handsomer in existence. As the two small 


} 
} 


he entire length of the coverlet. 


illustrations show, the realistic climbing-rose pattern is crocheted in strips running t 
The border pattern, with its deep, pointed edge, is crocheted separately and must be in one piece long enough to 
trim the whole cover except the top, though that, too, if desired, may be finished with the border. At the corners 
of the coverlet the pattern is set on full—it falls in soft, graceful folds at the posts of the bedstead, which must 
necessarily be one of open style footboard. Any number of separate strips may be crocheted for the width of a 
cover in this design, while the length should be regulated by the usual measurement of two yards and a half. 
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Fish the Button-and Rest 


Send me free booklet yo 
of designs 










































Foot rest 
slides back 


Send for 
FREE 
“A Revelation in Comfort,” 


containing 85 designs from Booklet, 


$9.00 to $50.00, that tells why there is no 
chair like the 


as ° ° 
R |’ Morris Chair 
oya ‘* The Push Button Kind’”’ 
By simply pushing a button you can place 
the back at any of the nine comfortable and 
restful inclinations, moving the back either 
up or down—no rod to fall out, no getting 
up to change the back. Made with or with- 
out foot rest. Inform yourself on the great- 
est advance in Morris Chairs by getting 
this booklet—send for it today—it’s free. 
We will then write you where you 
can see a Royal Chair at a furniture 
store in your own town, where its 
comfort and ease of adjustment will 
be gladly demonstrated to you. 
200,000 now in use. You can tell 
i “Royal” by the push button and 
by this trade mark and guarantee 
on every chair. 























85 styles . THE OYA IYAL (CH AIR | 

in Oak] @) Rexeoestan 

and Ma- : 
hogany oun STURGIS PICH 
from Sooves duane gronts gr masse 

$o oo to Somire US FoR Free REPAIRS 
$50.00. Deep, luxurious springs, up- 


holstered in fabric or leather or made 
with loose cushions. 

An ideal gift for a man or woman. 
Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
sell you direct. Send for booklet today. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., Dept. A, Sturgis, Mich. 
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Irritating Flannels are frequently to blame for suffering 
that baffle both mother and doctor. Wool is nature’s 
clothing; fine wool never irritates. It's the poisonous 
nettles that cause the trouble. 


No Nettles In Non-Nettle White Flannel 


They are softer, smoother, wear better and cost no 
more. (25c. yard up.) 

SAMPLE CASE FREE. Flannel and Baby White 
Goods samples, Large Illustrated Catalogue of Embroid- 
eries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, and 
hundreds of helps, all free to expectant mothers. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect Modern pattern for 
every article in baby’s wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 
We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers. 

are of imitations. All genuine Non-Nettle Flannels 
are stamped ‘‘ Non-Nettle’’ every half yard on selvage, 
and are sold only by us. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Fstablished 1885. 




















PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


t 
| 


Ln the tirst kid that ever wore a 
paper Diaper Doni look hk good 10 j to youl? 


| HAVE worn Whitelaw P heat Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say 
that. Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when swiled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one centeach. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw 
Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $3.00 
per dozen f. o. b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by 
mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. L J, Cincinnati, O. 


That Wonderful Two-step 


FAWN EYES 


ASK YOUR DEALER 

















Pretty Girl 
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Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls wili be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


How to Shampoo the Hair 


VioLeT. In our almost 
uriiversdl battle to save our 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Tomatoes as a Bleach 
Ursuta. In Paris the 
ordinary tomato is used asa 





hair the most important 
point is cleanliness of hair 
andscalp. The frequency of 
the shampoo ought to vary 
with stadialons of the scalp 
andexposure. The common 
opinion seems to be that 
once a month under ordi- 
nary circumstances is often 
enough for ashampoo. City 
girls may need two sham- 
poos in the same length of 
time. Soda in the water has 
a tendency to fade the hair, 
as well as to make it brittle. 
Never dry the hair quickly 
by sitting before a hot fire. Shake it and rub dry 
with soft, warm towels. A very good plan it is 
to fan the hair gently after rubbing alcohol into 
the roots. Untangle the snarls with your fingers 
first before using a comb. 


Talk Health and Cheerfulness 


JupitH. No wonder your appetite fails at 
breakfast, as you choose this time for the discus- 
sion of family ills and ails. Nothing is ever 
gained and much is lost by dwelling on such 
unpleasant subjects, especially during meals, 
particularly the first one of the day. If you have 
any ambition to be well and cheerful talk about 
cheerful things. 


Shades in the Sick-Room 

Nurse. Banish draperies from the sick-room. 
Blinds or shades are necessary. Keep as little 
furniture as possible in this room. 


” 


sae “Liver Brigade 


K. P. Such is the name of a company of 
Pia who are suffering the penalties of sluggish- 
ness. Early-morning exercise is the means by 
which the members of this club have overcome 
the effects of sedentary life. 


To Avoid Colds 


Louise. As you are susceptible to catching 
cold you ought to accustom yourself to sleeping 
in a cold room—keeping warm by wearing 
flannel night-clothing and by using plenty of 
covers. An excellent plan is to sleep between 
flannel sheets. By day the temperature of the 
living-room should be kept about 65 degrees 
l’ahrenheit. 


“If in a Hurry, Go Around” 


MILDRED. Such is the Japanese proverb, 
and American girls would do well to take it to 
heart. Meet the next nervous flurry that blows 
up in your vicinity with this bit of wisdom. 
What to Eat 

Ortiniz. The brilliant Abernethy said when 
questioned by some one as to what he should 
eat: ‘‘Eat anything you like—tongs and shovel, 
if yowll only chew them well.” Thorough 
mastication as a rule means more in the sum of 
health than what you eat. If you take sufficient 
exercise, breathe vigorously and deeply, and 
thoroughly masticate your food, you can afford 
to overlook many dietetic rules. 


Dandruff Probably Due to Infection 


LEONORA. Since dandruff is probably due to 
infection it seems well to use an antiseptic lotion 
for this trouble. A simple one consists of one 
drachm of crude petroleum to an ounce of 
alcohol. This is rubbed into the scalp once a day 
for a time. 


Knife and Fork Combined 

K. P. G. You will find this instrument—a 
combined knife and fork—of great comfort 
while comparatively helpless with your broken 
arm. 


For Night Sweats 


Dotiy. In the night sweats of tuberculosis 
bathing the bedy surface with a solution of alum 
and water is useful. The proportions used are 
one part of alum to thirty parts of water. A mix- 
ture of vinegar and water as well as alcohol and 
water is sometimes used. 

Nervousness from Lack of Sleep 

THERESA. From the experience of many girls 
I am inclined to think that the cause of your 
nervousness is lack of sleep. We can learn to 
go — after a fashion—a long time without suff- 
cient sleep. Perhaps no more fruitful cause of 
nervous exhaustion can be found. 


For Near-Sight 


STUDENT. It is said by a German oculist that 
very few watchmakers examined by him are 
near-sighted. This physician believes that daily 
use of the magnifying-glass is a protection against 
short-sightedness. 


Cold Bathing 

SERENA. Just because the air is becoming 
colder do not lose courage about your morning 
cold sponge. If you have already given this up 
begin again by having the bath warm, and while 
rubbing the body, gradually cool the tempera- 
ture of the water. It will not be long until you 
can begin with cool water. Warm baths never 
strengthen the endurance. 


Hyzienic Clothing 

ALIcE. Many girls dress too warmly. The 
best material for underwear is wool, silk or 
flannel. Linen and cotton are not nearly so 
hygienic. 


“As a Man Eateth So is He” 


Muriet. The stupid hours which you daily 
spend after dinner point to trouble with diet. 
Perhaps it is the kind of food you eat; perhaps 
it is the quantity; perhaps it is the way you eat 
it; or your trouble may be a combination of 
these causes. Common-sense ought to bring 
you relief. 





cosmetic. It is sliced thin 
and rubbed on the hands. 
The juice is allowed to 
remain on the skin for two 
or three minutes, afterward 
being washed off with a solu- 
tion of borax and water, 
one teaspoonful to a quart. 
‘This process is gocd for sun- 
burned skin. 


The Home Nurse 

J.O.S. Never pour out a 
medicine without first read- 
ing the label on the bottle— 
never mind how certain you 
may feel about its contents. Never allow the 
medicine after it is poured out to stand for any 
length of time. In measuring medicine remem 
ber that two teaspoonfuls equal one dessert- 
spoonful; two dessertspoonfuls equal one table- 
spoonful; and four tablespoonfuls equal one 
wineglassful. 


Buttermilk to Remove “Clinkers” 


Dora. A French chemist recommends butter- 
milk‘as a help in removing ‘‘mineral matter 
which constitutes an ingredient in most of our 
food after combustion that is left in our system to 
incrust and stiffen the different parts of the body, 
and to render imperfect many of the vital proc- 
esses.” This mineral matter has been aptly 
termed the ‘‘clinkers” of the system. 


Alcohol for Scratches 


Country Girt. A most excellent antiseptic 
is alcohol. Mop it on a scratch or cut. As you 
spend your working-day caring for sick people 
make a practice of washing your hands fre- 
quently. Now and then rub them thoroughly 
with alcohol. 


Ivy Poisoning 


L. H. G. An ointment used in ivy poisoning 
with good results, after the inflammation has 
somewhat subsided, consists of one drachm of 
resorcin, one drachm of oxide of zinc; and oint- 
ment of rose-water, ten drachms. 

Cold Cream 

Guiapys. The following formula for a 
hygienic cream is an excellent one: 

Almond oil . 
White wax 
Spermaceti ; 
3enzoin 


3 ounces 
2 drachms 
4 drachms 
14 drachm 
Witch hazel 3 drachms 
Rose-water (bor ited) 6 drachms 
In order to make the borated rose-water, dissolve 
one-eighth of a teaspoonful of boracic acid in 
the six drachms of rose-water. 
Laziness a Disease 
3RENDA. Laziness is well called a disease. 
Laziness is not the characteristic of a normal 


person. If you feel lazy discover the cause, for 
a physical reason generally exists. 


Heat-Producing Foods 


CANDACE. As you are subject to so much 
exposure remember that heat-producing foods 
will form an excellent dietary for you during the 
coming cold days. Among these foods are eggs, 
nuts, fat meats, oatmeal, cornbread, honey and 
sugars. 


Cucumber Lotion % 


J. Y. After cutting the cucumbers into dice 
wal them into a paste, extracting the juice by 
straining through a piece of muslin. This may 
be applied to the skin twice a day. 

To Banish Mosquitoes 

CAMPER. Fresh pennyroyal is so disliked by 
mosquitoes that when hung in the bedroom it is 
very helpful in driving off these pests. Another 
method consists in bathing the hands in a 
solution of the oil of pennyroyal and alcohol — 
one part to ten. 


To Promote Perspiration 

STELLA. As you perspire so little why do you 
not drink generous quantities of water daily? 
Frequent baths with vigorous friction ought to 
stimulate the skin’s activity. If your skin still 
remains too dry you should take measures to 
find out the cause. 


Exercise in Moderation 


ALFREDA. You are doubtless exercising too 
violently. ‘‘ But,’ you reply, ‘‘how can I tell 
when exercise is too violent?” Close your 
mouth, breathing through your nose. If during 
your exertion you are obliged to breathe through 
your mouth you may be sure that your exercise 
is too strenuous. 


What to Do for a Cough 


SELINA. An infusion of common white hoar- 
hound, an our . ‘o a pint of water, may be 
taken freely fcr a cough. The hot infusion 
frequently drunk in the carly stages of cold 
causes sweating. 

“Eye-Sneezing” 

F.H.M, The explanation of your annoyance 
is very simple. The close connection between 
some of the nerves of the mucous membrane of 
the eye and those of the nose accounts for the 
same result—sneezing—when either is irritated. 
When bright sunlight strikes your eye the mes- 

sage of irritation expresses itself in a sneeze, 


just as when a foreign body irritates the lining of 
the nose. 


Salt Water for the Feet 


CynTHiA, As your long walking trips have 
begun again bathe your feet in strong salt water 
before setting out on your jaunts. You will find 
that such treatment makes your feet less sus- 
ceptible to cold and heat, and less susceptible to 
friction of the shoe. 








The Chopper 
That Chops 


The “ENTERPRISE” Meat 
and Food Chopper is practically 
indestructible. This is due to 
the fact of its being made up of 
so few parts. The 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat and Food 
Chopper 


really cats — that’s the whole secret. It 
is the only true Meat Chopper—the 
only one that has a razor-edge, four- 
bladed, steel knife and perforated steel 
plate that actually cut meat, fish, vege- 
tables, etc., without losing any of the 
natural goodness. It does not fear and 
mangle the meat and destroy its flavor. 


The ‘‘ENTERPRISE”’ Meat Chop- 
per is made in 45 sizes and styles for 
hand, steam and electric power. No. 5, 
small family size, $1.75; No. 10, large 
family size, $2.50. 

After years of service the four-bladed steel 
knife and perforated steel plate may become dull 
and worn. The cost of sharpening or replacing 
is very small and the chopper be made as good 


as new. 
For sale everywhere. 


Other famous ‘‘ ENTER- 
PRISE” household special- 
ties are Coffee Mills; Rai- 
sin Seeders; Fruit and 
Jelly Presses; Cherry 
Stoners; Cold Handle Sad 
Irons, etc., etc. 











We will send Free 
toany woman writ- 
ing us, a copy of 
our book “THE 





. ENTERPRISING 
( HOUSEKEEPER.” 
Contains over 200 
. special and valua- 
\ ble recipes besides 
many useful kitchen 

helps. 


4 The Enterprise Mfg. 
g Co. of Pa. 
J 
{ 












2205 N. Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























WHITTALL": 


Rugs and Carpets 
Have the Government's Approval 


New Office Building U.S. Senate 


The contract has just been awarded to B. 
Altman & Co., New York City, for furnish- 
ing this building with Whittall’s high-grade 
Anglo-Persian Rugs, after much competi- 
tion. They could have bought cheaper the 
quality of Rugs they specified, but chose to 
pay more to secure the Anglo- Persian, 


U.S. Treasury Department 


Has control of the furnishings in many public build- 
ings throughout the country,— and yearly contract for 
carpets for such buildings. Whittall’s have just been 
awarded the contract for supplying Wilton carpets for 
the coming year. This is the fifteenth year they have 
been awarded the Treasury contract. 


Look for the name Whittall woven in back of either 
Carpet or Rug. If your dealer does not carry our 
goods, write and we will send name and address of 
one in your vicinity who does. Send to-day for inter- 
esting, free booklet, ‘‘ How Carpets and Rugs are 
made, and how to select them.’’ Address Dept. D. 


WHITTALL’S, Worcester, Mass. 











Especially in 
your dining room 
where the floor gets 
such constant and 
often severe usage you 
need ‘*61" Floor Var- Cy 
nish—it is heel-proof, —3$ 
chair- proof, water-proof —_ 
—the only varnish you can |S 
be sure will ‘*Show Only 
the Reflection.”’ 


Send For Free Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61’°’ and test it for 
yourself—stamp your heel on it. 
You may dent the wood but you can't 
crac k the varnish. If your dealer hasn't 

**61'' write to us direct. We havea little 
book telling all about floor finishing — it is 
free for the asking. 
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PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. ©= 3 
75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. P] 
Factories 4 

NEW YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO B 
LONDON PARIS HAMBURG ¥ 
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When somebody says, “Our beans are as good as Van Camp’s,” please buy 
them and try them. Serve them with ours—hear what your people say. 


You want the beans that your people like best. It is 
easy to learn what they are. 

Serve two brands together—then take a vote of your 
table. Let the majority rule. 

Then serve with Van Camp’s a dish of home baked 
beans. Ask your folks which they want next. 

You will then know the reason why we have built up the 
largest trade in the world. 





One great difference usually lies in the original beans. 

We buy only the choicest Michigan beans, and have 
them picked over by hand. We accept only the whitest, the 
plumpest, the fullest-grown. And we pay for them, some- 
times, six or seven times what other beans would cost. 

Another great difference lies in the tomato sauce. 

We use only vine-ripened tomatoes, picked when the 
juice fairly sparkles. ‘Thus we get in Van Camp’s that super- 
lative zest—that delicious, natural flavor. 

We could buy sauce for one-fifth what we spend to make 
ours. But it would be made from tomatoes picked green, 


and ripened in shipment. Or of scraps from a canning 
factory. 


No wonder if some brands cost a trifle less. 





The difference between home-baked beans and Van 
Camp’s is due to our process, mainly. 

Home-baked beans are mushy and broken. Van Camp’s 
are—as people like them — nutty, mealy and whole. 

Home-baked beans are crisped on the top, but less than 
half baked in the middle. Van Camp’s are all baked alike. 
The reason is the fact that ours are baked in live steam. 

Home-baked beans are hard to digest. They ferment 
and form gas. ‘The reason is lack of sufficient heat. 

Our ovens separate the particles so the digestive juices 
can get to them. Van Camp’s are wholly digestible—they 
don’t form gas. 

Then we bake the beans, the pork and the tomato sauce 
together, securing our delicious blend. 

So it isn’t your fault—it’s your lack of facilities—that 
makes our beans so much better than yours. 


Van@mp’ss -z- 
PORK>"BEANS 


It is pleasant to have some meals ready cooked. Each can of Van Camps 
means a delicious meal—fresh and savory—ready when you want It. 


To get the best beans, baked in the best possible way, 
is a very important matter. 


Beans are Nature’s choicest food. ‘They are 23 per cent 
nitrogenous— 84 per cent nutriment. ‘Their food value is 
greater than meat; they cost but a fraction as much. 


Home-baked beans are not served often, because they 
are heavy and hard to digest. 

Van Camp’s can be served every day. ‘They are appe- 
tizing and hearty; all people like them. And see how 
much food value they give for ten cents. 


Suppose that beans not half so good do cost a trifle less. 
Your people will eat less of them. And no food that com- 
pares in nutrition is nearly so cheap as beans. 

Van Camp’s Beans, if you figure rightly, are cheaper 
than home-baked beans — cheaper than poorer brands. For 
you can serve Van Camp’s five times where you serve the 
others once. 

Please try them and see—compare them and know. 


Learn what you are missing when you don’t serve the best. 
Do this today—you cannot afford to wait. 


Prices: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, ws: 


Established 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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IN DRESS 


You Feel 
“At Home” 


because they are tailored 
with such exceeding care. 

The ordinary “ready-made” 
bulges here and sags there. 
PRINTZESS is different —its 


line with yours. _ It’s there at the start 
and stays there — for PRINTZESS 
tailoring pays special attention to those 
vital points where fit must be perfect, 
at the shoulder, front, collar and _ hips. 


Most leading stores show the latest PRINTZESS 
Fashions in Coats and Suits. If you shouldn't find them 
at yours, write and we'll tell you where you can see them. 

THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 






PRINTZESS 


COLLAR 
ae r N 


PRINTZESS 








Ask any ten dis- 
criminating per- 
sons with sound 

clean teeth what 
dentifrice they 
use and nine 
out of the ten 
will tell you 








THE. OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


, ALL DRUGGISTS 25 CENTS 
Dainty Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on 
receipt of Five Cents. 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New York 








Say The Boy Knows 


TT the difference between the genuine ‘‘Irish 
Mail Mail’* and imitating cars, by its easy 
and running, speed, comfort. It ‘‘ fits’ 
Stick _ him all over. Ta st as good for the 

° ‘girls. You < an tell it by the name 


/ oe Irish Mail” 


on the seat. Get the genuine. 
Don't be persuaded to buy a 


substitute, It is a subs stitute 






Patented 
Write for free 
**Irish Mail’’ Catalog. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 458 Irish Mail Avenue, Anderson, Ind. 






fails. Substitutes do 





avnCALOWS | 


A New Portfolio 
of Modern Designs 
SENT POST-PAID 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
If you intend to Build a 
home or a building of any 
kind. send us a rough out- 
line an and we will pre- 
pare youapreliminary plan. 


ART BUNGALOW CO. 





ca 






















in PRINTZESS Fashions 


shape doesn’t have to be pulled into 


unless * “Irish M uil’’ is on the 
‘Irish Mail’’ never 





P.O. Box 260, Oakland, Cal. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1908 
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By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


The Bridal Procession 


Kindly tell a country girl 
the order of a bridal proces- 
sion, which is to include best 
man, ushers, bridesmaids, 
flower-girl, maid-of-honor 
and ring-bearer. SYLVIA. 

The usual order of a 
bridal procession is as fol- 
lows: Ushers, walking two 
by ‘two, bridesmaids in 
pairs, maid-of-honor alone, 
flower-girl and ring-bearer 
together, and last the bride 
with her father, brother, 
mother or nearest masculine 
relative. They return down 
the aisle in exactly the 
reverse order, the bride and 
bridegroom leading the way, the ushers bringing 
up the rear. Sometimes the best man follows 
the bridal pair with the maid-of-honor, and 
the ushers and bridesmaids pair off and follow. 
Usually, however, they observe the same rela- 
tions as when going up the aisle, and the best 
man returns down a side aisle through the vestry 
and meets the bridegroom at the church door to 
give him his hat. Occasionally the flower-girl 
and ring-bearer head the procession. 


The Train to the Wedding Gown 


Is it necessary to have a train to a wedding 
dress? AMY. 

If a bride wears a veil she should have a train 
to her gown, though it need not be a long one. 
If she wears a hat she may follow her own prefer- 
ence in the matter. 


A Merry Leap-Year Dance 


Will you give suggestions for a Leap-Year 
dance? (Mrs.) L. M. D. 

Write the numerals of the year at the head of 
the note of invitation. Delegate to your husband 
the duty of receiving the guests—since the sexes 
change places—while you try to promote the fun. 

The young men find seats, the girls walk about 
freely, seeking the desired partners, or, soliciting 
introductions, are brought up to the men by the 
host or hostess. When passing through the 
rooms the girls offer their arms to the young men. 
Comr'iments are in order and mock declarations, 
if made so that the fun is enjoyed on both sides. 
At supper the men, seated at their ease, are 
waited upon by the girls. If cotillion favors are 
given the latter may receive boxes and packages 
of chocolate cigars and cigarettes, the men 
‘*housewives” (useful for sewing on bachelor’s 
buttons), bouquets of paper flowers, or 
paper hats of the prevailing mode for women. 

The girls who combine fun and the merry 
aping of manners masculine without relaxing the 
charms of femininity will be remembered with 
favor when Leap Year is past. The special priv- 
ileges cease when the good-bys are said, and no 
self-respecting maiden will offer her escort home 
to any youth, however timid or unprotected! 
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The Reply to a Wedding Announcement 


An acquaintance sent me a wedding announce- 
ment. Should I reply? PHILIPPA. 


No recognition of a wedding announcement is 
required other than a call upon the bride during 
the three or four months following the marriage, 
but if friendly feeling prompt the desire to send a 
few words of felicitation by note, the bride would 
doubtless appreciate them, but should not be 
expected to reply. 


The Bridesmaids’ Costumes and Bouquets 


Do bridesmaids furnish their own costumes 
and bouquets? And who speaks of the matter? 
Maup. 


To the bride belongs, by courtesy, the choice 
of how her maids shall be aucicd, since uniform- 
ity is to be desired; but they themselves defray 
all the expense for their costumes. A consider- 
ate bride consults their taste , however, and tries 
to make the expense as light ‘as possible, and the 
selection with a view to its future usefulness. 
Sometimes she makes an arrangement with a 
dressmaker to make all the gowns at a reduced 
rate. The bridegroom presents the bouquets to 
the bridesmaids, sending them from the florist’s 
either direct to their homes or to the bride’s 
house to be distributed by her on his behalf. 


The Bride Who is a Widow 


I am to be married for the second time in the 
near future, having been a widow but a year. 
Although I prefer a quiet wedding I should like 
to send out invitations. Should they be sent in 
the names of my parents or in my own name, 
and how should they be worded? Is there any 
distinctive costume for a widow at her second 
marriage! (Mrs.) BELLE D. 

The invitations should be sent in the name of 
your parents, worded thus: 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN HENRY JONES 
- request the honor of 
Miss BALDWIN'S 
presence at the marriage of their daughter 
BELLE JONES DELANCY 


etc. 


A widow-bride may not wear a veil nor orange- 
blossoms. Pale gray is the shade most favored, 
though anything but white may be worn. Ata 
church ceremony a hat is a necessary part of the 
bridal costume. 


A “Reasonable” Pleasure that is Dangerous 


Would it be wrong of me to attend social func- 
tions with the husband of my dearest friend 
while she is out of town? My mother objects— 
as it seems to me, unreasonably. 

TROUBLED. 

Your mother is entirely right. I know nothing 
more likely to end in trouble and the disruption 
of your friendship than to do what you propose— 
quite apart from its impropriety. 





A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Chaperoned toa Dance 

Is it proper when going to 
a dance with friends or a 
chaperon to accept the 
company of a young man 
home? ANXIOUS. 

No, assuredly. Not only 
is itin far better taste for a 
young girl to be in the care 
of friends or a chaperon 
late at night than in the 
company of a young man 
who is not a relative or a 
very old friend of her fam- 
ily, but to do as you suggest 
would show discourtesy to 
those who accompanied her 
to the dance, making it ob- 
vious that their escort was 
accepted as a mere convenience—for lack of a 
better, and rejected when another was offered. 
A girl cannot afford to appear so eager for a 
man’s company or attention that she snatches 
at every opportunity. She cheapens herself, and 
a man values lightly what may be easily had. 


The Clerzyman for the Marriage Ceremony 


Who should ask the clergyman to perform the 
ceremony at a church wedding, and when should 
the request be made? BRIDE-ELECT. 


It is the bridegroom’s responsibility to secure 


the services of the clergyman whom the bride: 


prefers to perform the ceremony. Unless he 
lives at a distance the bridegroom-elect should 
call in person to make the request. Occasionally, 
when the clergyman is a lifelong friend or well 
known to the bride’s family, bride and bridegroom 
may call together, or the former may write a 
friendly little note introducing her fiancé to her 
rector, pastor or priest, which may be presented 
or sent by postin advance. It were wise to notify 
the clergyman as soon as the day, date and hour 
for the ceremony have been decide d upon, and his 
convenience consulted before definite arrange- 
ments are made. However ready he may be to 
give his services he may have engagements which 
it would be practically impossible to set aside for 
a new appointment. It has even happened that 
persons have mailed the wedding invitations 
before asking the clergyman’s permission to use 
the church, and have had to recall them because 
a funeral had been appointe -d for the same hour 
and the clergyman’s services bespoken by the 
bereaved family. 


3eing Photographed with a Man 
Is it proper for a girl to have her photograph 
taken with a young man friend if she is not 
engaged to him? MAUuD. 
Not unless they are to be in a group with others. 
Photographs so Se téte regarded ; 
the prerogative of married or engaged sitet. 
A girl’s presence in such a picture with a man 
who is neither husband, lover nor near relative 
would reflect upon her personal dignity. 
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The Way to Send Wedding Announcements 

Am I right in thinking that wedding announce- 
ments are sent out a week in advance of the mar- 
riage, when no invitations to the wedding are to 
be issued ? CARRIE P. 

There seems to be a confusion in the minds of 
many about what wedding announcements are in- 
tended for. They do not announce an approach- 
ing marriage, but one which has taken place. The 
marriage must be an accomplished fact before 
announcements of it are sent. It is customary 
to mail them on the day of the wedding. 


After Receiving a Letter of Introduction 

What is the proper thing to do when I receive 
a letter of introduction? UNCERTAIN. 

You should call promptly upon your friend’s 
friend, and follow the visit, after it has been 
returned, by an invitation to some form of hos- 
pitality. It is incumbent upon you to make the 
person’s stay in your town as agreeable as you 
may, remembering always the representative 
character of the one for whom your kindness has 
been bespoken. 


Visits from Men Friends in Office Hours 


Is it correct form for the young man friends of 
a girl who is in business to call upon her in the 
place where she is employed? ANXIOUS. 

Unless she is willing to lose her position, as well 
as the advantage which the good will of her em- 
ployer would be to her when seeking another, 
she should most positively forbid her friends to 
call during business hours. 


The Initial on the Bride’s Linen 


Kindly inform me whether a bride’s household 
and table linen should be marked with the letter 
of her present or her future surname. 

BRIDE-ELECT. 

The wedding outfit is usually marked with the 
initials of the bride’s maiden name, which sets it 
apart as long as it lasts as associated with the 
happy time of her earliest housewifely possessions. 


Two Who Leave a Dining-Room Together 


What is the etiquette touching precedence for 
entering and leaving a public dining room? Does 
the lady precede the gentleman or does he lead 
the way? Ae se 

Max O’Rell made some amusing comments 
upon this subject. He said that in England the 
man stalks ahead and his wife meekly follows. 
In America the order is reversed—to the woman 
it is yielded to lead the way. But in France they 
walk side by side, and I prefer this fashion. 


Toothpicks Available at the Table 


Is it good form to have the toothpick-holder 
on the table? ANNE. 

No, indeed. It may be placed on a side table 
in an inconspicuous place, but accessible to any 
one greatly in need of a toothpick. In good 
society toothpicks are never used openly in the 
presence of others, but surreptitiously when no 
one is looking. 




























“Yankee 
Printzess’ 


is the name of the coat 
shown here—the decided 
success of the season. It is a 
garment suitable for all occa- 
sions, semi-fitted and adaptable 
to all figures. 

Note the grace of its long flow- 
ing Directoire lines, in perfect 
harmony with today’s fashionable 
demand. 

Just as it looks here it will look on you— 
PRINTZESS tailoring guarantees that posi- 
tively. Prove it by a try-on at your own 
merchant's. Complete Style Book gladly sent | 
on request. 

THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PRINTZESS 
SHOULDER 


PRINTZESS 
HIP 





Buy Your Muslin Underwear 


From the Manufacturer 


At Wholesale Factory Prices 


We want you forone 
of our customer 
and as an induce 
ment offer this $2 
gown to you for §1 
We have only 
limited quantity t 
sellz re ri 

so order at « 
Write for free il 
trated catalogue 
@ containing 10 
styles of Undergar 
ments. Your 
money cheer- 
fully refunded 
if you are not 
entirely satis- 
fied with your 
purchases. 





é 
Price $1.00. Postage 15¢c 
Not more than two to a customer. 
Fine nainsook gown exactly like picture 
is trimmed with fine Val. lace, has rib- 
bon beading with fine ribbon at neck. 


UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. CO. 
hea 126-128-130 Sixth Ave., New York City ——~ 














it’s FLAT-ENDED TEETH 





with circular biting edges that remove dust caps, 
cleanse the skin in the bath, open the pores, and give 
new life to the whole body. 3AILEY’S "Ru BBEK 
BRUSHES are all made this way. Mailed for price. 
, Beware of imitations. 

BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH .. $ 
BAILEY’S RUBBER MASSAGE ROLLER ... 
BAILEY’S BATH AND SHAMPOO BRUSH 


hlldllditiii 











BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (small) . 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOOTH BRUSH, No. 1, .25; No. 2, 


100-page catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods Fre 


SRSace 


5 
5 
18 
BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH AND FLESH BRUSH 1 ot 
3 





C. J. BAILEY & CO., *st2ze¢*" BOSTON, MASS. | 











Made to Your Measure 
by hand from choice new skins 
(w hic h outwear old stock in a store) 
Gy Slow, Guaranteed 
Pre an 
ANMUIAGS —o. = 
Cape, Glace, Chamois, Silk—standard colors, al! 


lengths, at Factory prices. Winter Gloves. Chil 
dren's Gloves. rite for our Style Book. 











Cummings Glove Co., 26 Forest St., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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are the sole source of 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


Royal 


BAKING POWDER- 


The onl Baking Powder made from 
Roy Grape Cream of Tartar 
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Alabastine 


CUatorriccla As ella@ecisiat 


Where the old wall-paper is 
solid on the wall, charming and 
beautiful results can be secured 
by applying Alabastine directly 
over it, particularly on ingrain 
paper and even striped paper, 
providing there are no strong 
aniline colors or raised figures. 

Alabastine will give you an 
even, velvety surface which re- 
flects the light instead of absorb- 
ing it, thus making your rooms 
brighter and more cheerful. Best 
results are obtained where the 
paper can be removed, for then 
Alabastine becomes a part of 
the wall. 

Alabastine is made from pure Alabaster 
rock, powdered. Simply mix with cold 
water and applied with a flat brush, it 
adheres to the wall by its own cementing 
powers. ; 

You can apply Alabastine yourself, or 
employ an experienced decorator. 

Alabastine comes only in sealed 
packages and any dealer will supply it 
if you are careful to ask for Alabastine. 

Send a 2c U. S. stamp for samples 
of Alabastine tints, and a folder giving 
valuable hints on wall decorations. 

The Alabastine Company, 
101 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 11, 105 Water Street, New York City. 


A: 


ALABASTING 




























Never Rubs Off 





A Good Oil Can 


filled with that famous 3-in-One 
oil for only toc. This any 
offer covers a limited num- 
ber of cans and is solely to 


od 


introduce 3-in-One to new Fm 

people. The can or 

the oil alone is worth “he and 
10¢. “ee 10 polishing 


never tried 
-in-One for 
ubricating 
anism, {J 
anism, 


furniture, 

preventing 

rust on any metal 
surface, do it now. 

Wrap a dime in a 

piece of paper and mail to 


cleaning 

Three-in-One Oil Co. 
41 Broadway New York City 
By return you get the can 


Full of 3-in-One 


SLACHE 


Face PowDER 
After the Summer 


rs Beautiful women everywhere use Lablache. & 
3 Do you? It freshens and soothes the skin, sf 
% ies it clear and velvety. A toilet delight. 
any imitators, but no equal. 
Refuse substitutes. They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, ot 
druggists or by mail. Ss 
Send 10c for sample box. ® 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers *= 


Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. » 
Boston, Mass. 


YE Se he Se Be Me die oe ENG 
CATNIP BALL (F2'2.3 (2, for, cas 


diculously amusing; positively beneficial; will last for 
years. Price 10 Cents, together with pac ki age 
of catnip and other herbs beneficial to cats. 
For sale by 5 and 10 cent stores, 
























sporting goods, drug and 10 

bird stores, and news- 

stands, or mailed by us cents 

on receipt of price. post- 
. : yaid. 

National Cat Supplies Co. ! 





Dealers 
write for prices. 


Hand: 

iaported, Needlebook FREE 
for wrappers from the celebrated Large 
Eyed, Easily Threaded, Unbreakable 


Crowley’s Needles 


Gold or Plain Eyes. Try them. Sample paper 
FREE on request. If your dealer does not 
sell them, accept no substitute, send us 5 cts. 
for paper of needles or 25 cts. for 6 papers. 


C.H. Crowley, Dept.F,211 Jackson Blvd. , Chicago, Ill. 


East Boston, Mass, 
































Social Affairs for Hallowe’en 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations if 


a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. 


But such questions should be sent at 


least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 


MAGINE the sensations 
of those lads and lassies 
in a little village when 
at each cottage door on a 
dreary, wind-blown even- 
ing the night before 
Hallowe’en 

* ““— suddenly therecame 

a tapping, 

As of some one gently rap- 

ping,’ 

the doors were opened, 
three heavily-veiled figures 
stepped into the house out 
of the darkness, laid a 
packet on a nearby table, 
and silently went on their 
way. ‘The packages contained tiny boxes, each 
box disclosing a little witch figure having 
wrapped around her waist an invitation to a 
Hallowe’en Party. 


The Next Evening the guests were received at 
the foot of their hostess’s lawn by a sheeted 
figure, which stepped out of the darkness before 
them and silently pointed to the house. Sheeted 
apparitions, their garments waving in the wind, 
dangled from the tree-branches on each side of 
the path, and another eerie white figure, its 
fingers on its lips, met the young people at the 
door and led them into inner darkness. ‘To 
reach the reception-room each newcomer had 
to pass a huge ghost nine feet high which swung 
in a dark corner at the foot of the stairs. A 
small goblin, concealed behind the flowing dra- 
peries of this ponderous apparition, took wicked 
delight in the consternation which followed as 
he swung the ghostly figure slowly forward to 
salute each approaching guest. 

When the last guest arrived the sitting-room 
doors were flung open and the party was ushered 
into a room lighted with pumpkin Jack-o’- 
lanterns and candles. Sheaves of wheat, autumn 
leaves, and big, yellow pumpkins were massed 
about the room, and old-fashioned Hallowe’en 
games were played around a crackling wood fire. 


Refreshments Were Served in the kitchen, 
where the table was spread with tin pans and 
hollowed-out pumpkins filled with red apples, 
old-fashioned candy, nuts, 
doughnuts and gingerbread. 

Suddenly a muffled gong sounded twelve 
times, and two “ghosts’”’ glided in, securely 
blindfolded each guest, and conducted them one 
at a time—loudly protesting—to a Chamber of 
Horrors. The cellar had been converted into a 
cavern. Running water splashing over a cow- 
bell tied under a faucet in the laundry gave the 
sound of rushing water, and kept the bell toll- 
ing dismally. Newspapers cut in strips and 
nailed to the crossbeams dangled about the 
heads of the victims, and a hidden electric fan 
set the papers in motion and added breezes of 
damp wind to the charm of this pleasant region. 

As each hapless one descended into the cavern 
a huge paper bag was burst over his head, a cold, 
wet hand was laid on his brow, and a far-away 
voice sounding eerily through the garden hose 
at the victim’s feet inquired if he would learn 
his Past, Present and Future. When the 
bandage was removed alcohol and salt fires 
furnished the dim light which enabled the seeker 
for knowledge to peer into a tub and see his 
Past—a group of monkeys ina tree. His ghostly 
interlocutor then showed the victim his Present: 
‘fas represented by the face of the one loved 
best”’—a reflection of his own face in a mirror. 
After this he was led through a passage of 
hanging, interlaced cedar-branches, and over 
woven-wire bed springs covered with feathers 
to discover his Future. For the unveiling of 
this mystery the ingenuity and occult powers of 
his hostess had been sorely taxed. Long before 
this Hallowe’en she had pried deeply into 
the hearts of her prospective guests for hidden 
aims and secret desires. Startling progress in 
the realization of these ambitions was drawn 
for each guest in quaint caricature or in some 
whimsical emblem of success. Each guest was 
required not only to face his future, but also to 
bear it bravely away, so that on this night of 
mysteries each person could have a peep into 
the future of others as well as his own. The 
party broke up in a storm of explanations and 
denials, congratulations and commiserations. 

ot 

PRETTY little Cinderella idea was carried 

out by another hostess on Hallowe’en. The 
girls were asked to come very early to the party. 
Upon arriving each lassie was set to selecting a 
hiding-place, and then told to describe minutely 
a devious route leading from the parlor door to 
that spot. These directions were to be written 
on separate cards and each card was to be placed 
in a little yellow pumpkin. When the laddies 
arrived later each was told to select a pumpkin, 
read the inclosed cards, and carefully follow in- 
structions, with some pardonable allowances for 
feminine inaccuracies in computation. A little 
Cinder lass hidden back of a door, behind a big 
chair, or in a closet, was discovered by each 
adventurous youth, and was claimed as his part- 
ner for the evening. The girls were masked 
and wore cinder-gray dominos. The decora- 
tions were in keeping with the spirit of the affair: 


popcorn, raisins, 





paper witches and goblins 
and big, yellow pumpkins 
filled with flowers. 

The hours were happily 
passed toasting marshmal- 
low mice, roasting apples, 
exchanging folk-lore 
stories, and in working out 
in a somewhat modified 
form some of the tasks 
which had once been set 
before a poor little Cinder 
wench. Prizes were 
awarded to those lucky 
ones who, without Fairy 
Godmother’s assistance, 
could separate a pile of 
beans from a pile of peas in a given time while 
blindfolded; pick up a burst bag of cornmeal 
with a sieve, and perform many other remark- 
able feats. Finally a large tray of ashes was 
placed before the hearth, each guest blindfolded, 
and bidden to hunt in the cinders for his fortune. 


Just Before Suppertime the girls flew upstairs, 
and a few minutes before twelve each girl 
dropped one end of a ribbon over the banisters 
reaching to the first floor—a dainty Cinderella 
slipper having been tied tothis ribbon. Each boy 
chose a slipper, followed the ribbon, and after 
many a chase caught up with a breathless 
Cinder maid, who on the stroke of twelve 
was obliged to drop her disguise and reveal 
her identity. Each girl wore a charming party 
gown under her Cinderella disguise, and was led 
by her Prince a transformed and radiant little 
maid into the dining-room. Cinderella slippers 
were used as place-cards, and a big pumpkin, 
mounted on gourd wheels and harnessed up by 
yellow ribbons to chocolate mice, formed a cen- 
trepiece. Needless tosay, the Fairy Godmother 
presided as mistress of ceremonies. 


or 


BLACK Cat Party given on Hallowe’en is 
described by another hostess. The invitations 
were informal notes decorated with pen-and- 
ink sketches of two black cats sitting on a fence. 
The guests found a stuffed black cat perched on 
a stool in the centre of the path leading to the 
house. He bore this placard about his neck: 
‘It is a sure sign of a quarrel if two persons pass 
on opposite sides of an object unless they say 
‘bread and butter.’ ”’ 
Some of the girls defied superstition, others 
spoke the words supposed to divert the disaster. 
As they entered the house at the foot of the 
stairs a ladder confronted the merrymakers. A 
black cat was perched on the top rung of the lad- 
der, and around his neck he bore this warning: 


‘Bad luck to pass under this ladder unless you 
whistle.”’ 

It is hard to say which caused the greater con- 
sternation: the certain promise of bad luck to be 
expected if one walked under the ladder, or the 
fulfillment of the stipulation said to be necessary 
to avert the evil. In the dressing-room another 
black cat reminded the girls of the bad luck 
which was sure to come about if two people 
looked into a mirror at the same time unless 
they smiled at each other. 


By This Time Every One had Entered into 
the spirit of the affair and the ice for that evening 
at least was effectually broken. Later little papers 
were given out for a ‘‘catechetical” contest enti- 
tled ‘‘Something to Mews Over.” After the 
guests had rediscovered that the main difference 
between a cat and a sentence exists in the fact 
that a cat has claws at the end of its paws, and 
the sentence has a pause at the end of its clause, 
and solved a few other riddles equally archaic, 
little numbered pieces of paper were distributed. 
The girl drawing number thirteen was blind- 
folded, given a pair of scissors, and told to cut 
down asmall package hanging from a chandelier. 
When the wrappings of the package were removed 
out sprang a ‘‘catastrophe” in the guise of a small 
rubber mouse. When the excitement had sub- 
sided the two girls who had drawn numbers 
twenty-six and thirty-nine were blindfolded, 
seated facing each other, and given the task of 
feeding each other malted milk with a spoon. 

A raised umbrella was suspended from the 
chandelier over the dining-table, and a gilded 
mouse-trap set in a mass of paper five-leaf clovers 
and presided over by a big black cat formed the 
centrepiece. Little cracked hand-mirrors were 
used as place-cards, and candleshades were made 
of black-cat’s heads laced together with black 
ribbon. Gilded wish-bones, horseshoes and 
good-luck pennies were given as souvenirs. 


or 
A CHBSBIRE Cat Smiling Contest”? was 


introduced by still another hostess on 
Hallowe’en. A prize was awarded to the person 
with the broadest smile, its width being measured 
by a tape-measure. A witch’s caldron was used 
for the centre of the table, and for refreshments the 
hostess served ‘‘cat-a-corner” chicken sand- 
wiches, tiny ‘‘hot dogs” with “catsup,” ice cream, 
Catawbas, milk and chocolate mice. Finally each 
guest was given a loop of ribbon with which to 
make a cat’s cradle, and the affair wound up with 
a rollicking game of ‘‘Pussy Wants a Corner.” 


































The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1908 


_ This Bookcase for 


Christmas 





Everybody gets books for 
Christmas. A place to store 
them is the most acceptable 
gift you could think of for any 
friend or member of your fam- 
ily. The Viking Sectional Book- 

case offers the ideal place. Just 

as much bookcase as is needed, 
and it can grow with the library. 

You can get the Viking at very 
moderate pricesin plain or quarter- 

sawed oak, mahogany —real or im- 
itation—or. any other fine wood, and 
in Crafts, Mission, DeLuxe, or any 
of the favorite styles. The sections 

fit perfectly, and have the built-in 

effect. Bases and tops givea finished 
artistic appearance, no matter how 
many or how few you have. 


Sectional Bookcase 


is the finest product of Skandia Craftsmen. 
Disappearing doors run on our Frictionless 
Steel Guides, and never stick, bind, nor 
rattle. The doors go back as if by magic 
and our air-cushion construction lets them 
down as noiselesslv as ifon velvet. Each 
section has double dust-proof top. No 
metal bands mar their appearance. 

Ask for the Viking in any leading fur- 
niture store. If you cannot obtain it in 
your town, write to us for our approval 
plan. Money refunded if you are not 
absolutely satisfied. 

Writeto-day for our free Viking Book, 
with full description and illustrations. 


The Skandia Furniture Co. 


Department 53, Rockford, Illinois 


We make a full line of Buffets, China 
Cabinets, Desks, etc.,of the same superior 
quality and finish as our bookcases, 
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VeSuaieede “Saxon” 
Food Chopper 


(Patented Nov. 29th, 1904.) 
NO KNIVES TO ADJUST 
NO KNIVES TO SHARPEN 
NO KNIVES TO LOSE 
Two Parts Only, Body and Cutter. 


Cuts Coarse — Medium — Fine and Extra 
Fine without removing any parts 


The Toews Grade Saxon ‘‘ Cuts”’ 


(Does not CRUSH: or MASH food). 


The WC Cede Saxon Cuts all 
kinds of Food, and saves time and 
labor in preparing Salads— Relishes 
— Mince Meats— Vegetables— Nuts 
of all kinds. Grinds Coffee. Makes 
the Finest Cracker Dust and cuts the 
Toughest Meats (One pound per 
minute). Preserves all the original 
juices. Ask your dealer— 
Accept no substitute. 


Price $1.50 each 
STEINFELD BROS., 620 Broadway, New York 


Ask Dept. I for Special Catalogue. 






The Only 
Cutter 
















Sewing Machine - 


Needle 
Threader 





Simple, durable, automatic. 

Threads ony needle instantly, even in the dark. 
Most valuable of all attachments. 

No twisting, biting or cutting thread. 

If you cannot secure a ‘‘Boye’’ Needle Threader from your 
home merchant, send us 25c and we will mail one, post paid 
The Boye Needle Co.,72 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

For best results use ‘‘ Boye’' Needle, ‘* Boye"’ 
Hemstitcher, Shuttles and Parts for all machines. 



































DY-O-LA makes old 
thingslikenew. Wez wing z 
apparel, house furnishing 
all manner of fabrics may 
be readily renewed instead 
of discarded. 

Cotton, wool, silk, mixed goods 
—doesn't matter. Onedye forall, 3 
—notrouble,—norisk. DY-O-LA 4% 
is widely used for coloring rags for 





10c. for trial package. Jt will surprise you. 
The Johnson- Richardson Company, Ltd. 
143 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 


carpets and rugs. Sixteen colors, pro- § 

ducing an endless v ye y of shades. a 

Ask your dealer first. If he doesn't carry DY-O-LA, ¢ 
write us for Direction Rook and ( he Card. Inclose k 
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The Correct Shoe Styles for 
Fall and Winter. 


SHOES WERE NEVER MORE GRACEFUL in line and at 
he same time more practical than this season. Any tendency 
‘oward mannishness is cleverly offset by perforations, shield and 
ijiamond tips, graceful curves and slightly higher tops. The 
hanges are radical, yet they are changes for the better from the 
standpoint of both beauty and usefulness. 


DRESS SHOES ARE MADE of patent leather with colored 
‘ops in suede and cloths. Tans, Copenhagen and navy blue pre- 
Jjominate. In the Red Cross these cloth tops are cravenetted, 
which makes them not only waterproof but easily cleaned. The 
‘ery newest idea is to embroider them, as shown in the Red Cross 
model 44, to match the braiding on the fall gowns. The tops may 
blend with your gown, or some contrasting tone in your hat may 
he repeated in your shoes. 


MANY TANS will be worn.: Abroad these are con- 
sidered very fashionable for early fall wear. The Red Cross models 
come in several tones of tan—‘‘Iron-rust,’’ a very soft, warm 
shade, and ‘‘ Moselle,’’ a rich wine-red, are the latest. Button 
boots will also be worn more extensively. This fall 


Get Style and Comfort 
Get Both 


It used to be a choice. 
In the Red Cross, you get both. 


That is why women are so enthusiastic about it, why you would 
think they were exaggerating when they say no/hing could induce 
them to go back to ordinary shoes. 


It is not the shape, not the style of the ordinary shoe, but the 
rub, rub, rub of its stiff sole that makes your feet draw, burn, ache / 


In the Red Cross, you have zone of this rubbing. 
It bends with the foot. 
Its sole, though of regular thickness, is flexible. 


This suppleness is secured by the special Red Cross tanning 
process which preserves all the leather’s matura/ life and elasticity. 


Go to your dealer’s and see the Red Cross. Bend it. Walk 
init. You feel the difference the moment you put your foot into 
it. It gives a feeling of ease, of freedom, a buoyant, springy sen- 
sation you can not imagine until you have worn it. 


The Red Cross is sold in 


New York and Brooklyn by I. Blyn & Sons—g stores; Newark, E. Heyman; 
Jersey City, Bernstein & Co.; Philadelphia, Red Cross Boot Shop, 305 Mint 
Arcade Bldg., Strawbridge & Clothier; Baltimore, I. Teweles; Washington, 
S. Kann Sons & Co.; Pittsburg, The Red Cross Shoe Store, 210 Sixth St.; 
Buffalo, The Wm. Hengerer Co.; Cleveland, The May Co., G. W. Crouse; 
Detroit, Leviolette & Prudhomme, 49 Michigan Avenue; Cincinnati, The Potter 
Shoe Co., The Alms & Doepke Co.; Louisville, Herman Straus & Sons Co.; New 
Orleans, A. Shwartz & Son; St. Louis, ‘The Mitchell Shoe Co., Swope Shoe Co., 
J. G. Brandt Shoe Co.; Chicago, Mandel Bros., The Boston Store, Rothschild 
& Co., J. L. Temple; Minneapolis, A. Knoblauch & Sons; St. Paul, 
Mannheimer Bros.; Kansas City, Robinson Shoe Co.; San Francisco, A. 
Goodman & Sons; and leading dealers in all cities. 


Look for the trade-mark with the name Krohn, Fechheimer & 
Co. If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, write us and we shall 
give you the name of one who has, or supply you direct. Fit guar- 
anteed. Oxfords, $3.50. High shoes, $4. Special styles de luxe: 
Oxfords, $4. High shoes, $5. . 


Simplify your shoe shopping! Use the Red Cross Style Book. 
It is a big help. With all the styles of the season before you, 
you can quickly find the one that exactly suits you. This saves 
you zzfinitle trouble. 


Write for Style Book today. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


501-521 Dandridge St. Cincinnati 
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bends 
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“Tt bends ““Tt bends 
zeith with 
the foot”? the foot” 


OMETHING 
distinctly new. 
Immensely popular ent leather with em- 
with college girls. No. 72 broidered top, $5. See style 
Red Cross blucher boot, saddle vamp notes opposite, 
and buckles; tan calf. $5. 


[DRESS shoe No. 
~ 44 Red Cross pat- 


Rosy 






“Tt bends “Tt bends 
with with 
the foot”’ the foot” 








NOTHER new 
A effect for college 
girls.‘‘TheStroller.”’ 
No. 78 Red Cross 
walking boot in tan calf 
with heavy panel stitching. $4. 


‘THE trim, grace- 

ful lines of this & 
model make your toot = 
look smaller. No. 74 Red : 
Cross patent leather with clotl 
top. $4. 











“Ut bends “Tt bends 
with with 
the foot” the foot” 


THE greatest ¥ 

walking shoe 
ever made. No. 77 
Red Cross blucher made 
in all leathers. $4. 


SPLENDID shoe 
_— for every pur- 
; pose. No, 76 Red Cross glazed 
kid blucher with patent tip. $4. 















“*Tt bends “Tt bends 
with with 
the fool” the foolt”’ 








ALWAYS correct 

i a new touch - Ries ‘ 

given by the wave top . 73 Red ( ross lace 

and shield tip, No.80 Red . in tan calf; made also in 

Cross patent leather blucher. $4 fron-rust’’ o1 Moselle. $4. 
mee style notes opposite 


“TRE most popular 
style in tan No. 


boot 






“*Ut bends “Tt bends 
wth with 
the foot”’ the foot’’ 








boot worn 
with short “*trot- 
~ teur"’ skirt. No. 79 

Red Cross made in tan, 
patent leather or cull calf. $5. 


GHOWS the trend \. 
7 of fashion—hasthe “™ 
new blunt toe that will be 
worn so much this Fall. No.70 Red Cross 
button boot. $4. 
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Every M ther should 


‘send atonce 
for this FREE BOOK 


Most of the little troubles 
and maladies common to 
your little one can be en- 
tirely avoided when you 
know how to guard against 
them from the beginning. 


This book gives you 70 pages of 
the most necessary information 
about the care and treatment of 
infants in health and sickness. 


It contains many suggestions onthe care of your 
baby during Teething and Weaning—the care 
of the eyes, mouth, ears and skin—and many 
other intimatetalks on howtoavoid the danger 
points in the early stages of the baby’s life. 


“Infant Feeding and Hygiene” will save you 
many an hour of anxiety over the health and 
welfare of your little one. 


Every mother should have a copy 
of this book. We will send it Free, 
together with a free trial package of 
NESTLE’S FOOD (enough for twelve 
feedings). Send for themTO-DAY. 


HENRI NESTLE 


77 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 











Kantleek Brand 


Water Bottles: Made of white rubber of 


finest quality. Holds two quarts. Hand made 
throughout by operators with years of experi- 
ence. Price $1.50, 

Face Bags: Made of same stock as water 
bottles but in sizesomewhat smaller. Just the 
thing for the relief of toothache, neuralgia, 
etc. Price 85c. 

Atomizer: Adapted for water and light oils. 
Hard rubber fittings throughout. Very useful 


for spraying the nostrils and throat in cases of 
sore throat and colds. Price $1.00. 


Sold by Our Dealers Throughout America 

If your druggist cannot supply you, send us 
his name and in return we will mail you a 
treatise free entitled “How Water Battles 
With Disease.”? Either Water Bottle, Face 
Bag or Atomizer mailed, all charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price, if dealer hasn’t them. 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Makers of the **‘ Domestic’’ Rubber Gloves 








De 


“FOR BABYS SAKE ,\' 
pase READ THIS. 


As you value your child’s health and hap- 
piness, do not let it fret and cry when the 
babe can be kept happy as a lark by day and 
soothed at night in a 


Glascock Baby Jumper 
(Rocker, High Chair, Bed, Go-Cart Combined) 


Baby loves the gentle, healthful motion. 
Endorsed by physicians. 
































What Young Mothers Ask Me 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


lormer House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


DRAWN BY KATHARINE R. WIREMAN 


. 
The Delicate Child 

My little girl, aged eight, has always been rather 
delicate. She has no special disease, but is not 
strong ; she tires easily, and lately she is very white ; 
her hands and feet are cold and clammy a great 
deal of the time. She cares very little for meat and 
vegetables, but is fond of sweets, especially choco- 
late cake and candy. At the table she eats very 
little, but soon after a meal is over she will 
complain of being hungry and beg for a cooky 
or a piece of cake. She seems to crave sweets so 
much and takes so little other food that I have 
let her have about what she wanted. She is also 
a poor sleeper, not being able to sleep if she goes 
to bed early, so I let her sit up until she feels 
sleepy. Am I doing right? I have had a doctor 
for her several times, but he only orders some 
medicine, which seems to do little good, and I am 
growing very much worried. Mrs. ALLEN K. 

Several letters very similar to yours have come 
to me lately, hence a little talk on ‘‘ The Delicate 
Child” will probably interest many mothers, and, 
at the same time, help you with your little girl. 

Such a child as you describe is all too commonly 
seen, and if not taken in hand and treated prop- 
erly there is danger of tuberculosis or some other 
grave disease developing. In the first place, you 
must plan out her time very carefully, and see 
that she keeps strictly to your schedule. A great 
deal can be accomplished with such children 
simply by being absolutely regular. Make out 
a little ‘‘Time Table” for her, something like 
this: 7 A. M., rise and take a glass of water and 
the strained juice of one orange; then take a very 
rapid sponge bath with salt water, the tempera- 
ture of which should be 80 degrees Fahrenheit; 
follow this with a brisk rub, then dress. Break- 
fast at 8 A. M. Immediately after this try to 
have bowels move, then go outdoors for play 
until 12:30, when dinner should be served. 
After dinner lie down and keep quiet for one 
hour, sleep a little if possible, then go outdoors 
again until 5p. M. Supper at 6 p.M. Three 
times a week a warm salt bath (98 degrees 
Fahrenheit) at 7:30, then bed at 8 p. mM. If the 
child complains of being hungry one pared apple 
may be allowed between meals, and very anemic 
children may be given an ounce or two of beef 
juice between dinner and supper. 

Only starches that have been very thoroughly 
cooked should be allowed; for breakfast a cereal 
that has been cooked for at least three hours should 
be eaten, then an egg in some form, or else broiled 
bacon or white fish, a glass of milk and toast 
or bread and butter. An animal broth, such as 
mutton, beef or chicken, should be given for 
dinner three times a week and the rest of the 
time a vegetable purée; such meat as rare roast 
beef, steak, roast lamb, lamb chop or white meat 
of chicken, with one starchy vegetable, such as 
potato or macaroni, and one green vegetable 
with bread and butter, and a simple dessert: 
junket, blanc-mange, custard, bread, rice or 
tapioca pudding are all suitable and make enough 
variety. For supper milk toast, clam broth, oys- 
ter stew in milk, a glass of milk, and prunes or a 
baked apple, with an occasional cup of cocoa and 
a cracker, are all that should be allowed; a 
simple supper and one that is easily digested will 
do much to give a gocd night’s rest. 

There is no doubt that at first children who 
have always been irregular in their habits and 
allowed to eat sweets will rebel at this sort of diet, 
but if they find that the mother intends to be 
firm, and that they cannot get any other kind of 
food but what is given to them at the table, they 
will very soon give in and greatly relish their 
meals. Many dozens of times I have seen deli- 
cate children become robust and hearty under 
such a régime as given above. 

Moderate exercise is advisable, but never 
should such a child be allowed to get over- 
fatigued. It is generally best to take these little 
people out of school, at least for a few months, 
until they have begun to improve, so that they 
may have more fresh air and sunshine. Any 
mother who wants a more complete diet list for 
such a child may have one by sending me a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


Indigestion Causin2 Red Spots on the Baby 

My baby, now twenty-six months old, was fed 
on a prepared focd for a long time. Often in 
warm weather there have appeared on his body 
bright red spots which have made him cross and 
uncomfortable, and have sometimes even devel- 
oped into boils. Further, whenever he has a cold 
two large lumps appear under his ears and he 
breathes through his mouth with some difficulty. 
He has also had tonsillitis. Do you suppose he 
has adenoids or needs to have his tonsils clipped ? 
I have thought of taking him'to a specialist, but 
do not care to go to this expense unless it is 
necessary. Mrs. J. M. 

I think the ‘‘red spots” come from some form 
of indigestion, and I inclose a diet list for you to 
follow. If you see the spots again give the child 
bran baths or baths with bicarbonate of soda in 
the water. If you can possibly manage it take 
him to a specialist and have a careful examina- 
tion made of nose and throat; he probably has 
adenoids as well as enlarged tonsils, and they 
should be attended to as soon as possible. The 
‘lumps under his ears” are enlarged glands. 





To Strengthen a Child’s Back 


My little boy, seven months old, is not able to 
sit up alone. I rub his back with diluted alcohol 
morning and night, but do not see much improve- 
ment. Can you suggest anything I can do to 
help him? Mrs; C. Be J; 

It would be a good plan to give the child baths 
with sea salt in the water. Use one cupful of the 
salt to each gallon of water. After the bath rub 
his back with a little melted cocoa butter on your 
fingers. If you had told me on what you are 
feeding him I could have advised you better. 
Devices to Keep a Baby’s Food Warm 

Are any of the numerous devices for keeping 
a baby’s food warm safe to use? Such an article 
would be so handy to use while traveling or on 
short excursions. Mrs. L. P. K 

No; all these things are very unsafe at all sea- 
sons of the year, but especially in summer, when 
bacteria multiply so very rapidly. To be safe for 
the baby’s use the milk must be kept ice-cold until 
just before it is given; then it must be warmed 
without taking it from the bottle by placing this 
bottle in hot water and given to the baby imme- 
diately. In order to save themselves trouble 
mothers often place a night feeding for the baby 
beside a hot-water bottle or some such article so 
they will not have to warm the food during the 
night. If they realized at all the terrible risk they 
run by doing such a thing they would never con- 
sider it for one moment; while the milk may not 
taste sour to them and it might not upset all 
babies, still the risk is too great for any sensible 
mother to take. The harmful bacteria are sure 
to multiply in milk that is kept in such a manner. 


The Diet of the Nursing Mother 


I nurse my baby, and would like to know if I 
may safely eat green vegetables and melons. 
Also please tell me how old a child should be 
before he can have prune juice. 

YOUNG MOTHER. 

Cabbage and tomatoes are not generally well 
digested by a nursing mother, and hence have 
some bad effects on the baby, but, as a rule, other 
vegetables and melons do no harm. A _ baby 
should be about six months old before prune 
juice is given. 

No Ready-to-Serve Cereals for the Baby 

Please tell me if my little girl twenty months 
old may eat the cereals that require no cooking. 

Mrs. H. 

No; cereals for a child should be cooked three 
or four hours, at least. I never use the ‘‘ready-to- 
serve” variety for children. 

To Economize on Children’s Underwear 

Do you think it is really necessary to have 
three distinct sets of underwear for my children? 
I have five little ones, and their flannels are quite 
an item in our expenses. Several of my friends 
have a set of flannels for their children to wear 
in summer, another weight for spring and 
autumn, and still another set for winter. I have 
the sets for winter and summer and do not want 
to buy the medium-weight for spring and autumn 
if I can manage any other way. What would 
you suggest for the first cool days of autumn, 
before it is time to put on the heavy winter 
flannels? Mrs. JOHN K. 

While it is convenient to have three distinct 
weights of flannels it is not absolutely necessary. 
For the baby and your younger children use little 
flannel sacques outside of the dress, and keep on 
the summer underwear until really cold weather 
has set in. Autumn days are likely to be very 
cool in the morning and evening and warm in the 
middle of the day. When these little sacques are 
worn it is very easy to slip them on or off as 
needed, and they are less expensive than flannel 
underwear. For the older children sweaters are 
convenient: these may be utilized during the 
winter for wear under a winter coat on very cold 
days. Do not buy the heaviest-weight flannels 
for winter wear; medium weight are better for 
active children. 


How to Wake the Child in a Nightmare 


My little girl five years old often has nightmare 
when she is ill from any cause. She gets very 
much frightened and imagines things, and we can- 
not wake her when she is in this condition. We 
have tried bathing her face and hands, and every- 
thing else we can think of, but to no avail. Can 
you tell me of something to do? Mrs. M.G. 

A slight but sudden shock is about the only 
thing that will arouse the little girl. Try dashing 
a little cold water into her face, just a few drops 
will do, but it must be quite cold and sprinkled 
on quickly. 

The Daily Tub Bath for the Baby 

My little daughter is now one year old. I have 
always given her a daily tub bath, but have been 
told that she does not need one so often now and 
that it is weakening. Do you think so? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Continue the daily tub bath, by all means. 
Have the bath water 98 degrees F. and you will 
not find that it is at all weakening; it is one of 
the best things a baby can have. 
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GUFFEY TRIPLETS 


Washington, Pa. 


The triplet sons of Dr. 
A. A. Guffey, Washington, 
Pa., have been fed on 


Eskay’s Food 


since they were twodays old. 


Mrs. Guffey writes: “* Your food 
has been a blessing to these little 
boys, who are growing up well and 
strong. They have not been sick 
during the entire winter.”’ 


Eskay’s is the one food that 
supplies to cow's milk all the 
elements necessary for baby’s 
proper development, in such 
form that it can be digested 
when nothing else can. 

Every mother, at times, needs 
an artificial food. We will gladly 
mail 10 feedings of Eskay’s and our 
instructive book: ‘‘How to Care 
. for the Baby,’’ free on request. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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‘STORK! 
PANTS 







Water- 
proof 
f Keep Baby’s Dresses Dry and Sweet. 


Save work for the mother. 

Make baby more comfortable. 
Button neatly over regular diaper.— No 
pins required. 

White, light, adjustable, soft and dainty. 
ao Easily cleansed. 
A, Will not irritate orsweat. Better 
if than any other garment of the kind. 

ec apair. Made from 


“Stork ”’ Sheeting 


A rubberless, waterproof fabric, 
light as linen. 
Best for baby’s crib, the sick bed 
and a// household purposes. 
Aseptic and hygienic. By 
the yard $1.00 and $1.50. pe 
‘Stork’ Catchall Bibs, 50c. — 
“Stork” Plain Bibs, 25c. 
* ‘Stork’ Diaper Bags (black 
<\ and white check), 50c, 


' 
\ Sold hy dry goods dealers “ p 
f throughout the United iz 
States. Ifyourdealerhasn't Ya 
j ** Stork” goods send tous. E é 
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Free—for your dealer's name— (7 
Baby Sponge Bag of ‘“‘Stork 
Sheeting’’ as a useful sample — Be 
also descriptive booklet. r 
THE STORK COMPANY, 
Dept. 1-0, Boston, Mass. 
Also Mirs. of ‘‘ Stork’’ 
Absorbent Diapers. ) 
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Re 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form ’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
F Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
ree Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Triai 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 








Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y 















The“SWEET BABEE” WIDE MOUTH 


Nursing Bottle Prevents Sickness 

because it is easily ai 
thoroughly washed insi 
by hand; thus getting ri 
of all sourness and gern 
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Advice to Prospective Mothers 


logue and booklet ‘* 20th Century Baby '’ By Marianna Wheeler 
— very interesting to mothers. Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Paper Dolls Free—something entirely new. Superintendent of The Babies Hospital of that City. 
Delight of every child. Free upon request. Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 115 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Also makers of Glascock’s Baby Walkers and Racers. Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers | 
themse!ves, but ngt about children. 


Inquire of dealers or send direct to factory, 
30 days’ trial. Write today for free cata- 














. oe 
Ifyourdruggist«loesn'tkees 
‘*Sweet Babee’’ send us! 
name and 30c and wewill m 
bottle with nipple. For $1 

re Mouth. — we will send 6 bottles and nippl« 
All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. | Indorsed by docturs and nurses. Yankee Muffler 






































When you order flour, don’t merely say—“Send me a sack 
of flour,” say—‘*Send me a sack of Washburn-Crosby’s 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR.” This means a great deal to 
all those in your home who eat bread, biscuits, rolls, cake 
and pastry. From the buying of the wheat to the packing 
of the flour, we plan good baking — better baking than.can 
be made from other flour. Your Grocer has it. 


WASHBURN-GROSBY CQO. 








Address all correspondence to Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Stews and Hashes 
are given just that 
“finishing touch” 


which makes a dish 
perfect, by using 


LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a superior relish for 
all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to 
an otherwise 
insipid dish. 





Beware of Imitations. 
See that Lea& Perrins 
Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 





Agts., N.Y. J 











STYLE 


The only practical rubber to fit high heel shoes. 


COMFORT 


As light on the foot as a glove on the hand. 


CONVENIENCE 


In a little Scotch plaid purse that fits the shop- 
ing bag for Traveling, Shopping, Church, 
Theatre or Receptions. 


QUALITY 


There is none just as good. ‘So-Lite,” 
Rochester, N. Y., on Sole is Your Guarantee. 


75c for Black— $1.00 for Tan 
Your dealers or direct post paid 
“SO-LITE” RUBBER CO. 


167 Mortimer 8t. 
Rochester, N.Y.,U.8.A. 



















To Clean and Polish Silver with Speed 


ELECTRO 


SILICON 


is all that you need. 
Over 4o years in household use. 


Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15c. in stamps for full box, post-paid. 
At Grocers and Druggists. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 








Registered in U.S. Patent Office. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn inrubber boots, absorb per- 
% spiration. Made ofknitted fabric, lined 
. with soft white wool fleece. 
Sold inallsizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J. H. Parker Co., Dept. I, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


simi = S Arctic Socks 










° adapted for home 
Professional methods *22°"*s {Peat 
The art positively taught in one lesson. Outfit and 
lesson $3.09. Booklet free. Agents wanted 
The Home Candy Makers, 117 Bar &t., Canton, 0. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


“School’s Called!” 


OR the teachers and college girls 
fF among our members it was called 

a month ago. For most of our 
members, however, school never 
closes and so can never be said to re- 
open formally, although in the summer months, 
when the vacation spirit and the weather com- 
bine insidiously against what Shakespeare calls 
‘enterprises of great pith and moment,” every 
one is liable to drop a little behind and to need 
the stimulus of the bell and the roll-call. 

I want this month’s talk to represent to all of 
our members the bell and the roll-call, for you 
have guessed already that the school to which I 
refer is the great school of life, and the discipline 
of business experience, to which the Club intro- 
duces its members. 

I wonder whether all of our girls recognize 
this truest and best value of their membership, 
over and above the very practical advantage of 
earning a regular, weekly salary, the pride and 
pleasure of wearing our golden Swastika with its 
sparkling diamond, and the opportunity for in- 
vesting money through our new saving-fund plan. 
I know that many do, for again and again, in 
the confidential letters which our girls write me, 
this very idea is expressed. ‘‘THE JOURNAL is 
indeed doing a good work,” writes one corre- 
spondent, ‘‘to allow so many girls the privilege of 
earning money for themselves. It is not only the 
generous spirit that we appreciate, but it is also 
the knowledge that the work of each girl is 
recognized and her efforts encouraged.” 

Another girl, a member of the Swastika Club, 
after writing of her delight in receiving the 
beautiful pin, puts the whole Club spirit in a nut- 
shell by adding, ‘‘Especially as it means some- 
thing accomplished.” The same thought is 
repeated in another letter, this time from an 
invalid who refused to be ‘‘downed” by the bogy 
of ill-health. After exclaiming jubilantly over 
‘*fifteen dollars and a diamond pin for a few 
days’ work,” she continues: ‘‘It’s my effort, and 
the fact that I have really done something worth 
while, that gives me that ‘comfy,’ proud feeling.” 

There it. is, girls—the inspiration to all 
Swastika, non-Swastika and almost-Swastika 
members; that ‘‘comfy, proud feeling” which is 
the most valuable privilege of membership. 
And the fine thing about work through the Club 
is that one receives the comfortable feeling and 
the gold, too, for we are practical beings, we 
girls of the Club, and there are few of us who 
are not working for some definite object on 
which to spend our earnings. 





Remember the Rainy Day 


| JUST wrote the word ‘“‘spend.”’ It is all right, 
too, for members of the Club spend their 
money like other girls—or, perhaps, more freely, 
for through it they have more money to spend. 
But right after ‘‘spend” we can now write ‘‘save.”’ 
It, too, is a fine, wholesome word, sometimes a 
splendid one, for often those four unattractive- 
eeming letters which in our giddier moments 
look so sordid, possibly so absurd, to us, spell 
the grandest thing in the world—self-denial. 
Even when the self-denial is for future self-benefit 
it may still be a fine motive. 

Just as we girls have so many calls to spend 
money, we have as many Calls to save it. ‘‘We 
do not have equal chances with men for earning 
money,” lament some of the girls to me in their 
first letters of inquiry as to how THE JOURNAL 
can help them to become earners. True, perhaps. 
‘True sometimes, at any rate. But that very fact 
means that girls need to be more prudent than 
men in saving what they do earn, though, as a 
matter of fact, I think that most of us are a little 
less so. An unexpected opportunity for a little 
pleasure jaunt, an unlooked-for spell of illness, a 
‘*bolt from the blue” in the form of family 
reverses—all of these should find us with an 
‘*anchor to windward” represented by a savings- 
bank account. So many girls have felt this, 
especially those whose first earnings came 
through their Club membership, that the new 
savings-fund plan has been evolved by our 
JouRNAL friends to meet the demand. 

I told you something of this new idea in last 
month’s column, but for the benefit of those 
who may be reading The Girls’ Club column 
for the first time I will repeat that any girl 
who so desires may hereafter deposit with 
The Curtis Publishing Company, publishers of 
‘THE JOURNAL, any or all money earned through 
her membership in the Club, and that interest will 
be paid thereon at five per cent. per annum, 
Only money earned through the Club member- 
ship will be accepted, and none but members 
may have the privilege. 

Interested, are you? Then drop me a line of 
inquiry, and I will send you a booklet telling you 
all the details for which I have not room here. 
Also, any girl who wishes full information as to 
the opportunities for making money offered by 
The Girls’ Club, especially the splendid weekly 
salary offer, can get it just by asking for it. 


For Girls, Married and Sin&le 


NE question comes to me periodically and as 

periodically I answer it: ‘‘May married 
women belong? Are your opportunities for 
earning a weekly salary and for winning the 
Delft and Swastika pins open to them?” 

Most emphatically, they are. The Girls’ 
Club is not run on narrow or inflexible lines, and 
the word ‘‘girl” is open to liberal rather than 
literal interpretation. It would make our good, 
short, snappy little name too unwieldy if we 
called it ‘‘A Club for All Who Are, Were or 
Ever Expect to be Girls,” but that’s what it 
means. I wish I could tell you something of the 
splendid fights which have been made by some 
of our married girl members through their mem- 
bership, in meeting successfully some of the 
terribly hard financial problems which not infre- 
quently come to wives and mothers after death 
or financial reverses have entered the family. 

Any girl in America, married or single, may 
belong. She need only wish to make money, 
she need only be willing to work for her spurs. 
These are her credentials, and it matters little 
whether she writes ‘‘Mrs.” or ‘‘Miss” before 
the name which she signs in writing a little 
letter of inquiry to 

THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE Laprrs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PE ANNOUNCE. ae Serexalanicle of our 
design i in plated ware, ; 
The LOUIS XVI 


In exquisite grace and delicacy of line it 


hnbebsinee perfectly with the period. which it repre- 
sents — the later French Rensissance whale’ 1 in rich 


Senplasity it rivals the best <hamples of sterling silver. 


Made only § in a a plate ers - Costs no more Bais 
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ING UNION SUITS 


| For Men, Women, Children 


Twenty different weights | 
and qualities. Every required 
size and style. 


or multi-millionaires. 
30 moderate in cost 
they may be enjoyed 
by everybody. 


Nearly 








t the rapidly increasing demand. 
ger, washes better, fits and covers 
gives more real solid comfort and 
le book, samples of fabrics, Munsing 
nsing dealer in your town and two 





ve. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Makes Its | JUNI R“SUNSHINERS”| Hlow to buy a plano 


Tr 1 VAIT 

By Cynthia Westover Alden ; ' ; 
Sica aie hebtapterat tien shine Sects We have issued in booklet form the series of 
r F THE grown-ups are not 2 . P . . 
[fcaretu “the “children are articles which are now appearing in the « Delin- 

going to carry off the 
Sunshine Banner for 1908. 
When the Society organized 
~-that was twelve years ago, 
inthe top loftof the old “New | 
York Recorder ”’ coon 2m 
there were only grown people r . . 
to form that first band of |. “These articles show how to buy a piano; step 
eighteen. Just ‘‘ kind deeds” i 

were to be the dues, as well as the initiation fees, 

ayd the first thing we knew there were as many 
| children in the Society as men and women. 
I’m telling a secret, but the oa . ‘ ‘ d . - 

all over the country have suddenly taken to | 
| organizing Sunshine citcies, and if they continue | are sh Own. It is 1 teresting an instructive to 
| at the rate they have been going for the last two | r 
| months the Grand Army of Junior Sunshiners | ‘ : " 
| will walk right off with out att and we adults | an y one wh O OWNS a piano or 1n tends b uying one. 
| will have a hard time, I imagine, ever to get them | 

again! | 

On June first I called for a new enrollment of + ° . . . 

all our branches, and that’s the way my attention | Our TeaASson tor being especially interested in 

was drawn to this important movement. The 

Juniors were the first to reénroll, the first to pay | 


their kind-deed dues, the first fo send in theit these articles is that the Crown piano and our 


and I observe, too, that the 


Denatured 
Alcohol 











Patents 
Pending 


@ The Manning- 


Bowman Alco- 

hol Gas Stove 
manufactures its 
own gas from dena- || 
tured alcohol (or Ethyl alcohol). 
It burns with a steady hot blue flame 
like a gas range burner and its uses are 
even more varied. You can carry the 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


to any room in the house and light it at 

the touch of amatch. With an outfit of 

Manning-Bowman Cooking Utensils — 
Chafing Dish 


(With Patented ‘Ivory’? Enameled Food Pan) 


eator’’ as “Talks about pianos.” 

























by step the important points to be considered 


Senin Pai Coffee Percolator average membership of the Junior bands is | f rs y 
; Tea Ketti greater than that of the Senior bands. = > 
— Tea Pot § It pleases me more than I can say to have the | own factory are used as ¢€xam Pp es O per ecto n 


little folks get ahead of the older ones. So, 

children, I’m with you and will help you form 7 1 ki 

branches just as fast as you can organize. in plano ma Ing. 
You must have ten on your membership roll in 

order to be registered at general headquarters. 

After that you can grow as big and as fast as you 


like. ‘There isone branch numbering six hundred Ask for the booklet. We will be glad to send 


you Can prepare as complete a dinner on the 
dining table as on the kitchen gas range. 
An invaluable adjunct to the sick room 
—a home convenltence at all times. 
Made with 
Single and 
double 
burners, 
beautifully 
nickeled. Custs 
less than two cents 
an hour to operate, 
Sold by lead- 
ing dealers every- 
where. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet ‘*J. J.-1"" 


Manning, Bowman & Co., 
riden, Conn. ‘ 
Makers of ‘* Eclipse’’ ¥ ¢ 


Bread Mixers. === 
T DOESN’T cost you anything to form a 


bs branch or to enroll at headquarters. Send to 

ac S oll urnil ure me at 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for an 

| enrollment blank, registration card and constitu- 

Charmingly Told in a Booklet | tion and by-laws. ‘They tell you how to organize, 
| 


how to work, and how to keep in good standing G e O P i‘ B e Nn t Co Mm a n y 
on the general books. I hope every school in every . 


city will have a Sunshine Circle. The schools will 


and fifty-eight, in Buffalo, New York, in Public 

School Number 48, Mr. Josiah Willis, principal. * d K ° h 

Miss May E. Madden is organizer, and Miss . 

Eleanor McCready, president. It an our cata ogue without cost to you. 
I thought that I was getting another beautifu! 

birthday present, lately, when a certain package 

came to my desk, but it was the roll of names and i 

addresses of five hundred a and girls who had Let us tell you how you can buy a Crown 


performed some special kind deed in order to get 
into ‘* Sunshine.” 





Piano in your own home as easily and as 





How Juniors Can Form a Circle 





satisfactorily as if you were here in person. 


/ a 








| naturally differ a little in their plans of organiza- 
tion, as various counties differ in the kind of | 21 5 Wabash Avenue 
cheer they need . 
One principal in a certain public school in Chicago 
New York City had enrolled at one time over 


eleven hundred Sunshine boys and girls. Every 
afternoon the books were laid aside for a little 
while. This was known asthe ‘‘Sunshine recess.”’ fee Sm 
Once I was present as a guest. The teacher 


tapped the bell and said: 
‘We will now have cur Sunshine recess. If e 
any of you feel unhappy and can’t smile now is | 4 


your time to find out what’s the trouble and ii; © ° 4 
chase the clouds away. Everybody who can | | th { t 
smile will now put on the Sunshine bow.”’ This | 1S v C O1Ce O O an ] a es ' 





‘‘Furniture of Character” ad 
is its title. It tells about the * 
famous and favorably known 


Berkey & Gay 


Bed room, Dining room and Library Furni- 
ture of correct and pleasing design, honest 
and durable construction, elegant and last- 
ing finish —an interesting story impossible 
to tell in any advertisement. 


. | 
was Only one class-room. Every other teacher 
in this particular school was holding exercises 


IN ih 
ll 


HHH 










somewhat similar. | 
Every child but one pinned on a little yellow 
bow of ribbon. This one child was called to the | | 

| 

| 


oh ag 4 Pee Fe eee. 8 wil hr ntl vod teacher’s chair and asked why he felt so unhappy. Bo 
vehunsdad on return of the booblet, © it does not satiely. It seemed he had had some trouble with his ¥) 


chum. Both boys were given an opportunity to 
tell their stories. The other children acted as a 
Sunshine jury and the teacher as the judge. I 
was charmed with the way she handled the affair. 
Before the half-hour was over both boys were 
smiling, .the misunderstandings were settled, 
and the cross boy was wearing his yellow bow. 


y) This teacher explained that the Sunshine recess 


Furniture described therein 
bears this shopmark which is 
your safeguard and our guaran- 
tee. It canbe obtained at modest 
prices from leading dealers. 





Shop Mark 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MRA 


was not considered a success until all had de- 


KANNAN NAMM 


Please Acklress Dept. J Estab. 1859 clared themselves happy and sunshiny by dis- | 
4, playing the Sunshine ribbon. She purchased the 
VILLA LAMM ANA AAA 4 ribbon by the bolt, and tied it into love-knots, 
one for each child. Some days they put the bow 
on for all day, taking it off only when naughty. 

The Sunshine recess does more to keep the 
children happy and contented than anything 
heretofore introduced into that school. 

Spare minutes are often utilized by the children | i 
in repeating some Sunshine quotation. The day’s | n il fy 
motto of this particular class was written in round | “<i I 
letters on the blackbeard: | 
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“Kind words are wonderful little seeds 


Wer elaaates Gen bax ated Aanae | OU can buy of any dealer in Edison Records, Records made by the 
| | bli d tic candidates for President. 
What the Litthke Ones Can Do |W Republican and Democratic candida ‘ 
| 


THE largest Junior branch not a school branch, For the first time in the history of politics, candidates for the highest 


but under one leader, is in Traverse City, office in the gift of the people have made Records for Phonographic use. 
aases bocp on the gk yong h i occge BS The Phonograph selected was the Edison Phonograph both on account of 
to make others happy, trying these ways and the prominence of Mr. Edison in the scientific world, and on account of the 
reporting the result to the leader. The member- e , 
ship is over three thousand. From the last report accuracy of Records made by his Peotone. } 


I quote for you this: ‘‘One boy picked up pea- 


h quot Whether or not you are interested in the campaign speeches of the presi- 
fowl feathers, the kind used by milliners, and 


_s Sauk Gath 40 ani tavalid who makes thom up into dential candidates, you are interested in the fact that the Edison Phonograph is 
: bunches for seventy-five cents a bunch. The good enough for their purpose. 
Garland Gas Ranges and Heaters | boy lives out on a chicken farm, and this is his 5 a e ; 
ee ae Bia Men | idea of helping somebody.” There are thousands of good selections —vocal, instrumental music, music 
in the Painstaking Garland Way The closing exercises in one of the city schools | || dialogues and other sorts of entertainment — in the form of Records which you 


Youpay nomore foratime-tried“Garland” § were, at the request of the children, repeated ina . : : 
than for an unknown brand. It pays first, Salhi cheasch with tin Cents’ Gauionien, can use on the Edison Phonograph to the lasting entertainment of yourself, 


— ane all the time to have the BEST, The money raised was used to send to the 1 family and friends. 
a by ae enone Everywhere, J country one of their classmates who had just got ; , 
wom, -<-"\ ~~ 7°" lh over typhoid fever. Everyone who has ahome should hear the Edison Phonograph and the Edison 
-— : ? . . . . ° ° . . 
The Michigan Stove Company | I love the school-children and will help every | |\| Records with the idea of making them a regular part of the family’s entertainment. 
Lasenet biahes ai Medes and Ranune te tho World 0 one of you form your Sunshine Circle. If your h R d f d h | h h 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. teacher is too busy to write, write to me yourself. Look over the new Records for October and see what a lot there are that 


You'll be surprised at the number of good things 
you will soon have to tell me. 


It’s the fashion to be a Jun‘or Sunshiner, so Ask your dealer or write to us, for the new catalogue of Edison Phonographs, The 
enlist right away. Get your badge and be a 


: . Phonogram, describing each Record in detail ; the Supplemental Catalogue, listing the new 
j 00 pth dg j 50 Sunshine soldier. | October Records, and the Complete Catalogue, listing all Edison Records now in existence. 


you would like to hear. 








NOTE —In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 


INVITATIONS matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invari- | National Phonograph Company, 73 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere ably a stamp should be inclosed for a reply? Otherwise, | | 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. | Mrs. Alden has to answer correspondents at the expense | = f 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 8. 11th St., Richmond, Va. | of her work. 
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A Health 


Prescription for 


Growing Children 


A liberal serving of Ralston Health Food every day — 
RQ plenty of fresh air — sunshine — and sleep. 
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oliion ~ RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
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WHERE PURITY {5 BABAR Oui 


! It’s an important question — it’s serious — 
O ers this choosing of the correct food for growing 
© children. 

_ Do you want your children keen — active — bright-eyed — clear 
skinned — full of life —red blood— and energy? Do you want their 
nerves steady —and their muscles firm? Do you want them to play 
well—sleep well—and study well? Then you must seriously 
consider the proper food—you must choose a food that’s full of 
nutriment — phosphorus —and that is easily digested. 

That one word, digestion, is the cause of many a child being 
nervous — irritable — puny —and anzmic. 

A food that requires all of the gastric juices of the child’s system 
to digest is dangerous —as is a food that does not contain the proper 
percentage of nourishment. 

To mal-nutrition in childhood, especially during school days, 
when the child’s brain is being exercised and developed— may be 
traced nearly all of the ills and weaknesses of after life. If you 
would have your children strong —and healthy —if you want them 
to grow strong and sturdy men and women— watch their food most 
carefully during school days, while the Brain—the Governor of the 
Nervous System —is being used and developed. 

Ralston Health Food is made from tiny almond-colored wheat 
hearts—or seed centers of ripe, selected wheat. These wheat 


$1,000 Ralston R 


__ A Thousand Dollars in Cash for RALSTON RHYMES. Contest open to Ralston 
Kids and grown-ups everywhere. We are running a RALSTON RHYME CONTEST 
free to everybody. Nothing to buy—no money to send. Just fill in the last line of the 
Ralston Rhyme shown in this coupon and you have an equal chance with everybody 
else to win a Cash Prize — 820 Prizes all told. The Contest closes December 15th, to 
give us time to send the prizes to the winners before Christmas. 


The Judges in the Contest are: 


Honorable George H. Williams, Judge of the Circuit Court, St. Louis, Mo. 
Elmer C. Patterson, Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly, Chicago, II]. 
D. L. Taylor of The Long-Critchfield Corporation Chicago, Il. 

(Author of this advertisement. ) 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


$100.00 in Cash for the Best Rhyme submitted. 

$ 50.00 in Cash for the Second Best Rhyme submitted. 

$ 20.00 in Cash for the Third Best Rhyme submitted. 

$ 10.00 in Cash for the Fourth Best Rhyme submitted. 

$ 5.00 in Cash for the Fifth Best Rhyme submitted. 
— and $815.00 in $1.00 Bills for the 815 next best rhymes, thus you have 820 chances to 
Secure a Cash Prize. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity ts Paramount” 


801 GRATIOT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TILSONBURG, ONT. PORTLAND, ORE. 









hearts are full of phosphorus and 
gluten — known to be the greatest 
brain and body building — blood 
and muscle making elements in 
the human diet. 

‘“‘Ralston Kids’’ are everywhere—keen, active, bright-eyed, 
clear skinned, full of life and energy. 

If you want your children to play well—sleep well—and study 
well, feed them RALSTON HEALTH FOOD. They always like 
it—for it’s good to eat and good for them to eat. RALSTON 
HEALTH FOOD is sterilized by our special process—thus always 
good. Ralston Health Food is an economic Food—a 15-cent pack- 
age making 50 plates of food when ready to serve. Ralston Health 
Food is the acknowledged standard — staple breakfast food. It is 
sold by all good grocers. If your grocer doesn’t keep it, refuse a 
substitute or imitation— both would be dangerous — but write us 
direct and we’ll see that you are supplied. 


yme Prize Offer 


¢ 


Free to .“ COUPON 


4 e . 
v Ralston Purina Mills 
All if St. Louis, Mo. 
4 Without expense to me— without buying anything, I 


@. wish to enter your Ralston Rhyme Contest. 
# I enclose rhyme with last line filled in. 


Read, Fill Out and of 
Mail to Us the ? 


Coupon Shown o Name 
Here, or write ¢ 
your answer o Address 


on Paper or ¢ 
Postal as ? 
you wish o 


Talk about your imitations, 
Talk about your fads, 
Talk about the breakfast foods, 


o You read about in ads. 
o There’s but one among the hundreds, 
P That has really stood the test, 
¢ It’s the Health Food known as RALSTON, 


(Now You Can Write the Rest) 
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Throw 
away the troublesome, 
dirty, unsightly old clothes 
line and poles and get the 
clean, compact, convenient 


9@ FAMOUS [fj 
HILL’S cones DRYER 
Made in several sizes for lawn,roof and 
to swing from balcony. Size No. |, 

$6.70. Folds up to put away. Holds 
110 to 150 feet line—revolves so line 
comes to you. Write for big free 
descriptive folder 43 today. 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 


365 Park Avenue 
Worcester, Mass. 



















Here's the sifter 
you've always needed—no 
work, no dirt, no waste. $5.00 
is all it costs. 


HILL’S HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


quickly pays for itself in saving of fuel, work, 
dirt and time. Fits ordinary barrel or iron 
can—lasts a lifetime. Send foronetodayor 
write for big folder 8 with all particulars. 
Sold by hardware and housefurnish- 
ing storeseverywhere. Address 

HILL DRYER COMPANY 
308 Park Avenue 
Worcester, Mass. 




















The Latest Paris Styles 


In Hair 


are fully illustrated and 
described in our new 
catalog. Let us send it 
to you free. This book 
also contains valuable 
expert instructions on 
“The Proper Care of the 
Hair.’’ Every woman | 
should have it. 


We Send Hair Prepaid 


On Approval 


48 
PP. 










| 


and 

guarantee 
our prices 
to be the lowest 
obtainable on these goods anywhere. 


See for yourself before paying. These 

qualities will surprise you. 

2o0z.,20in. Switch. . .. .$ .95 

2 oz.,22in. Switch. ... . 1.35 

2% oz., 24in. Switch . . . . 2.25 | 

20in. Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 | 

Our 28in. Wavy Switch . . . 5.65 | 

Featherweight Stemless Switch, } 
22in.,maturalwavy. .. . 4.95 

Coronet Braid, natural wavy, | 
2% oz., Finest Hair. . . . 6.75 


8 Coronet Puffs, Curly. . . . 3.45 
200 other sizes and grades of 
hes . . . . 50c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, 
$6.50 to $60.00 
Send sample of your hair and tell us 
what to send you On Approval. Then | 
if satisfied with your bargain, remit the 
amount. If not, returnit. Gray and un- 
usual shades cost a little more; write for 
prices. Remember, we guarantee to 
give a perfect match and to please you. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 





HANDIHOO 


This is the new hook that 
every body’s talking about. 
Have you seen it? 

You don’t hammer or screw a Handi 
hook. A push with your thumb does it 
all. You can put it anywhere—in wall or 
woodwork —in the flash of an eye. And 
itleaves no marks. Small—ornamental 
—strong, holds 10 pounds securely. For 
hanging up a thousand and one things 
like pictures, calendars, papers, coats, 
waists, draperies, utensils, etc., the Handihook is the 
quickest, safest and neatest thing everconceived. Made 
in brass, gun metal, nickel and antique copper, 25c¢ doz. 
Lf your dealer can’t supply you send 
us 100 for sample assortment. 
A. GOERTZ & CO., 278 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 








» Cheaper than wood, 
sae combining strength and ft 

¥ art. Forlawns,churches, Tre oP 4 
cemeteries. Send for ! 
Free Catalog, Address 
THE WARD FENCE CO. 
Box 727, Decatur, Ind. 





























THE WIFE OF 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


delight to Mrs. Carnegie to feel that she can con- 
tribute to this great end by uniting friends of 
both countries under one rooftree. Many inter- 
national friendships have there been formed 
which have led to a better understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. It 
was for this reason, then, that Skibo was rebuilt 
ona large scale; and it is not unusual for its host 
and hostess to entertain for several days together 
the whole Town Council of Dunfermline, or the 
different bodies of trustees which Mr. Carnegie 
has founded to administer his various trusts. 

It may be remembered that upon President 
Roosevelt’s success in making peace between 
Russia and Japan a congratulatory cablegram 
was received by him from guests then at Skibo 
Castle. This was signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by John Morley, by Principal 
Fairbairn—the leading Nonconformist—by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, by President Horlan, of Forest View, 
by Principal Dabney, of Ohio University, and 
others. Surely something beyond dollars, as the 
‘“‘New York Times” suggested, was needed to 
bring such guests together. 

He must himself be a poor sort of guest who 
does not take away from Skibo the feeling of 
having been in a true home. Despite its vast- 
ness, its luxury, its necessary formalities of 
régime, there is within its walls a sense of gra- 
cious welcome, of glad content, of unconstraint, 
of simplicity —above all, that indefinable quality 
that the word ‘‘thome” suggests. 


5x 

OME one has compared Mrs. Carnegie, and 
very aptly, with Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 
“Here,” says this close friend of both, ‘‘are two 
women, each raised from what would else have 
been but a quiet, unobserved life, toa position of 
grave responsibility, of exceptional power, sought 
after by many and observed of all. And each has 
shown herself splendidly efficient, has risen 
gracefully to all demands, yet has kept herself 
wholly unspoiled, and is as simple, as modest, as 
finely womanly today as she ever was.” It is not 
unworthy of notice, too, that Mrs. Carnegie sets 
an excellent example to the fashionable rich in 
her extreme simplicity of dress; almost seeming 
to have aimed, at times, to be the most simply- 
dressed lady of whatever assembly she attends. 

Another friend says of her, ‘‘To me she has 
often seemed a fitting parallel to Queen Victoria, 
for whom the affairs of state and the press of 
public life weie far outweighed by the joys and 
duties of her home. She gloried more in her wifc- 
hood and motherhood than in her empire. On 
the other hand, there is in Mrs. Carnegie, as there 
was in the beloved Queen, a rare practical ability 
and a power to command along with her very 
feminine gentleness.” 

In the remodeling of Skibo Castle, in the build- 
ing of the great house on Fifth Avenue, as well as 
in the arrangement and management of the two 
smaller homes—their retreats from activities, 
one in Scotland and one outside of New York— 
in all this work it has been Mrs. Carnegie who 
has planned, directed and brought to completion. 
In their traveling to and fro she it is who makes 
all arrangements, who oversees to the minutest 
detail the preparations for moving her immense 
household twice a year across the Atlantic. With 
a full realization of the multitudinous demands 
on her husband’s time she quietly takes to herself 
every care of their daily life that might distract 
him from his own work, assuming at times respon- 
sibilities and tasks that but one woman in a 
thousand would not consider her husband’s 
unquestionable duty. 

And surely not one husband in a thousand 
could show a heartier appreciation of such unu- 
sual solicitude than does Mr. Carnegie. His 
reverent love for her is the ruling passion of his 
life; but supplementing that is his admiration 
for her managerial ability, and his deference to 
her decision in practical affairs. ‘‘Wait a mo- 
ment, gentlemen,” he will say, in discussing some 
important suggestion, ‘‘till I go and speak 
with my wife about this.” And when, on return 
ing presently, he continues, ‘‘Yes, my wife 
agrees; we’ll do this,” the move is made. Every 
one of Mr. Carnegie’s munificent benefactions is 
as truly hers in spirit as his in name, so closely in 
sympathy is Mrs. Carnegie with her husband in 
the distribution of his wealth. Still, she has also 
—and abundantly—her own personal benevo- 
lences, and very wisely draws a distinct line 
between her giving and his. 


er 


UT in none of her attainments has Mr. 
Carnegie keener pride than in one which she 
has of late years displayed: a felicitous skill in 
public’speaking. Be it a welcome to a group of 
distinguished guests in her own home, a greeting 
to those who are entertaining her, or a reply to the 
complimentary remarks of some master of cere- 
monies, all is done with an ease, a grace, a poise 
that many a well-seasoned after-dinner speaker 
mightenvy. Or again, if within the twenty miles 
of the Skibo estate there is a new hall or a golf- 
course to be opened, or if there are prizes to be 
awarded at some flower-show, as the mistress of 
the castle she accepts the duty put upon her, and 
the naturalness, the simplicity, the sane reason- 
ableness that mark her address are such as make 
one feel that hers were surely the only words to 
be said on this particular occasion. The force of 
her brief remarks—they are always brief—does 
not lie in rhetorical finish, nor is it due to orator- 
ical training. It is the result of an innate desire 
to say the right word—the word that will give the 
deepest pleasure; it is the direct expression of a 
complete self-forgetfulness and of a love of that 
which is genuine, sincere and true. 

This utter truthfulness of nature is, after all is 
said, the dominant note in her character. It is 
this that underlies alike the success of her speech- 
making and of her home-making; it is this that 
protests against all ostentatious display, against 
all striving after petty pleasures; it is this that 
has enabled her to simplify by elimination a life 
that would else be a very labyrinth of social com- 
plexities; and it is this that leads her to say: ‘‘If 
anything in my life can be made a ‘plea for a 
simple life’ I shall be content.” 

A simple life hers is, too, because it is one of 
strong, unswerving purpose and of steady onward 
progress toward the goal of a high ideal: true 
wifehood and motherhood. 
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‘‘Mollie’s Strategy” is the hit of the season in un 
handsomely illustrated ivi 
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Williams, Clark & Company, 
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CLWVTRE WITH] COMFORT FEATURES 


HE way to make stylish shoes is to 
follow faithfully the models originated 


Paris and New York and place them on 
the market immediately they become 
recognized as the standard of fashion. 


This is what we doin LaFrance shoes for women. 


iceable is to select with the utmost care, the 
choicest and finest materials and then make up 


La France Shoes for Women are so soft and so 


The comfort gained in this way also means a per- 


and beauty which can be secured in no other way. 
Buy a pair of La France shoes now at your 
dealer’s and learn why they are universal favor- 


The La France Flexible Welt combines the comfort 


besides giving you the Fall and Winter styles. 
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FOR WOMEN 
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ey yield to the slightest 
offering no resistance 
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ed women of America. 


h the style and smartness ' = 
dealer to show it to you. 


lt is an interesting story 
Write for it today. 
Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. 


ique shoe booklets. 











Year 
Round 


Comfort f 


Label on 
Waist Band 


corseting cannot reach and 


which present close-fitting styles in gowns 


and bunching impossible. 
Knittop Petticoats will improve any figure 


two ordinary garments. Have the narrowest wais 


makers alike recommend them. 
In addition to their perfect fit, ‘“KNITTOP’’ 


absolutely essential to correct costuming. 


ame style in high grade imported Moreen, $3. 

Same style in heavy rustling silk Taffeta, $5.00. 
We prepay all express charges, and refund the 
satisfied purchaser. 









smoothness of hip and waist line, and the correct hang 


The Leading Feature is the light, elastic knit body, which ff 
fits like a glove over the waist and hips, and makes wrinkling | 


They weigh less than the old style petticoat, and cost no more, but will outwear 


They are sanitary. Their construction provides for full ventilation and their 
light weight is a great relief to hip-laden women. 


strictly high grade materials, finished and trimmed in the latest mode. They are 


Go to your dealer before ordering direct, but we will supply you if you 
have any difficulty, at the following prices, black only: 

As illustrated, Nearsilk Taffeta, sectional flounce, trimmed with 
tailored straps and pin tucks, deep underlay and dust ruffle, $2.50. 


Give waist measure and length. 


The Foundation of Fit 
and Style 


















Get the 


genuine 


give the perfect 
demand. 


and the fit of any dress skirt. 
t band and cannot gape or sag. 


Physicians and dress- 
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Leona Underwear 


insures comfort and satisfaction the year 
around. A dainty three-piece garment 
— corset cover, skirt and drawers. 
Made from French and English 
Nainsook, trimmed with neat pat- 
terns of lace and embroidery. 
No fulness at waist or hips — no 
bands, tapes or buttons to annoy. 









Saves laundry bills. Hundreds 
of particular women have learned 
the goodness and comfort of the 


Leona Garment. 

In order that you may know, 
we make the followingSPECIAL 
OFFER: 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us your bust, waist 
and hip measures and we will 
send you ONE only $1.75 gar- 
ment for $1.25, or one only $4.00 
garment for $2.25. 

Remember, we guarantee 

every one to be perfect, and 

want you to feel free to return 
any unsatisfactory garment. 


Leona Garment Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di- 
rections for material, etc., acopy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, silver orstamps. I guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 
Address Mrs.C. E. ATSMA, Newark, i. J. 

















The J-K wanr FASTENER 


and Long Waist Adjuster 


Holds the waist down firmly, smoothly and 
securely. No steels or pins to tear gar 
ments. Ready for immediate use and 
easily adjusted. Absolutely no sewing. Made of | 
strong elastic web, all inetal parts nickel plated 


Sent anywhere Post 4 
Paid on receipt of Price 10c 




















Z Does Your Granite Dish 
2 or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


“use “MENDETS” 


A PATENT PATCH 

that mends all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. 
No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use 
them; fit any surface; two million in use. Send 
for sample package 10c. Complete package 

assorted sizes, 25c. post-paid. Agents wanted. j 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box A, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. j 




















INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 


Visiting Cards 100 50c ;with case 75c. Souvenir post cards 


and monogram stationery. Write for samples. 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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- “Sound sleep in cold, fresh air 


saves more lives than science” 


Sir JOSEPH LISTER, Famous London Surgeon 
Maish Comforts make such sleep possible 


( UILTS and ordinary comforts are depressing, heavy, not warm. It makes Maish Comforts laauriously warm, wonderfully light. 
<< They weigh you down and you still feel cold, because the heat of the body It entirely does away with unhealthful heavy comforts. 


escapes, goes right through. To get the most from your rest, sleep under a Maish! It enables you to 
Eiderdown owed its famous warmth to the thousands of tiny air cells between completely ve/ax, to get the full benefit of your sleep. 


the fluffy feathers— little 202-conductors which kept the warmth of the body zz. Try it. See how much better you feel! 


By the wonderful new Maish process, the long fibers of the choicest, snow- 
white cotton are separated, curled and then woven into one continuous fluffy 
laycr, full of little air cells like eiderdown, but /vee from its animal oil and dust. 


You wouldn’t believe there cou/d be such a difference ! 


The new Fall patterns are unusually attractive. Glorious new poppy 
designs, Oriental and Shirley, exquisite rose, daisy and chrysanthemum patterns 
in silkolene, sateen and silk. All sizes, ranging in price for full sizes from 
$3.00 in silkolene to $18.00 in silk ; bassinette (baby comfort), $1.25 and up; 
crib, $1.75 and up. 


This filling (see corner illustration) has revolutionized bed coverings. 

















See the Maish display at your dealer’s! 
Look for the name and trade-mark sewn in silk to each comfort. 


Don’t accept a substitute—if your dealer hasn’t the Maish, wrife us. We 
shall give you the name of one who has, or supply you direct. 


THE CHAs. A. MAISH COMPANY, 1125-1135 BANK STREET, CINCINNATI 


_Maish Comforts 


The wonderful filling that makes 
Maish Comforts sowarmand light, 


Baby Comfort, $1.25 
and up. 

Crib, $1.75 and up. 
Full sizes, from $3 
in silkolene to 
$18 in silk. 


TRADE-MARK 
dayaLsioda 


Maish Laminated Cotton Down 
Send for sample. Compress it. 
Then watch it expand! 


Be ode : 























Europe! 


Do You Wish to Spend Your Vacation 


in Europe? 

















McClure’s Magazine Will Pay Your Expenses! 


One Hundred Extensive European Tours 
From 35 to 67 Days in Length In Return for a Definite Amount of Work 











Your Night’ s Rest Is Important 


Choose a mattress as you would a house. Be 
certain that it is built for comfort and built to last. 





Only the STEARNS & FosTER allows you to prove its worth 
before you buy. Seeing is believing, and the laced opening at 
the end of every STEARNS & FOSTER lets you see exactly of 
what it is made before you have paid a penny and we guarantee 
that the mattress is the same throughout. 














There is practically no limit to the number of persons who can take advaniage of 


Pure, fresh, new cotton, crossed and recrossed by our this offer, since we are offering, One Hundred Trips, the Largest Prize Offer of the 
wonderful “web process” into clean, buoyant, elastic kind on Record. And, furthermore, we wish to have it understood that 


sheets, forty toa layer and nine layers to every mattress. 


This is Not a Prize Contest 


It is the only process making a perfect mattress — firm yet in the sense that only a lucky few can win, but an honest, straightforward business 
springy, yielding to the body yet upholding it in absolute proposition whereby a hundred persons may each win a tour, in return for a Definite 
relaxation. Dust, moisture and germ proof—needs no reno- Amount of Prescribed Work for McClure’s Magazine. 






























rating ¢ rill last a lifeti + offered. all of them carefully conducted, taking fo all 
vating and will last a lifetime. A Great Variety of Tours * ° a all of garctully conducted, talking: in a 
Four Grades Scotland, France, Holland, Belgium, Ge rmé wid Aust: ja, Swi ‘tze ri land and | Italy : Phese vary 
60 Nights’ Free rial f S . ity in leng rth from 35 to 67 da 3, deper iding ent , a 
I oO uperiori 
! 250 su det 
anc ours . \ ‘ 1 L.H.J 
st to show our absolute confidence in the Stearns & Foster Anchor Grade the ie pe One of hese Trips i nS You 1 “ Ci ‘ , reset 1 the 4 4 
make every mattress returnable at the end of t days e151 pdb Bee é sasectier provided a ; in with th as ie fi P 4 Z ! . oe ‘* or Dept. © 
ilter purchase. Put it to any test you can think of during those 3 ma ! ; $10.50 0 | . S ie 
two months and if you don’t find it be¢fer than youeven hoped ; ri ie ead = % Tourists’ 
ell py eT a eet aad aie SONY One Windsor Grade—\We guar- ..< » 4 
, tell us so, and we will take it back and return your money Se ad ST ee | - Agency 
promptly, cheerfully and without question. pers ansaid wa at Write In Immediate y S$ 44-60 E. 234 Street 
any price. $13 50 Naina tin atiachad cou ra New York City 
Have It Sent C. O. D. rae’ | $13. i face cP cope 

‘ , Lenox Grade —A little better, d pr e or to the # 

1 Postal request is enoug rh. don’t senda cent of money. We will a little more comfortable. om pagel eae A ne Euro- 
ave _ — in your locality promptly deliver the m ats ress at a little more durable We rsa el see genpare Ps ; “e sileeuean otal 
ur door Jon’t pay anything until you have examined it care- than a, of vill take the of & It is lerstood that I put myself 

fully ye Decline it then and there if it isn’t up to your « xpectations. the others, a $16. 00 feru ip, and will 4° ler no obligations to your cosipane 

ust a postal telling the style you desire—we'll take the 6A PP oi de spend your re 

trouble and the risk. Don’ t wait—do tt no7 Style val finest art tickings re ze & Signed 

Handsome 38-page Catalogue and and sug t elaborate fancy Europe. Post Offi 
F ‘ - finish. Superior to any 
Bed Room Furnishing Book Free. mattress, of any material, ecees 
at any price. $ 50 : 
— * ric Hs State 
STEARNS & FOSTER CO., Dept. L, Cincinnati, O price... . 922 
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ae. j Mattresses made in two parts, 
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—S 50 cents extra 
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EVERY MOTHER of BOYS 


will want to secure at once a copy of our 
, Clothing Booklet, illustrated above. 

t tells what your boy ought to wear be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 17 years, illustrates 
the approved fashions for Fall and Winter, 
and, above all, tells about our famous 


“HERCULES” 
All-Wool, Shower-Proof SUIT 


which is admittedly the leading boys’ suit 
made in America from all standpoints of wear, 
fitandappearance. Pricesfrom$5.ooupwards. 

A postal containing your name and address 
and the name of the dealer you usually pat- 
ronize will bring the booklet, and information 
as to where you can see a “ Hercules” Suit. 

Every ‘‘HERCULES”’ all-wool, shower- 
proof suit is sold under a guarantee of com- 
plete satisfaction or return of the purchase 
price. Made only by 


DAUBE-COHN & CO. 
375 Fifth Avenue 





Chicago 

















RIXDORFER 
Parkett Floor Covering 


(It comes in rolls 78 inches wide.) 


The ideal floor covering for every 
room in the home—reception hall, 
dining room, living room, library, bed- 
rooms, bathrooms. 


Better than Carpets or Hardwood Floors 


—more sanitary, durable and beautiful, 
less expensive and far easier to keep clean. 


Send for Free Booklet 


showing beautiful lithograph reproductions of 
this new floor covering in parquetry designs and 
natural wood colors. Write to Dept. C. 


P.O. JUDSON & CO. 
16 East 17th Street New York City. 


CLINTON 
SAPET YZ 
PIN 














The Two Best Safety Pins 
The CLINTON Oy itproot. 


Best for 

















Guarded spring 
Infants’ Wear eep tongue and 
and Toilet Uses, ®004. Quality 
and finish 

longer than 
more economical to use. 


The Guards Protect the Cloth 
The DAMASCU 





superior; lasts 
others 





Made of stiff, 
tempered steel, 


A New thin, flat and grace- 
Favorite for ful. Penetrates thick 
af seams easily as a 

Dress Use. 


needle. Opens and 
fastens readily and will not pull out 
All good stores carry the CLINTON 
—most of them the DAMASCUS. 
Ask for these pins. 
FREE If you do not find either of these pins 
at your favorite local store, write us, 
SAMPLES giving name of this store, and 
we wil! at once forward free 
samples, and make arrangements whereby 
the dealer can supply you permanently. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 
&) 379 Broadway, New York. 
Mfrs. Wire and Metal Goods. 
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AMERICAN MUD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


right is right and what is wrong is wrong! 
And that ends it. 

Back of this virile force is a virile brain. He 
thinks quickly, acts quickly and stays put. Up 
to the time he got the heel of justice on the corn of 
corruption the only sounds heard were oi praise: 
“The highest type of American manhood” — 
‘“‘A man of courage and conviction” —‘‘The 
peacemaker of the world” —‘‘ Posterity will rise 
up and bless him.” 

Then, as the pain increased, there began the 
squirming and yelling; and then came the mud. 


But the Mills of the Gods still continue to 
grind. There are men now alive whose names can 
be found in forgotten newspapers, who vilified 
Abraham Lincoln. What must their thoughts 
be when they realize the injustice they have done 
hiS memory? What must their remorse be when 
they consider that many of the shafts which per- 
haps sank deepest into his noble breast were of 
their own fashioning? And there are those among 
us now who will live to see the day when they 
will want to cover their faces in shame for the 
attacks they are making on men who are the 
Republic’s noblest heritage. 


$200 FOR CHURCH 
WORKERS 


OR the Best New Evenin#’s Entertainment 

which we can present on one page of this maga- 

zine, which would be suitable for presentation 

by a young people’s church society. 

It must be bright, lively and inter- 

$50 esting, and either amusing or in- 

structive. The program may be 

Class A made up of any one or more forms 

of entertainment: music, tableaux, 

recitations, shadowgraphs, etc., the whole being 

cf such a character that an admittance fee may 
be asked. 


For the Best New Social Evening, described 
in 500 words, to be participated in by the 
young people of a church. This form of enter- 

tainment is intended for a public 
assembly of say cne hundred or 
$25 more persons, but no ‘‘paper and 
pencil” games—in other words, the 

Class B usual ‘‘guessing” games—must be 
included unless you have originated 
a new game of that kind with some novel varia- 
tion. A way to make money in this connection is 
not debarred, but it must not be the well-known 
form cf sock or measuring social or birthday 
party, or the collection of a mile of pennies, a 
progressive supper, or a tour of the world— 
nothing that is well known or that we have 
already published. Perhaps you could tell of 
something out of the ordinary that you are doing 
in connection with your study classes, on the 
social side. 


For the Best Design, in photograph or colors, 
of a novel fair booth or section, adapted to the 
sale of any of the articles usually displayed at 

bazar stalls. A description must 
accompany the design and _ the 
$25 booth must admit of practical con 
struction from inexpensive mate- 
Class C rials easily obtainable. 


We Want 100 Ideas for doing church work 
along all lines—spiritual, social or financial. For 
every helpful, practical idea for church work 

which we can use we will pay 
$1.00, and the idea need not be 
$1 OO presented in more than twenty- 
five words. Send as many as you 

Class D want to, each on a separate slip. 
Don’t tell about supplying flow- 
ers for the pulpit and sending them to the sick, 
but something like this: ‘‘’The book of a mis 
sionary’s life story was condensed to a five 
minute talk for our Sunday-school boys. When 
their appetite for details was whetted the book 
was delivered to the librarian.” 


This Special Offer of $200 will be open until 
October 24. We cannot return any manuscripts, 
photographs or designs, but all material failing 
to receive awards, if available for our pages, will 
be purchased; the balance will be destroyed. The 
right to withhold these prizes is reserved if the 
material submitted does not justify their award. 

Please mail the different class entries separ- 
ately and mark on the envelope the class for 
which it is intended. Kindly address all mail for 
this competition to 


THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LAbDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
DESIGN AS A POSTE! 


‘Ta painting repreduced on this month’s cover 
is by Mr. Harrison Fisher and is one cf his 
most successful delineations of The American 
Girl at College. It is asubject that will appeal to 
every college girl, and to her friends as well. We 
have printed a special edition of this cover, con- 
taining all the printed matter but omitting the 
advertising on the back. To any one sending 
ten cents we will forward a copy of this cover, 
carefully packed in a strong tube, with all postage 
prepaid, so long as the supply lasts. 

By-the-way, we have on hand a few copies of 
the following covers which make good posters: 

‘“OLD-FASHIONED GIRL,” by Harrison Fisher — 
July, 1907. 

‘“Fox TERRIER Puppy,” by 
September, 1906. 

“A GIRL AMONG THE HOLLYHOCKS,” by Emlen 
McConnell —April, 1906. 

“THE First BABy,” by Jessie Willcox Smith — 
October, 1904. 

$1000 PrizE Cover, * 
Parrish — September, 1904. 


Frank S. Guild — 


BUBBLES,”’ by Maxfield 


Any of these cover posters can be supplied 
for ten cents each, postage free. 
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FOR, WOMEN 
Newest Fall Fashions 


Today, in every Women’s Regal Store throughout the 
country, the new Fall styles are ready for you —119 of 
them. Each one perfectly expresses the latest custom 
footwear fashions. 

From sturdy, ‘‘mannish’’ models in dull Calf to the 
daintiest, lightest boots in fine Kid and Imported Patent 
Leathers, this season’s range of Women’s Regals is 
complete. The fashionable ‘‘ wave-top’’ and cloth-top 
boots, in button models, with short vamps and the 
latest shapes of Cuban heels, are among the new Fall 
Women’s Regals. The showing includes excep- 
tionally dainty and attractive styles in several rich 
shades of Russet. 

Besides, you are afforded the height of precision 
in shoe-fit by Regal quarter-sizes. That’s some- 
thing you can’t get in any other shoes in the world. 
Regal quarter-size fittings give you twice the 
usual number of sizes to select from. 

Regal quality is an accepted standard all over 
the civilized world. 


FAYETTE | 


Delivered Prepaid, $4.25 
Style L 5053—As illustrated. 
High shoe, blucher- cut. 

Made of Russet King Calf. | 
Style L 1097 — Same, except 


Postpaid on request. made of black King Calf. | 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


Mail Order Department: 703 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Mail Order Sub-Stations: Whitman, Mass., Box 992. San Francisco, Cal., 791 Market Street. 
London, Eng., 97 Cheapside, Cor. Lawrence Lane, E. C. 





FALL AND WINTER STYLE BOOK — Illustrates the correct 
models for both men and women. It's an ackaowledged author- 
ity on styles. Handsome cover in colors, 


























Healthful Sleep for Children 


and Unbroken Rest for Mothers 


RESULT FROM THE USE OF THE 


Dr. Denton 
Sleeping Garments 





Children Completely Covered Cannot Catch Cold. 


The Dr. Denton Garments cover body, feet and 
hands. ‘The feet are a part of the Garment. Hands 
are covered by cuffs that turn down and close with 
draw strings. This complete protection prevents colds 
and the more serious sicknesses that often result from 
exposure, such as croup, etc. 

The Dr. Denton Garments are made from our 


Elastic, KNIT, Merino Fabric 


specially devised to provide the 
most healthful sleeping conditions. 
This knit fabric carries off perspira- 
tion and maintains an even warmth 
even if bed coverings are thrown off. 
Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 

Made in three Styles and eleven 
Sizes for children up to ten years 

Prices, Merino, soc. to $1.10, according to style and size. 

We also make these garments knit from a special mixture of Lamb’s 
Wool and Cotton at $1 to $2, according to size. The fabric is thoroughly 
shrunk before cutting and these garments are ideal for children whose 
physical condition requires wool, as they are very soft and will not scratch, 
nor shrink perceptibly, if washed according to our directions. 

Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s practical ideas on 
“ Healthful Sleep jor Children.”? Be sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton 
Garments. Our trade mark, shown at the right, is attached to each 
garment. If you cannot obtain them of your dealer, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


The Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
221 Clark Street, Centreville, Mich. 





old. 





Trade Mark 











~ PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Are fast to sunlight, washing and rubbing and color more goods than others. Ask your druggist or mailed at 10c 
per package. 


Write for free booklet— How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy. Ill. 











KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND BISAMPLE FREF/A THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 


EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Look for 
™ the 
: Marking 





Holland Shade 


Shows shadows, wrinkles, 
sags, lets in a glare faults, but doesn’t wear 


Brent 


Patented 1906. Trade-Mark Registered 


Opaque Shade 
Made to overcome Holland’s 














Breas Shade 


Really shades, does wear 


the new 
window shade material 


both shades and wears 


It is substantial—not thin, translucent like Holland; it won't 


show shadows, won’t bag, won’t wrinkle, w7// shade. 


And there is xothing about it to crack / 
In thousands of homes Brenlin has replaced unsightly cracked 


and wrinkled shades and shades that let in a glare. 


Ordinary shades crack because they are filled with chalk to make 
em opaque. When used, this chalk breaks and falls, leaving the 


Look for the Marking! The name Brenlin is perforated in the edge of every yard. You can’t see it unless you 
take the shade in your hands, but before your shades are 


shades that /oo& like Brenlin, but crack ! 
supply you direct. 


2043-2053 ere Road 


8 eNO Ae ARO I a BM IAIN 











hung make sure it is there. 
If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin, we will give you the name of one who has or 
Write today for samples in colors, and our new book showing how best lighting effects are secured. 


Chas. Ww. Breneman & Co. 


a mene ea EY 


unsightly lines and pinholes so often seen. Brenlin is made w#thout 


filling of any kind, but with a xal/ural body that makes it opaque. 


It is supple, not stiff; wears wonderfully, zw7thout change. 

Go to your dealer’s and see BRENLIN. 

Ask to see Brenlin Duplex, dark one side, light the other. With 
Duplex you can have a uniform color outside, yet, inside, have shades 
that match each room. or 





It is your protection against 


Cincinnati 
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Trade Mark. 


SHINES EASIEST SHINES BRIGHTEST 
CANNOT EXPLODE LASTS LONGEST 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., New York 
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r prophylacticcleanliness. As powerful as Bichloride of Mercury 1 to 1000, but Harmless. 


within the scope of its usefulness. 


The Oxygen Cleanser That Meets All Demands 
Cuts, wounds, burns, sores and all conditions requiring antiseptic treatment come 


Dioxogen bubbles and foams as it cleanses, purifies and makes aseptic; you can see 











ind feel it work. Oxygen is the only active agent in Dioxogen. At druggists everywhere. 
—__ THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., New York 
se 















EMBROID E 
\ Catelon N Stren so 


is the most interes Pos :* c ’ 
er issued for free « listribution. 96 pages 

“el latest designs in Wallachian bass 
Daisy, Repousse Braid, Shadow, Coro 
nation Cord, Eyelet and Silk Em roid- 
ery, Stamped Linens, Pillow Covers. 
Perforated Patterns of all descriptions, 
and Stamping Outfits at lowest prices. 
Write at once for FREE Catalog. 
F. Herrschner, 6467 Marshfield Av., Chicago 














i atest 1 ] 
low prices on Perforated Patterns, Stamped 
broidery Materials. BIG BARGAIN 
stamping paste and p mn 
Design); can be used tor Shi rt “ aist or Corse 
value, 45c. Order now. 


Needlecratt Co., Box 5225-E, Boston, Mass. 

















This Beautiful 


x anel 


Given Away X 


We will send this beautiful 
10-inch Florentine Panel, 
made of best 3-ply white bass- 
wood and stamped with this 

design, with full directions V3 


for burning, if you will 
send us 20c. to pay post- 
age and cost of the beau- 
tiful Fac-simile Water — 





Color of this head sent 
with each panel as a pattern. This picture exactly fits the panel and can be 
mounted with beautiful effect by those who prefer to burn only the border. 


Regular price of above combination, 45 cents. Same Decorated, $1.00. Size 10 in. 


Sp ecial Our No. 97, $2.40 Outfit, only $1 .60 & 


This _ aie outfit, partly shown above * complete for burning on 


her, et lud - Platinum Point, Cork Han- ee Sm 
plush, wood, leather, etc. Include rah 
7 








dle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, <4, 
Alcohol Lamp, two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and ff 
full directions, all in neat Jeatherette box. Ask your fe : 
dealer, or we will send C.O. D. Whencash accompanies - 
order for No. 97 outfit we include free our 64-page Pelican 
Instruction Handbook (price 25 cents), the most complete pyrog! 


a Articles for Pyrography 
Assortment L Only $1.75 


If bought bv the piece would « $2.50. Includes: 
Handkerchief Box, 7x7 1n.; ene Box, 34% x 4% in.; 
American Girl eae 9 x 12 in.; Match Hanger 

Oval Picture Frame; Card Tray; Tooth Pick Cup; 
Two Napkin Rings, and Three Souvenir Post Cards 
All tweive pieces are made ol best 3-ply basswood 
and beautifully stamped in popular, up-to-date 
designs, all ready for decorating. If Outfit No. 97 


id thi issortment are ordered together 
f a hosts al price for both is only ..... $3.20 
Write for New = Coteiog L 60 TEAS OF 
ain 2 Pages with trations The largest y slog ever issued. Write for it today. a 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 160- 164 W. paren Bivd., Chicago, Ill. SS 


in the World.’ 


aphy book published. 





“Largest Mak graphy G 
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BLUE [ABEL | 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
46 have as their foundation rl) 


the perfect fruits and 

vegetables gathered 
from the famous gardens of the 
Genesee Valley. 


They are prepared in clean 
kitchens by skilled and experi- 
enced chefs, retaining their nat- 
ural flavor and surpassing in 
wholesomeness the home made 
products. 








A New “Original Menu’’ Booklet 


Sent Free on Request 


This booklet answers the daily ques- 
tions of the housewife, “ What shall 
I get for luncheon ?—What shall 
we have for dinner?” and not only 
contains new and original menus for 
luncheons, dinners and camping 
spreads, but tells how to prepare the 
dishes mentioned in the new menus. 











Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 











A MEAL 


AFTER 
> 


| A > 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


THAT DAINTY MINT COVERED 
CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM 


AN QUNCE FOR A NICKEL ano 1n5“anvlO*PACKETS 

















Ws > 
ns Paraffine With Starch 


A little Paraffine mixed with the hot 
starch not only gives a beautiful finish to 
the clothes, but makes the work of ironing 
much more pleasant and easier. 


PURE REFINED 


_ PARAFFINE 


ae is almost indispensable in the 

\ I house. Makes a perfect air- 

tight seal for all kinds of 

: preserving. Fine for pol- 

— ishing floors. Always keep 

" a cake in the house. For 
sale by all dealers. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
» Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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HOW A PHYSICIAN 
TOLD HIS CHILDREN 


= UR oldest son was 
. 3 C) vvcive years of age 
i when I first attempted 
to teach him something of the 
mystery of life, but I found 
that I had waited too long. 
When our second son was ten 
I questioned him and found 
that here, too, I had waited 
too long. The third son was 
less than eight; surely, I 
thought, I shall here be in 
time. But I found the child’s mind tarnished with 
wrong ideas. Here, too, I had waited too long. 

As a physician I had seen the disastrous results 
of ignorance, and had often thought that our 
children should be properly taught—some time. 
But, like most parents, I was somewhat reluctant 
to begin this instruction, because of its peculiar 
nature, and because I did not have any very clear 
ideas about what or how I should teach. 

This led my wife and me to prepare ourselves 
for this duty. Our investigation convinced us of 
three facts: the need of teaching children con- 
cerning sex; the necessity of beginning while 
children are very young; and that such teaching 
should be done by the parents. 





er 

UR daughter was not more than three years 

old when we began this instruction. She was 
much interested in birds, so we talked with her 
much about birds, always speaking of them as 
‘*papas” and ‘‘mammas,” and their young as 
‘“‘habies.” A little later we talked with her about 
animals in much the same way. She was led 
thus to think always of these as pairs, from which 
came their young. When she asked the natural 
question: ‘‘How do the babies come?” she was 
told simply that ‘‘God made them, the papas and 
mammas helping.”’ ‘This satisfied her curiosity 
for the time, and made only a wholesome 
impression. A little later she was told that all 
babies come from eggs, and that these eggs are 
made by the papas and mammas. She was 
encouraged to ask questions, and was always 
answered truthfully. Questions, the full answers 
to which she did not yet need to know, or could 
not comprehend, were answered by telling her 
that she could not understand, but that it would 
be explained later, when she was old enough. 
We never told her to ‘‘hush,” or that she ‘‘should 
not talk about such things.” 

When the child was about ten years old her 
mother explained to her quite fully the fundamen- 
tal facts of reproduction. ‘This explanation I 
prepared beforehand. And my wife henceforth 
did most of the teaching of the daughter. ‘This 
was done in a conversational way, the child being 
encouraged to ask questions freely. 

First was explained how certain plants are 
propagated, the pollen from the ‘‘ papa” flower 
uniting with the tiny egg in the ‘‘mamma” 
flower, which caused the egg to grow so that from 
it would come the ‘‘baby” plant. Next was 
explained the curious manner by which fishes are 
reproduced; then followed a description of thi 
incubation of birds, with more detail; then how 
animals are propagated, in these the egg remain 
ing with the ‘‘mamma” a longer time, coming 
forth after it has grown to be a ‘‘baby.”? Thus by 
degrees, and in a wholesome manner, the child 
was brought to see the broad truth that all living 
things have been created in pairs, male and 
female, and that from these pairs come the young. 
Finally she was told that people have been made 
in pairs, and that from these, too, babies come; 
that she herself grew thus for a time in a warm 
nest beneath her mother’s heart. 

Little was said about the organs of reproduc- 
tion; only enough to enable her to know their 
location and their fitness for their purpose. At 
this early age there is no need that children should 
know more physiology than this, but long before 
this time she had been given to understand that 
to touch these parts for other than necessary 
purposes would be ‘‘naughty.” 

At the age of puberty she was told that there 
was then commencing within herself the forma- 
tion of the tiny eggs from which could grow 
babies. ‘Then was explained the fundamental 
reasons for marriage, and the sin of reproduction 
without marriage. A suitable book which we 
read first was also given her. When she arrives 
at a marriageable age her mother will conduct 
her still further along this special pathway, giv- 
ing her such instruction as will enable her to have 
a right understanding of the marriage relation. 

ar 

HE younger son has been taught the same 

things in much the same manner as was his 
sister. But boys are more exposed to contaminat- 
ing influences than are girls, and before this boy 
had arrived at an age when he could comprehend 
the more detailed teaching we found that he had 
acquired some wrong notions from school com- 
panions. We had made every effort we could 
to prevent this, but some evils had crept in. 
Fortunately, the mother had retained the con- 
fidence of the boy, and he would tell her what he 
had picked up from companions. Thus she had 
opportunity for correcting wrong impressions. 

In the later teaching of this boy I took ad- 
vantage of his natural interest in machinery. He 
was interested particularly in engines. ‘There- 
fore I explained to him the working of a locomo- 
tive, and then told him of the similarity of the 
engine and the human body. Thus | led up to 
the subject of reproduction as one of the func- 
tions of the body, contrasting the building of an 
engine with the creation of a living being. 
Further detailed instruction was then much the 
same as had been given his sister. 

It is my intention to give him further instruc- 
tion and counsel, and provide him with suitable 
books for private reading, at the hazardous times 
of puberty and young manhood. 

It will be observed that this instruction has 
been progressive, suited to advancing years and 
understanding. The subject has been kept in its 
true relation, neither evaded on the one hand nor 
unduly emphasized on the other. From their 
earliest childhood these children have been 
accustomed to hearing these matters referred to, 
and themselves speaking and thinking of them, 
in a manner sensible, clean and wholesome. 
Having an intelligent understanding of repro- 
duction they see the silliness and error in the talk 
of the street. Knowing the truth they have no 
morbid curiosity. 
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ATIN SKINNERS SATIN SKINS 


Ss 


NNER'S 


Satisfaction. 


Satins.” 


New York 


p If a dealer tries to substitute a satin for Skinner’s, 
a saying that it is “the same thing” or “just as good,” 
Z insist upon Skinner's Guaranteed Satin, because 
Skinner’s Satin will wear two seasons—CGuaranteed. 
If it doesn’t, send the garment to any of our stores, 
and we will re-line it free of charge. 


Tum over the goods and look for the name, 
“SKINNER’S SATIN,” woven in every inch of the 


selvage, otherwise the goods are not genuine. 


Skinner's Satin means Elegance, Durability and 


“A STORY OF SILKS AND SATINS” 


<< If your dealer does not handle Skinner’s Satin, write us for samples. 
a. We will also send you a handsome booklet, “A Story of Silks and 
: Address Dept. G, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


Philadelphia 


1908 





Skinner's Satin 


12 (27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 
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Chicago Boston 












Lightest, 
~ Easiest, 
Cosiest 


Women’s $1.00. 
Men’s - $1.25 
DELIVERED 


Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure ‘Comfy felt,” 
soft leather soles with one inch of 
carded wool between felt inner 
sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect 
Coxsrmucrion CUShion tread. Ideal 
for the bedroom. 


Colors: Navy Blue, Gray, 
Brown and Red. 


Send for CATALOGUE No. 20 showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
American Felt Co. Building 
114-116 East 13th Street, New York 
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Made 





Supporters _ 


are more than ever needed - 
by the woman who is par- ‘; 
ticular in her dress, on | 
account of the prevailing 
close-fitting styles. 

With Princess, Tailored or Di- 
rectoire gowns, PRINCESS CHIC 
is an absolute necessity. 

PRINCESS CHIC may be worn 
either with or without corsets, 7 
with constant comfort, and 4 
are ideal for megligee or 4 


athletic wear. 
x able to any front 


PRINCESS CHIC are adjust- 
\ cflect desired, and 


always support instead of dragging 

























_- on the muscles of the back. 
> The illustration shows our 4-strap sup- 
’ we porter which comes in white, black, blue and 
a, pink at 50 and 75 cents. 
We make a special six-strap model for 
extra stout figures at $1.00. 
At your dealer's, or direct if you have any 
difficulty. Give waist measure in ordering. 
A. Stein & Co., 319 W. Congress St., Chicago 
Write today 
= Squab 
our 
"08 


tosquabsin Book, 


4 weeks. How to Make Money Breeding Squabs 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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Framed Pictures 


For Your Home 
k; ree 


We were the first 
in the United 
States to recog- 
nize the beautiful 
and artistic, yet 
inexpensive, Jap- 
anese Wood Ve- 
neer as a suitable 
framing material 
for prints and pho- 
tographs. It is a 
product of the 
Orient, being 
genuine Wood 
Veneer and dyed 
in exquisite 
shades of color, 
yet retaining the grain of the wood. 

These frames were first introduced to meet the 
demand of buyers of the BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY, “ The most beautiful magazine in 
the world,” who desired to frame the many beau- 
tiful pictures shown in the magazine. 


We Want To Send You Four 


Framed Pictures Free 


that you may judge for yourself of the beauty 
and utility of these frames of Japanese Wood 
Veneer. We sell hundreds of them at 25 cents 
each, but you can have tour of them absolutely 
free by accepting the following offer. 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly 


is the one magazine that is different. Devoted 
largely to fine reproductions ot the best obtain- 
able photographs. Superbly printed on fine 
enamel paper in art tone inks and bound with 
silk cord. 

Portraits of celebrities, reproductions of famous 
scenes and incidents, art and music depzrt- 
ments and just enough other reading matter of 
the best quality to give added zest —but mainly 
pictures, and such pictures as you can find no- 
where else, and every picture worthy of a frame. 


“Just To Get Acquainted” 


We want you to know the BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY because we believe you will be as 
delighted with it as are thousands of others. 
The subscription price is $3.00 yearly or 25 
cents a copy, except the Christmas number, which 
is always 50 cents a copy. 


Send Us One Dollar 


and we will mail 
you the October 
November and 
Christmas num- 
bers of the BURR 
McINTOSH 
MONTHI.Y as 
issued (price one 
dollar) and a/so 
mail you prepaid 
anywhere in the 
United States, 
Mexico or Cuba 
fourof our famous 
pictures framed in 
Japanese Wood 
Veneer, each pic- 
ture and frame dif- 
ferent, size 8 x 12 
inches, the regular 
price of which is 
$1.00. These pic- 
tures will make 
dainty walldecora- 
tions for your den, 
library or sleeping 
rooins, To Canada, 


$1.25. Address 
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HIS is one of twenty-five original designs 
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illustrating a series of home libraries. 
The cost of each sketch was $20.00, 
representing an expenditure of $500.00 for the 
complete set of drawings. 

We have reproduced the entire collection 
in book form and will mail one copy free of 
cost to any interested party. 

From it you will gain many helpful suggestions on the 
proper and artistic treatment of a library, and incidentally learn 
how easily and at what small cost it can be accomplished by the 
use of GlobeSWernicke sectional book cases which discriminating 














buyers recognize as having the preference of those seeking 
choice furniture for the home. 

GlubeSWernicke sectional book cases are carried in stock by 
nearly 1500 authorized agents, but where not represented we 
ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. 


Write Department A for above Plans and Catalogue. 


She Flobe“Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 





The Larkin Idea 


Furnishes Homes 


Without Cost 


OU receive through Larkin Factory-to- 
¥ Family dealing $20.00 retail value for 

$10.00 because it saves for you the prof- 
its and losses of middlemen — your money goes 
twice as far. We can help furnish your home 
without cost or cut some of your living ex- 
penses in half. 

You can have two $5.00 Rugs, like the one 
illustrated here, or a $10.00 White Enameled 
Bed with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 
There are over 1200 other Larkin Premiums to 
choose from, of excellent design and workman- 
ship. Or if no Premium is desired, we will send 
you $20.00 worth of Products for $10.00. 

Larkin Products (over 200 to select from) 
consist of Soaps, Toilet Preparations, Pure 
Food Products, etc.—all justly noted for their 
purity and high quality. Their regular use will 
save you $10.00 every few weeks. 


Largest in the World 
One Million Customers 


Ours are the largest factories in the world suc- 
cessfully coéperating with the consumer. Over 
a million satisfied families, representing every 
state in the Union, save money annually by 
Factory-to-Family dealing. Ask any one in 
your vicinity about Larkin Quality. You run no 
risk, as we allow 30 days’ trial to test the goods 
—no money required in advance. Our reputation 
of over 33 years is behind each transaction. 


Special Offer Write us requesting our large 


free catalogue—Product 
and Premium List No. If you enclose six 
two-cent stamps we will also mail you the popu- 
lar Larkin Family Magazine for six months, 
and a 10-cent Cake of fine Toilet Soap free, if 
you mention THE LADIES’ HloME JOURNAL. 


Latkin Co. 


Established 1875 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Burr McIntosh Monthly 


A-24 West 39th Street NEW YORK 











Postpaid 


—By Far Su- 
perior to Any 





; Hip Bust Confiner 
iy Pe \ at Any Price 


Benefits all types of figures 

conceals hollows of slight 

figures and correctly con- 

fines, supports and draws 

4, well forward the most fully 
' developed busts. The 


Gossard Bust Confiner 


Laces in Front—Insures Shapely, Unbroken 

Line at Back, Giving Flatness at the Sides 
Scientifically constructed—Like The Gossard 
Corset, “They Lace in Front,” and are adjustable 
where adjustment is needed—Clasp in front, and 

are easily put on or taken off without unlacing. 
Made of fine corset batiste. Trimmed with beautiful torchon 
lace. Very fine workmanship. Light. Comfortable. Shape 
1 Price only $1 at stores where The Gossard Corset 








, or sent prepaid, on receipt of price, and satisfaction 
Zuaranteed. In ordering, give bust measurement 


The H. W. Gossard Company 


Station X10 Steinway Hall Chicago 
Interested in love stories? Don't fail to send for our fasci- 
nating storiette, entitled: ‘‘ The Story that Babette Told 





Mailed free upon request. 




















FiOhuen Up 


HE old chair, the worn floor, the 
dingy woodwork, the rusty radiator or 

the soot-streaked gas fixture need only the 
right finish to bring back their good looks. 
But each requires a different finish if 
this regained beauty is to be lasting. Given 


the surface to be brightened up, ask for 





and any Sherwin-Williams dealer can give 
you what you need. He has Sherwin- 
Williams Brighten Up Finishes, a line 
that embraces 10 kinds, 77 colors — all 
of the old familiar, tried-out household 
a right treatment for everything 





finishes 
on, in and around the home. Just men- 
tion Brighten Up Finishes and the thing 
to be beautified. Write for booklet. 








To 
and all af- 
. flictions of 
Chafing, and the skin. 
Removes al] odor 
Sunburn of perspiration. 
Delightful after Shaving. ‘‘A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason for it.’’ 
d everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 


Sol 


ENNEN'S i258 











THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (Because Best) PAINT AND VARNISH 
MAKERS IN THE WORLD 





Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Roa 1, N.11’., Cleveland, Ohio 
n Canada to 639 Centre St., Montrea 
London Addre 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 








| 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Ten manufacturing plants in the United States, Canada and 
England, producing six hundred lines of finishes for every possible 
need of the master painter, the decorator, the manufacturer, the 
railroad and the householder. 











A $5 Exeless, Both for 
Ag5tze > 500 


(100 large bars 
best quality) 






* gy This é ida 
Fireless Cooker 


will save 80 percent of your fuel bills, more than half 
the labor of cooking, and prevent cooking odors in your 
home. It contains one 9-quart granite kettle, one 3- 
quart pudding dish, one wire vegetable basket, and has 
a removable metal lining; will cook two or three dif- 
ferent things at the same time; is very simple to operate 
and will last a lifetime. Makes an ideal Xmas present, 
° ° is the very best quality of family 
Lily White Soap soap for lnuisdiey, baths andi anaes 
guaranteed absolutely pure and sold at retail stores 
for 5 cents per bar, 
and we will promptly send 
Send us $5.00 at once 2°) V5) browptly send 
White soap and this splendid Fireless Cooker. After 
using some of the soap and trying the Cooker several 
times, if you do not consider it the best bargain you 
ever made, or if you are not in every way satisfied 
with your purchase, return them to us and we wiil 
promptly and without question refund your money. 


W rite today for our liberal Club Offer. 


Hallock Soap Co., Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Health, Comfort and Economy 


are found in Fay Stockings. Because they save darning. 






J Save ot pporter Wear longer Button at 
Never come down ig. Most comfortable 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


sé % Stock- 
Fay Ideal” *:: 


HAI.F HOSI r mer Best ciye best ppear 
e. Least mending. Every pair guaranteed. Money back 
t satisfied. BUY of your dealer, or sent on receipt of 


price. Agents w d where nodealers, Write for circulars 
THE FAY STOCKING CO.,61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio 


wante 











GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 

















Send No Money. $1.50 

DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
12% oz. 22-in. short stem 
ch to match lf you find it 


Sent on Approval. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will 

fine human hair s 


} 










bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
get your switch free. Extra shades a little 
Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 









Anna Ayers, Dept. T 41 
17 Quincy 8t. ,Chicago 
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THE ACTRESS a ee _ e a 
OT | corcmere nou ice 7 ARE YOUR HOSE as SHEER as THIS 
Is Sweeping | I knew that she was doubly so, for her sweet AND JUST AS STRONG AS’ AS THAT—=— 


. self and him, and I asked her to come with me, 
with a Corn Broom but she said it would be better if I didn’t talk in 








A Bissell “Cyco” Bearing the raw air, so I went on. | Pull on a pair of Knotair Hose— 


Carpet Sweeper not only Larry Chester was not so thoughtful, how- 


makes sweeping a pleasure, ever. He was sending up his card as | entered 
but pays for itself many times 








\N But more than that — we guarantee, that Knotair Hose will not hump or bulk at the heel or toe. 


And if you can shove your foot through them— 
: pert the office, and came toward me with some of his 
in the preservation of your ° 

A simple trial of a Bissell “Hullo!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Thought perhaps a 
Sweeper a pos gall wd you might want Ogee a walk—do the British We will give you new ones — FREE. 

lnd-aavind cadlitine “Larry, ge demanded, ‘are you scared ?”’ 
ad ae ei sates ren The boy looked at me doubtfully with sg h re | if TI A f " | r d 

ne said | ‘ 

comer ine Lingenl Fe Tol ae simply ; : **T never felt like this before. I seem to ‘ lat INSures you comfort rom oles an arns. 
in confining the dust are of vital And I keep yawning so. Se —— 

importance to every member of at his description of the first symp- 


Carpets and Rugs. fine color a little faded. - Inside of Six Months —_— 
Muse um, see the or—something. 
ness, its labor-saving and Th ’ . : 
at’s the kind of Hosiery Insurance 
should not let a day pass before | his bravado gone. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
great benefits of the Bissell Sweeper be going down, forever going down in an elevator. 
the family. Consider the benefits » I smile 






















































of the Bissell in — sick room: toms of elon fright. Paire i in a ; S| Made in hs N \ 
operates quietly, cleans deeply, “é e s wit £ . 
and confines all the dust and Say, Rh oda,” he continued in a lower tone, -Every Pair Colors- B} "G 
damnerous were, So other tae as though in fear of the truth getting abroad. T la 
vestment ever made at the price ‘“*Have you heard that they ‘boo’ ?” oran teed an Ba Sle ia 
equals the Bissell Sweeper in the “The 1} >” T excl 1. G 
comforts and economies it bestows. ey ey ve nat: exclaimec | { 
Styles from §2.50 to $6.50. Send .  ***Boo,’” he repeated. ‘‘He of the medals Pronounced NO-TEAR 
a free sp tes told me. He says it doesn’t oe 507 often to the | } A soft feeling, light weight clinging hose that 
juy now of your dealer, actors, but when the play is bad they call out the | , has the s¢revgth to resist the stoutest wear. We begin 
mail us the purchase slip author and then they all cry. ‘ Boo.’” at the top, wo fly all the way down and wind up at the 
within one week from . e . 7S ys : ; heel and toe with an extra kink, triple cross woven 
date of purchase, and I leaned against the portals of the hotel door. eal from the finest American long staple cotton yarn and 
we will send you FREE ‘*But it does happen sometimes to actors?” [| ’ spun to afixeness that produces a soft round thread 
i of firm and wonderful stv ength, having an elasticity 
a good quality Morocco breathed. ; : and firmness and yet /is/e-/ike in guality. 
leather card case with no He nodded his head. ‘‘So the door-man told KNOTAIR hose is seamless—nota hard line, nora hard 
printing on it. me. Of course it won’t happen to you. You’re Seeeeeneroendon ac pore es eee 
+ ‘ ’ 7 , , » ‘a ’ “ | comfort to the most tender teet— Neither the yarn be- 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. all right, but you know my luck can’t last for- fore it's spun nor the hose after it is woven, is treated to 
Dept. 63 ever.”’ | any chemical process or antiseptic bath,to harden the hose 
. . sone P 2” atle "Thapc j | and burn the feet — we rely on the quality of our yarn — 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Not happe n to me? I wailed. Ihat’s just irate ay weave and the proper way to knit the honk. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive what will happe n. Hisses and boos; oh, Monerntved got to shrink or stretch, and the dye, 
was oe — merciful conscience! Larry, let’s walk.’ whether black, tan or sli ate, is of a quality that im- 
in the World. . vis < 5 66° A a | HHI} proves the yarn and will not fade or crock. 
And walk we did, even to the ‘‘Zoo,” where we | Man ahhes in Black, Tan and Slate, sizes 984 to 12, one 
stared with unseeing eyes at the monkeys until I WT weight, fine lisie slike quality ; packed one size, six pairs 
| found one that looked like me with my half- | HW | in a box, assorted colors if desired, price $2.00. Guaran- 
I ] k , Th ] I } > } le teed to wear six months or more. 
rad | sreed make-up on, lat yroug it the whole Men’s Cashmere hose of fine combed Australian wool in 
uper as ion 00 | miserable scene before me again, and I induced Hii } Black, Natural and Oxford Grey, sizes 9% to 12, packed 
| Larry to say ‘‘boo” to it while I hissed. The | Beamer 20.8 DOR, Ole Size, assorted Colors at! Gesired; 
00 7 ! price $2.00. Guaranteed to wear six months 07 s207e. 
10,000 Un- =) creature looked at me mournfully and went on | HHH Women’s hosiery in Black and Tan, sizes 8 to 11, one 
matchable Ber A devouring an apple. ‘And after all,” I said, | Jif}! weight, fine lisle-like quality, snterlaced garter splicing: 
eS y ’ ““ Sty ° — a Sis eine | packed, one size, six pairs in a box, assorted colors if de- 
and Misses’ Suits. Coats there’s nothing more can happen. ‘T hey will Sid auice $2.00. Guaranteed to wear slx monthe oF aserd: 
Hote, Undergarments, etc. ‘boo,’ and I will look at them and go on with my i Our guarantee, which comes with every box of KNOTAIR, 
4 oo 4 y : | a yairs d if F; d 
Sits ta} tod f lines.’”’ For just a second I saw myself before a i} reads: Buy six pairs of KNOTAIR and if any or all of them 
send postal today lor our | : ; z ? 1] show the slightest hole within szx months from date of pur- 
large handsome new cata- | woed fire in Aaron’s house, warm and sheltered Siaiee we will replace them free of cliarge. 
Gris. ‘ices toscana and fearless. Then I found Larry shaking me by Riese ous Our Cement ine connor supp Ey ol yr 
styles. If you have trouble } | lders ; 5 hi | direct tous, stating size and color, whether Men’sorWomen’s, 
gee lot — fit, — t we ies ders — laug ey k | enclosing most convenient way $2.00 for each box ordered 
us e will show you how ‘ *heer sleve « , as g . ~e i P eine oe 
you can dress in the most re Ne got to come; If you wear Knotau Hose you'll be in it—Heels and Toes. 
charming, best fitting, it's nearly dinnertime now. Send for Booklet “Knotair Kinks.’’ /t's /) ee. 
and most “fashionable 4. 





garments ever designedand Gor p The Trade Mark 
. . : . aa ~< 
Save You Money dined with the Farquhars silently; we all : : is ae 
de (3 ° 4 on ever 
: had soup, then looked at a steak and dismissed oa? alld 
AND you will look more 


it. It was still broad day when we approached 
the theatre, but already there were two solid lines 
of men and women winding down the street, 


stunning than you ever did 
at less expense if we clothe 
you. LOOK AT THIS 
ultra modish, strictly tailor- 














made walking suit of lambe- forming the gallery and pit queues. ‘They had x ¢ ’ 

wool serge inall colors, richly begun to line up six hours before, Bruce told us. | iF 
Sot thomeataian poy Rn 4 4 I gazed at them beseechingly from under my (Ne v aAA AHI Hla 19 i 

wearing Satin it the ex Fa ie hat. ‘These were the hissers, the ‘‘ booers,” Ve ee a ha rey 
tremely low price of Send name ooking just like men and women whose vocab- AZ 

$19. 98 and address ulary did not include strange, terrifying noi eS. Gi 5: betta! WESTMINSTER AVE. WEST PHILA. PA, U.S.A. 

for our I envied the street tumbler who was throwing 2 ee a ae ai 2 acca ss ae De a wane Wis 

PE ee new Style himself about the pavement to amuse the waiting 

uperb and elegant Book and queue. They had no thought of ‘‘ booing” him. 
we prt B o oo samples of He was one of them. Some of them tossed him | 
the: counter at £25100, materials ha’pennies; many did not even look up from | 


the novels they were reading. Two messenger 


Write for particu ‘2 = 
boys who were at the head of the line, paid by 


lars how to obtain 


Electricity Now Does All the 

















One of These the hour to hold their places until the patrons e e e 
Beautiful came along, were in tremendous disfavor. They as In an rin In 
5 ste FREE were freely commented upon, and it was evide ‘nt 
uits from the wagging heads of the gray-bearded first- . ; ‘ : 
cong ; S wi We now attach an electric motor to the | washer and wringer, does every whit of the 
HOFMEISTER nighters that the old pit wasn’t what it used to be. ; : ; seg 7 
An hour later I was made up and dressed famousigooWasher. Itoperatesthe wringer, work. Please think whatthat means. The 
VO See . There were flowers in the room with little Amer- too. Connect it with a light fixture, as you | hardest drudgery there is about housework 
Dept. 60, Racine, Wis. ican flags pinned to them, an offering from the connect atable lamp. Turn on the current | done by two cents’ worth of electricity. 
English side of the man: age ment. ‘Where were as you turn on the light. ‘ ; Servants happy; laundry bills saved; 
2 1 aa gay Sse Pte ges The Washer then operates just like our clothes lasting twice as long. For the 
telegrams and notes from chance friends in aah ea “lee vit hi ry ft den ake ; ine ear aaher 
town, and there was a cable from the company I hand washer, only you don’t need totouch it. 1900”? does washing better than any other 
had left behind. The others had their share. too When the washing is done, move a small method known. 
| ; Biggs pee asses ’ ’ saver -« > a CTS i 2 J r electricity alkes 2 Ye ar FO 
and the old ‘‘commissionaire¢ came and went le Mee and the motor connects iin a Now elec tricity Lh salpaggeg the = ashet nee 
with the messages, passing them in with cold wringer. The one motor, operating both the Doesn’t that sound like a new era for women 


hands to be received by the dressers’ equally icy t 
fingers, and in turn placed in our nervous, | S d N M —We . P; F h 
trembling grasp. For the lear OF the Guat oh en O oney—" e€ ay reig 


fear of the first night 











| was over all the theatre. This outfit does just as we claim. want it when the month is up, 
Made up, as we all were, much too soon, we Does all of the washing, all of the | owe simply say so, : Pina 
found ourselves waiting on the stage before the wringing. Does the work better | But don’t go on washing in the 
| call-boy had aired his healthy lungs. The play- | than you can do it by hand. Does Ae EY OnE NOTTS wnat — 
° ¢ : ° iy ¢ ? it with less wear on clothes. method means to you. Women have 
= | wright was there, going quietly trom one to the The facts, we know, seem too no right to do such hard work when 
| other and assuring us that our interpretation of good to be true. So we propose this: electricity can do it for them. 
| the parts was all that could be wished. Each If you are responsible, we will Send first for our Washer Book 
Our latest books of Ey giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: | player’s eye brightened with pleasure and every | send you the W asher, Wringer and to know all about it. Then, if you 
78 Cottages less than$800 .50 | 194 Cstg. $2000 to$2500$1.00 performance was bettered by the kindly act. Motor, all on 30days’ trial. We will try it, just tell us to send it on. 
98 Costing $800 to $1200 .50 174 ‘‘ $2500t0$3000 1.00 - 


prepay the freight. 
You don’t invest a penny —don't 
commit yourself at all. Do four 


Please cut out this coupon—no\ 


‘There was some feeble attempt at persiflage, -before you forget it. 


136 Catg.$1200to$1600 $1.00 189 ‘ $3000 to$4000 1.00 rs . 
and then—and then out of the silence there 


186 ‘* $1600to$2000 1.00 | 154 ‘‘ $4000andup’d 1.00 




















































1704 Hennepin Ave. came a burst of chords that cut short words washings with it. Try it on dainty ‘uae 
THE KEITH CO., Architects Minneapolis, Minn. | and breath, the roll of the drum, a clash of things, heavy things, everything. 3201 Henry St., Binghamton, N.} 
° ; . | cymbals, and ‘‘ Overture and beginners, please,” rhen, if you think you can get along Please send me the book about 
Special Mh ee os | shrilled the English call-boy. : without it, we will take it back. Electric Washer. 
Offer : Your 30 days use will be free. Ned 
(Ga | oat You have no obligation whatever. 5 
, Na . - Treat us just like a dealer who “EOP DIRE SR aaa on oO nN eee ee 
| This is the most dreadful moment of a first shows you a washer. If you don’t We have also a Cana factory ‘ 
| night. There is no going back when the Orches- | betes “°° == === * is Raraaneg Sonia kins aoa 
| tra crashes. We gripped hands. ‘*Good luck, | 
| ” c | 
xood luck, good luck,” ran from mouth to mouth NO CROCKING NO POISON 
Buy From the | 8 hig . , pies i 
+1 de lige | as we turned to our various entrances. The | [RRR mo ACID Russell’s 
. LH aay SR ey ‘ ¢ | Ble vell fe NO ODOR 
Wiis tanuthiank: chin cadanaiaahie tik asbe stos curtain was rais¢ d and the hum of Tubeless 
Plume, black or any color, size 14% inches | humanity penetrated to us above the music. 
long, will be sent securely packed in neat box | The sound heartened us. ‘They were human GAS 
postpaid, to anv address upon receipt of $1 00. Money - 


beings like ourselves. The band broke into 
“Dixie,” and there was a clapping of hands. 
The color pumped up into our faces. Perhaps, 
after all—then the air died down, the lights were ; 2 
lowered, arid, as the curtain was slowly raised on operator —no odor, smoke or dirt. Costs o1 


a ee Mig ais 2 ‘ 
a forest of redwoods, there was a murmur and One Dye For All Fabrics mae cont pet hour for gaa. Heated in four m 


— : aasiiien ~ sane utes, in any room where there is gas. : 
COLLEG GE, FRATERNITY Knew that ara oes a hand,” said our ||| Renew the Freshness six seuaptgiok cadnee meas tae Gre coooeen 
AND ( A E4 ( American stage carpenter, deeply pleased with ee ee ee 
Ai CLASS PINS 


promptly refunded if not satisfactory. Orders filled as 
received. If satisfied, tell others —if not, tell 
us. Other Prices: 16-inch, $1.50; 17-inch, $2.00; 18-inch, 
$2.50; 20-inch, $3.50; 21-inch, $4.50. 


Knickerbocker Apparel Co., 110 W. 14th St., Dept. 10, New York 








The only Safe 


IRON Sanitary and Sa 


isfactory Gas Iron ever made. No tube to bot} 



































his handiwork. of Faded or Dingy Clothes TUBELESS IRON CO., Manchester, N. H 
Direct from the In my ridiculous finery I leaned against the 10c. Pkg. FOR HOME USE. Pkg. 10c. ae 
Manufacturers. Highest back of a set rock as I waited for my entrance, Send for full size sample package. = e 
quality w ork at most and breathed a - nt supplication : “Just let ahs Lamont, Corliss & Co., Selling Agents The Best Rug in America 
moderate prices. speak my lines; I don’t ask to make a hit: anak Dept. 2,78 Hudson St., New York City ; 3 
Elaborately illustrated ry es fe eee . ; : a is the Hartford Saxony Rug. Its wonderful durability 
catalogue showing Col- it can be fixed don’t let them ‘boo’ me. 


ee P combined with Oriental character and adaptability to 
A voice whispered at my elbow: ‘It’s a cable, wanted sizes make it the most sought-after rug in 


Miss, if you have the time Maybe it’s luck.” United States. Send for booklet “ The Best Rug In 
. . . ¥ y. all “2 ‘i ’ a me 

Mechanically I tore it open and read the con- INGEE, B u ] b Ss America H. Saxony, 41 Union Sq., West, New York 

tents by the amber-colored sunset: Are not produced by chance any more than the 


famous Dingee Roses. The same knowledge, care ii GENUINE R b FREE 
and experience stand back of Dingee Bulbs and il W474 NAVAJ oO u y 
plants for fall and winter blooming. Write for free ~~ <—— ie ot ; 
— — To introduce our Beautiful Genuine 
New Guide to Rose Culture Zs ae Gems, sold direct from the mines at ° 
and Bulb Growing—Autumn Edition. Describes AT) SS half to one-fourth regular jewelers’ pr 
1\ 





lege, Fraternity and Class 
pins and rings in all class 
colors sent free upon re- 
quest to intending buy 
ers. Many new and 
original designs. 


| Bunde & Upmeyer Co. 100 Mack ck Bik vMallwaukee, Wis. 











‘““ Whatever makes you happiest that ismy wish 
for you tonight. AARON.”’ 













: High up on the piccolo sounded the clear notes 
Preparation for Motherhood 316 page book by | of burlesque Indian music. There were no 








A h almost every bulb worth growing indoors or out- we will send FREE a Genuine Na ’ 
. : arons in the univ erse; that music was my cue. doors — offers a complete list of miscellaneous Ruby in the rough and Art Book: 
Scovil — cloth ‘bound. V aluable to young wives and mothers. was my cue Plants, Roses, Shrubs, Fruits, Seed, etc., for Fall ** Native Gems,"’ showing Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires and 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for | Planting. Established 1859. 70 Greenhouses. gems in actual colors and sizes. WRITE TODAY. 
$1.00,postpaid. Henry Altemus Co.,513 Cherry St., Philadelphia. | CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,WestGrove,Pa. | The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. A10, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
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Man, Winn and Child 


Compels deep breath- 
ing,straightens round 
shoulders, reduces 
the abdomen, and 
molds the figure into 
symmetrical and fine 
proportions. 





Nulife not only makes 
you look well and feel 
well, but transforms you 
into a strong, vigorous 
person, Without resorting to tiring exercises, 
medicines or other artificial means. 


Nulife dispels that tired feeling, due to con- 
vested lungs, round shoulders and a sunken 
chest, which cause im- 
proper breathing. Stoop- 
ing shoulders force the 
weight of the body on the 
abdomen, the one organ 
which should be entirely 
free from all pressure. 
Nulife holds up the shoul- 
ders, spine and hips, giv- 
ing the body that natural 
support which Nature 
demands. 

Nulife is as light as a 
feather, as strong as steel, is washable, and 
so simple that any child can put it on without 
assistance. Nulife gives man that command- 
ing military appearance, woman that 
graceful symmetrical 
form of beauty, and 
makes children stand, sit 
and grow erect, and 
keeps them healthy and 
strong. 

Nulife formerly sold by 
agents throughout the 
world at $5.00 each; now 
sent direct to you, pre- 
oo , for $3.00. Send your 
1eight, weight and chest 
(not bust) measure, and 
state if male or female. 


Our Illustrated Booklet ‘* Nulife, 
And What It Will Do For You,’’ sent 
Sree on application by addressing 


Prof. Chas. Munter, Dept. H 


Institute of Health 
13-15 West 34th St., nr. Fifth Ave., New York City 




















PozzZonys 


Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. OF 
The Wooden Box retains the 

delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. Sold every- 
where. Insist on getting 





Streit Davenport Bed 
in no way a makeshift 


Often you absolutely long for a roomy, inviting lounge— 


Often you really need an extra bed good enough, luxurious enough to offer any 
guest. The Streit Davenport Bed is made, is planned to fill just such a need. 

It has been perfected in every detail, both as a bed and as a davenport. Changed in 
a moment from one to the other, yet as either it 77 70 way seems a makeshift ! 

All the materials are carefully selected; the construction is strong, solid. Where any 
strain comes, the parts are skillfully reinforced dy hand. 

If, for any reason, the Streit doesn’t suit you, return it and your money will be 
refunded. If within two years any breakage, caused by defective materials or workman- 
ship, shoudd occur, we repair it free of charge. (These offers are on the Streit Guaran- 
tee Ticket tied to every piece. Save it.) 

Made in all styles and in any material. 
direct. Write for catalogue. 

We have just published a portfolio of sketches showing what other women have 
accomplished with small rooms. *-You would find it interesting and really helpful. 
May we send you a copy? 
THE C. F, STREIT MFG. Co., 


If your dealer hasn’t it, we will supply you 


1048 Kenner Street, Cincinnati 





THE CENTER AUTOMATIC 


THE ORDINARY SIDE AUTOMATIC 


the back lets down and makes a full-length, full-width double bed. The head 

In the and foot-boards are full width of mattress. You are protected from drafts, your 
covers tuck in, your pillows stay on. Has no separate, folded-out-of-sight mattress 
to invite vermin, no ridge down the middle like the ordinary kind. 












































Tonic Soap 


Palmolive invigorates while 
cleansing. 

It removes impurities from your 
skin, giving new life—new color— 
new freshness. 

Palmolive improves any complex- 
ion, because Palmolive is a combi- 
nation of pure Palm and Olive Oils 
— perfectly saponified. 

No other soap is like Palmolive. 
Palmolive is not artificially colored. 
It is the natural hue of the pure oils 
from which it is made. It needs no 
costly perfume to make it fragrant. 


PALMOLIVE 


smells wholesome, sweet, cleanly. 
The cake is solid—all soap — lasts a 
long time —lathers freely in any 
water. Palmolive costs but 15 cents 
for a big cake. If your dealer does 
not carry it, send direct to us. 

You get a fine liberal sample of 
Palmolive for 4 cents (two 2-cent 
stamps). Send for this sample at once 
and see for yourself how Palmolive 
freshens your color, softens your 
skin and makes it smooth and satiny. 

Give us your dealer’s name, when 
you send for the sample of Palmolive, 
and we will send you—FREE, and 
postpaid — our little book, ‘‘ Palmolive 
—the Easy Way to Beauty.”” This 
book tells how to use Palmolive for 
manicuring—for massage—for sham- 
poo—and many other valuable beauty 
helps. 

Don’t risk your complexion using 
common soaps. Send for our book 
and the sample of Palmolive today. 


B. Jj. Johnson Soap Co. 
322 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A delightful, fragrant mouth 
[= wash— with a pleasant 
after-taste— very bene 








MEADE 6BaKeER'S ficial to gums and teeth, 
too, At your druggists, 
MOUTH Was, 25c—50c — $1.00. 
FR ign \y A liberal sample— enough 
to prove its worth-—sent to 
i) any address for 10c to cover 
postage. 





Meade & Baker 
92 Franklin Street, Chicago 


(Formerly Richmond, Va 


SAFE & EFFICIE CATION AS Ate 
ANT/ SEPTIC & DISINFECTANT 





MEADE& BAKER 

















I: xcellent for good teeth — and 
better for poor ones, 
Assures pearl white teeth. 
Destroys accumulative tartar, 
Y our dentist recommends it — 
and he knows. 
On receipt of 10c, to cover postage, 
we will send you a liberal sample. 
it all druggists, in handy metal 
cans or bottles, 25¢ and 50c. 
Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 
92 Franklin St., Chicago 
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EE BOOKS 281 Needlework MATERIALS 


Wa; Perforated patterns of 
aists 2Scup. Corset Covers 20c up. Linen Hats 40c up. Money 
Baved on everything necessary. HOME NEEDLEWORK CO., 








4908 Washingten Park Place, CHICAGO. [rite Today- 
a 





oosier Kitchen Cabinet 


a —=— How to Make 
Housework Easy 


The nagging toil of get- 
ting three meals a day — and 
cleaning up after them —the 
dread of this kitchen work 
makes worry and discontent. 





It isn’t the actual cooking 
sy ~~. @ —that’s fun in a way — it’s 
i the foot-wearying pattering 
around the kitchen, pantry 
and cellar—these thousands 
of unnecessary steps that 
makes drudgery of kitchen 
work. 


KITCHEN is the solution. If you 


A Hoosier CABINET "¢ ©" “shorped for 


cabinets’? you 





will realize the great scientific problem that stands between your 
ideal of a real labor saver and what is offered for sale. 


You want something more thana cup- Don’t decide on a kitchen cabinet 
board or a lot of shelves — you need a until you have seen the Hoosier. 
labor-saving machine, designed with | Examine every little detail—all 
forethought and experience by prac tical worked out to perfection. It fills 
housekeepers. The convenience isthe every requirement —it is all there 
feature you are looking for complete, satisfying, labor saving and 
durable 





200,000 women by their practical sug 
gestions in the last 10 vears have 
helped to make the Hoosier the most so constructed that they will not 
warp or split in the heat of the kitchen. 


Hoosier cabinets are solid oak and 


convenient and the greatest labor saver. en 
Others have tried to imitate it, but Our guarantee protects you. With 
unsuccessfully other cabinets you take your chances 
The most friendly thing that you can do for us and for yourself 


Of course the leading merchant 





is to send for our book about it. 
in your town has the Hoosier on sale, but send for this booklet 
anyway. You will get something well worth the time and stamp. 
We will send you our dealer’s name —that helps him and you, too, 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 


fac d . 
eeneomce New Castle, Indiana 
BRANCHES: 

428 Lexington Avenue (office only), New York City 
332 19th Street (office only), San Francisco, Cal. 











FOUR 
HOME TRAINED 


hater. = ~ae ed 


“I OWE MY SUCCESS AS A NURSE TO 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL” 
Mrs. Mary E. Tilton, King Ferry, N. Y. 

“T have all the work I cando— receive $25 a week.” 
Miss Virginia Avens, 78 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘** Before I took your course I earned $3 a week. I 
now receive $15.”) Aliss Fannie A. Hungerford, 
Chester, lowa. 

*“*On my last case I received $20 a week.” A/rs. 
Elizabeth W. Stevick, 774 North 23rd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

We have trained thousands of women in their 
homes, to earn $10 to $30 a week. Our method has 
been proven its success admits of no question, 

! y Blue Book. Also inter 





Send today for 56 pp. expl 


esting Stories duates and physic 


The Chanieuaua Seheabot Manian 


315 Main Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


OUR MOTTO: ‘' 1 WILL. "' conquers, while ‘* I may '’ fails. 





We Trust You 
10 Days 
$785 iy 
Each ¥ | 








Write te fort 





f 


Send no money. 
le er, an or ] 





feat free. | ose 6c. postage rite 


talogue. ANNA AYERS, Dept. H 45, 21 Quincy 8t., Chicago 





Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50. 


| Sent to your home by express prepaid. 





> “4 Beautiful and attract 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns. Made 
9x6ft. $3.50) in all colors. — 
cept clean and war- 
9x7 ft. 4.00 ranted to wear. Woven 
9x9 ft. 4.50 in one piece. Both 
9x10'. ft. 5.00 | sidescan be used. Bold 
9x12 ft. 5.50 | direct at one goat. 
Money refunde 
9215 %. 6.50 not satisfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. ,696 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
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New Fall Styles) tHe sportinc The Truth 
RITE Jor our Free fi | CHANCE about Chemical 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


e 
The doctor’s face cleare d. ‘‘I guess she can P t ! 
be trusted,”’ he said. ‘‘That’s a gallant life!” reser V a 1ves e 
he added "suddenly. “Do you a any | 
moment, now, as we sit here watching her wal 
along that path, pass in that doorway—her own They generally have but two 


end might come? She’s known it ever since it uses: to preserve unclean food 


threatened, and she’s never altered from—what P —_—_—_ 
. you see.” He seemed not to need to glance at or to keep improperly prepared 
A. M. Hoffheimer food 


1 ) his companion’s face to read its expression. 

j ‘*No, it’s not shocking,” he said. He spoke | 

A UF Suits $7. 50 to $33. 30 roughly, almost with asperity, as one who has_ | Tomato products — ketchup, etc., 

, been unexpectedly moved to a confidence and for example — fr 

; Skirts $3. 50 to $14. 00 already regrets the accident. ‘‘She’s happy. | f ke ¥ ae ranged ewe — 

Rain Coats and Cloaks This is no breach of faith, you understand. | refuse skins and cores 0 tomatoes — 
$5. 5Ot $22. 50 Every one knows. It can’t be concealed. She | canners’ waste which in its original 

0 


has seizures. I expect her to go in any one of : : 
them; some day in the operating-room, perhaps. | State 1s actually repulsive. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1908 


samples of newest Fall mate- 
rials. This Style Book tells 
how we maketo your measure, 
dressy, man-tailored, becom- 
ing garments. Our suits fit 
smartly, yet our prices are 
low, as follows : 


























Above prices include all ma- 


I use her—on all my worst cases. She’s still the 
terials linings, ete. We pre- | Yor" pect nurse I can ge.” | Look at all Ketchup Labels 
Nomatter what price you ex: 65k | Beware of brands labeled as contain- 
St to pay tor you ew Iz : ss . 
ogee eee ae As he glanced up at the face of his silent com- | 1N§ Benzoate of Soda. Itisa drug not 


samples before you order, | Panion some added compunction seemed tocom- | only pronounced by the Government ex- 
Our book shows 72 models — very pel him further. ‘‘She came to my office one day 


latest styles—including Directoire | and asked me to examine her. ‘Is it what I perts to be unhealthful and injurious, but 


room 7s on nang oF think?’ she said. I couldn’t answer her. ‘I its use not infrequently indicates the 
taste. You may choose from our want to know. That’s my right.’ So it was. I 


in our Sanitary, Sunshine Shops. 5 ea : ; ape | 
We cuarantes ft and catis- | her, honestly. Do you know, she got up from | 


faction or prompt return her chair—I hoped [ had frightened her—for all 
of money, the world as if I had named the hour of day, and 

even if there is a mistake in she found it much later than she had thought ? 
measurements. This never broken | «Now, you must keep me busy,’ she said, ‘if it’s 
guarantee has appeared for 16 ’ ; ’ 4 5 
seasonsin highest grade magazines. | aS short as that—there’s a lot to be done first. 
Anyone at home can take your That’s the amount of fear we’ve had to work on. 





wean sel dtl Rear a had to warn her how it would shorten her life if _| presence of unwholesome raw material. 
measure. Simply follow our plain 


Our plan insuresamost becoming 
instructions 


garment as it gives you unlimited she kept at her work. She sat thinking it over. 
ite ‘Careful! I haven’t time to be. Die! How can Ti K. h Chili 
; skirts are cut full; ia | I die? Vl show you I can’t.’ She’ll never die 4 omato etc up-— l auce 
shaped by hand and built on { 


choice. All garments made to order ‘How long do you give me if I work?’ I told 
Our skirts are cut full; jackets 















rr adeves and hair cidiat —not what she calls death. She’ll live forever, 
pressed by experts; insuring somewhere—live hard, too, the way she lives | t S 
shape retaining garments, — here. . . . She gard an odd thing to me oma O ou 
Write to-day for our free Style tae she’s | rl f T hi 
Book, samples and full informa- once. She’s hard to answer, often. t’s this P 3 , 
tion. We will mail all free. way, Doctor. I know I might keep on this earth Do not contain a single drop of chemical 
Albert M. Hoffheimer, Pres’t a few years longer—but what for? Vm not 


preservatives. They are even purer than 
the law prescribes. 

Made from solid, meaty, whole tomatoes, 

prepared fresh from the vines and put 

up hot, direct from the kettles, with 

only pure spices and other natural 
ingredients added. 

The Heinz Kitchens — always open — 


annually receive 30,000 visitors. 
Let us send our interesting booklet. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


New York Pittsburgh 


The Ladies’ Tailoring Co. losing those years. I’m crowding them all right 
353 Power Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. into these. You know Iam.’ She is. She goes 


We will make up your own materials at reasonable price. lightly. She’s all re ady to step out—any time. 


And then—the harness is sustaining; 
she has lived much longer than I dreamed she 


~4 ould when I first examined her. Perhaps she’s 

Crapo Italian Towels, |) i2uiiyic' St caminet her Perhaps she's 

Li d E h id e ‘*You have, of course ——” Royal moistened 
nens and Emproideries 











| 
| his lips before he went on. His voice was steady, 
| but the doctor glanced up, sharply, at him, then 
| looked away again. ‘‘You know there is no 

hope? You have had—several opinions?” 
ot 

‘‘Bushels. I’ve dragged her from specialist to 
: specialist. There’s no room for doubt, humanly 

Dress Linens — Our hand | | 


speaking. ‘They all say the same. You see she 
woven, grass blea hed dress | 2 ° en9 
linens, plain and colored, are takes this ground against us—it’s unanswerable, 








Chicago London 

















ag urpasse = Itisimpossible | | too. If she has the nerve to do it she claims she —, 
or materials to give greater | 2 = ¥ a Fei ae Behe em ee 
utile tion than do these | has the moral right to live her life, take the | 

Before purchasingelsewhere, | | sporting chance—if you choose to call it so—the 

favor us by sending for sam hundredth chance with the ninety-nine against | 

ples and illustrated booklet | waa S | 

which tells all about them. | her, that we are all wrong. There’s that per- | 


Laces for trimming which, | | centage of doubt, of course, in any human diag- 
in all respects, are thoroughly | nosis. Once [ told her I wouldn’t protest again 
Pal a ao Ft she could promise me she’d make a clever die 

iO and woven, | of it; we’ve talked all kinds of ways to her. I 
in black and white. | told her she’d bungle it with a weary illness —all 

Embroideries and novel- | the trouble in the world for all of us. That’s the 
ties in linens—a line compris- | way with most people who’d ‘rather die than be 





ing out-of-the-ordinary but 


nil > , ‘ ,’ 4 > of , = 2 > 
Gerimeahieandessentiatartis || careful.” I I] die w ith my boots on, Doctor,’ she 
cles. It is one of the most ex- said. She will, too, 
clusive shown in this country. He rose as he spoke. ‘‘Meantime,’ he said 
Our prices are always the “ ) ; rts re 
same and it is not necessary you saw her. I’m not sure she isn’t the happi- 
r No. 24831 for us to guarantee our prod- est woman I know. She lives buoyant, she’ ll die 
ome since our customers do that for us. Illustrated wae fearless. What more can we ask?” 
ree upon request,—samples on receipt of six cents. Not ce me 
responsible for goods damaged through shipment, r he naturé il life, crie d Roy al sudde snly. 
Towels — toweling, economical, durable, exclusive, and a | Ove, home, husb:z ind, children — 
thoroughly satisfactory. Their merits are best demonstrated “e Ah! jer he doctor lifted his hand with a 


ar acter es. quick, curious, soaring gesture that spoke. ‘‘She 
has risen above all that, above everything. 
Right or wrong,” he stated, ‘‘she’s made her 
choice. She goes out to meet her enemy. She 
walks up to the guns. When the end does come 
she will say, ‘Where are your terrors?’ If at the 
test we make as brave a mistake of it, my friend — 
she a frail girl, we two lusty men—we shall have 
done very well.” 
oot 


Fh ig A 9, 
One $1 Dollar Left alone in the arbor, Royal sat looking out / 


once more through the rose-bowered door, 


Importance of Correct Breathing toward the sunset clouds that wrapped the red 


Wrong Breathing Weakens ball of the sun sinking slowly into the western WHO LIKES JELL-O? 
Strong Lungs— Right Breath- sky-line. 
BREATHIN 


ing Strengthens Weak Lungs He rose as if to draw nearer to the spectacle 


Turkish Linen Bath Towels — we also carry. 
THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
Summer Store, Bar Harbor, Me. 55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 




























“Breathe-Rite” sire (hy Guts gunrance. Sa cua Gok The Average Man — He who turns up his nose at the blanc-mange 
# reathe-nite on the couched ball of fire, he walked slowly and floating islands style of dessert, though he finds pie and cottage 
brace enlarges the chest; through the garden, stooping now and then to idi et and indigestible: wl <s generallv c -eded by his 
reduces the abdomen; cor- identify more closely some half-hidden flower pudding heavy and indigestible; who 1s generally conce aig y fils 
\ rects round shoulders and caught in the wild tangle of grass, but always fair companion to be so contrary that he only wants anything that 

strengthens the back. It his gaze returning to that glory of departing ; : > ae: 
HW holds the body gently but dignity in the brilliant west. does not agree with him, and who refutes the charge by his liking for 

vr _ firmly erect, whether 


As he stepped into the hotel office, crossing 
walking, sitting or stand- the floor to the desk of the telegraph oper: itor, the 
ing, at the same time al- level rays of light darting in through the window 
lowing perfect freedom ol so dazzled him that he took, half blindly, the = 
the muscles. message blanks the operator offered and wrote 
‘“BREATHE-RITE” is | by feeling. 
made of an indestructible | 
elastic fabric; no meas- 


As he handed back the slip of paper across the 
desk his eyes turned again to the open window, 


eink ave wine as the setting’sun. 7m: The sound of his own which is so delightfully good and satisfying that he cannot help liking it, 
one size fits any bodv. name called roused him. s he moved abruptly nithct: ino it © , im — he lilzes + 2 
ee ecat bur nae is car ies, yetacted in the wletor act betas notwithstanding it is good for him— he likes JELL-O. 


the desk, his own eyes, a view caught before he 


= 6e 99 
knew consciously that it was himself he looked at. Men like a change. 


What he saw was not the eyes he had last met 


women and a blessing for 
growing boys and girls. 
Physicians recommend it. 


You Can't Breathe W in his mirror—miserable, restless eyes—but those JELL-O can be prepared ina hundred different ways 
—. ~— see Ri rane of the girl on the bench in the rose-arbor, made and every way delicious. It is liked by every other mem- 

- with ‘Reet — masculine, yet identical, healthy, deep, steadfast ber of the family, as well as the head, of course. Next 
FOE CAMCF CRBNOL SUPHIy you, eyes, in the face of one unfalteringly at peace. ) +1 os . “ 

. : snc : oll: A pans | - a, ry € > yaanc S a r . > S mn. > 

send us his name and One Dollar. fl paueniar wes saedlinn the taitares tloud, month woman’s reasons for liking it will be shown. One 


The Breathe-Rite Company 


45 West 34th St., New York 


Agents wanted in your territory. 


haltingly. It was addressed to a distant college of them is this: 
town and to another Royal: o = 
: A JELL-O Dessert can be made in a minute. 





Stay on at college; graduate. I have had new 
































TiC raged, 4 back la F . . 
aiyice. [h Reerengne: 4 gO Dae tacay: to A recipe book showing how to make many of the wholesome 
ENGRAVED re ; ; Aas and delicious JELL-O dishes sent free to all who ask for it. 
Ww E, D D I N c “Ts that right, sir?” asked the operator. JELL-O i rei erete~ 
Royal’s eyes were set in the distance, still “Ne & preparce & choice flavors. ‘ 
aiiaticehteatibs.2t rt bP ethereal coal toward that glory of departing, ‘‘the drapery of It complies with all pure food laws, and is sold by all good 
ighest Grade—N ota printed imitation—Correct styles. ” 
Gach additions! hundred $2.25. putaite and Inside sap A he said slowly. He heard the power grocers. 10c. a package. 
‘ tati for f les, | , 1 oo : slowly. " Cc 
Secs aes” sanyo Sy le yl netegrny in his own voice. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he repeated; ‘‘that is— The Genesee Pure Food -» Le Roy, N.Y. 


Calling Cards, $1.00 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago exactly right.” 
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Cushion 
Rubber Button 






Worn all over the world 


Do not be deceived 
by buttons made of 
wood, painted or col- 
ored to imitate rubber 











THIS GUARANTY Cushion 
COUPON — In Yellow HOSE 
is attached this way )g@y- ||SUPPORTER 


to every pair of the is Guaranteed to 

genuine — BE SURE Dealer and User 
against imperfections 

IT’S THERE. 

Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 500, |J{The Buttons and 


P . ‘ Loopsare Licensed 
Mailed on receipt of price for ye se en this 


George Frost Company, Makers |} | Hose Supporter 
BOSTON ONLY. 












































CLEANS 


BRIGHTENER Froors 


The only preparation that will successfully clean and 
polish a waxed floor without removing the wax, ora 
varnished floor without injuring the finish. 

One quart will keep the floors of your home clean 
and bright for six months. (Never use water or oil 
preparations—they ruin the finish.) We will send a 


LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE 


if you mention your dealer. Write for our free ine 


“ Beautiful Floors—their finish and care” 


I ntains expert advice on the finish and care of floors, 


»xiwork and furniture book to read and to keep. 
Brightener is sold by paint dealers. If you don’t find it, 
order from us. Pint 40c. Qt. 75c. Gal. $2.50. 

A.S. BOYLE & CO., Dept. J2, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the Famous 


Old English Floor Wax 














TLHEN 


Fem aie 








No. 2719— Mission Rocker. 
l‘ramework selected quarter-sawed 
oak. Seat cushion Karpen guar- 


filled with Japanese Silk Floss. 
Comfortable, luxurious. 


room or library. 


No. 9498—Mission Sofa. Framework of 
selected quarter-sawed oak. Upholstered seat 
cushion, celebrated Karpen guaranteed con- sawed oak. Seat cushion Karpen 
anteed construction. Back cushion struction. Appropriate piece for hall, living 


Mii tite Bio eitrine.. 


»~ a 













No. 2719— Mission Arm Chair. 
Framework of selected quarter- 


guaranteed construction. Covered 
in Spanish Leather. Substantial, 
restful. 


Karpen Furniture Costs No More 
Than the Commonplace Kind 


Yet the name Karpen is everywhere associ- 
ated with elegance and durability in furniture. 
It is standard. 

For these reasons Karpen Furniture is found 
in thousands of homes described as ‘ Beauti- 
fully Furnished.”’ 

But it should be in thousands of other homes 
—the homes of people of discriminating taste 
who have the impression that it is beyond the 
buyer of ordinary means, 


and split leather or poor fabric may make a 
brave appearance —for a little while. Small 
wonder that such furniture is nameless. 

But the great house of Karpen stands behind 
its trade-mark. 

It is absolute assurance to you of honesty clear 
through —of the heirloom quasity —the finest 
and _ best-seasoned woods—the most perfect 
construction — correctness of style and finish. 
The Karpen trade-mark means 





ae cs 

Investigate! Send for our free | ait Karpen 
style book, which fully describes | Upholstered 
and illustrates the famous caramel 
r . ,uUaAr a ¢ 
Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered | ‘and bears 
Furniture and gives you all ——— 
the prices. Saag 





eve ys) 


EMrniture | 


CHICAGO-NEW Y 





Karpensterling leather—notsplit 
leather, but the tough, natural- 
grained outside of the hide. 
It means genuine fabrics and 
harmonious and lasting colors. 
It means Karpen steel 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 








It shows you what the house 
of Karpen has accomplished in reproductions 
of the patterns of the great furniture periods, 
as well as in its own original designs of marked 
grace and beauty. 

Karpen Furniture is the only upholstered 
furniture that is guaranteed and trade-marked 
— the only upholstered furniture that bears the 
maker’s name. Why is this? 

In no other line of furniture is deception so 
easily coveredup. Excelsior may take the place 
of hair filling, inferior springs may be used, 


springs, specified by the United 
States Government. 

If the piece, or suite, is a reproduction, it 
means absolute fidelity to the patterns of the 
most famous designers of the period— Louis 
XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI, Colonial, Chip- 
pendale, Mission, or L’Art Nouveau. 

If it is an original design, it embodies a new 
and delicate grace in strict conformance with 
recognized artistic standards. 

And remember — Karpen Furniture, correct 
and durable, costs no more than the ordinary. 











Write for the Karpen Free Style Book “LO” 


The Karpen Style Book contains 64 pages — over 500 photographic reproductions of uphol- 
stered furniture suitable for every room in the house — interiors drawn for this book from plans 
and designs of famous decorators — several pages in facsimile colors — various wood finishes and 
upholstery leathers. It contains much valuable information: the history of furniture styles and 
designs, comparison of modern furniture construction methods, exposure of leather frauds, etc., 
which should be in the possession of every furniture buyer in the country. 

Write today to the nearest Karpen address and Style Book will be forwarded to you, together 
with the name of the dealer in your vicinity whom we authorize to quote you a special intro- 
ductory price on Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago > KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Bldg., New York 
























5 Million 
Dollars 


Saved to American 
Housekeepers Last Year 
by the use of 


AAW 
VENEER, 


Here’s the Way It’s 
Done 



















Take a cloth, moisten it with 
LIQUID VENEER and pass 
it over all the furniture, wood- 
work, picture frames and chan- 
deliers of a room, the same as 
when dusting, and the whole 
room will look exactly as 
though entirely refinished by 
expert wood finishers. It not 
only leaves a beautiful high 
glossy newness, but it removes 
all scratches, stains, finger 
marks, grease spots, fly specks 
and disease germs at one Sweep 
of the cloth. 


Use It For Dusting 


When dusting, moisten your 
dusting cloth with LIQUID 
VENEER and you will never 
do your household dusting in 
any other way. The results 
are simply wonderful. Just 
try itand see. Money refunded 
if not delightfully satisfactory. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Send us the name of any Druggist, 
Grocer, Hardware, Furniture or Paint 








Renowned for its ‘*‘ Quality’’ 








299 PLANS, 
ott SREY sit fee Posees 


The new edition of * Modern Homes,” contain- 


ing 200 designs of practical homes, double how ises, flats 
and apartments built in frame, stone, brick, cement, etc., 
costing from §800 to $20,000, " showing views, floor plans 
and estimated cost of each house with price of plans. 
DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS—A new book 
of 68 designs of summer cottages, bungalows and low-cost 


houses from $300 to $9000, sent for 25c and 5e postage. 














Daverman’s No. 52 
This house has been built over 2000 times in all parts of 
te the world for $1600 to $2200 
complete. Full blue print pet 
working plans, specifications 
and details for this house, 
without change, for only $10 Jaen Poor 
Our Monthly Magazine $1.00 
Send for Art In Architecture, 
a magazine devoted to huilding 
and furnishing. Subscription 








= $1.00 per year. acer 
These books are the best bargain e ver offered. ** Modern 
Homes'’ alone equals any §2 ar tectural “errs o u the 
market today. Send for them now while 4 ee on lasts 











P Block, 
J. H. Daverman & Son, Architects, ‘ios Rarer ot 3 





Established 1882 








**Devices for Hanging Up 
the Little Things’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-Points 
Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 


You’ ve used the < elebrated Moore Glass Push-Pins 












—the last three are younger generations of the 
PUSH family. The di stit active feature of them all— 
the fine quality STEEL ints! This quartette covers 
the entire decorative fie 4 from the picture of several 
pounds to the small post-card, and all without dis- 
figu rement to walls or wood-work. All sizes and colors, 


from 10c per } 4 doz. to 10c for 4 doz. 
At Stationery, hardware and drug stores or 10 cents 
will bring you full assortment and particulars. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,139 8. 11th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





girls of America. 


tion which was one 


started the work.”’ 








you nothing to make the experiment. 
— write to us and we will tell you how to get it. 
get it in any particular conservatory, tell us which one it is. 


ft can make your own selection. 


Educational Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


For Girls of 


Musical lIastes 


I ALL the offers ever made by Tue 
Lapies’ Home Journat, none have 

met with such general response as those 
extending a free musical education to the 
Over 500 scholarships 
have been awarded in one institution alone— 
The New England Conservatory of Music. 
These girls with latent talent but without 
the means to accomplish their desires 
have through Tue Journat's offers been able 
to secure the vocal or instrumental instruc- 


of their dearest wishes. 


The stories of these girls’ careers form an interesting chap- 

ter. Some are now performers of national reputation ; others 

are instructors in the conservatories wherein their instruction 
was secured. One of the first girls to whom one of these scholar 


ships was awé irded recently wrote: ‘‘My earnings from concert 
performances since I finished my course have netted me over 
$10,000. Without THE JouRNAL’s generous offer I should prob 


ably still be filling the small clerical position which I had when I] 


What all these hundreds of girls accomplished can be done by 
any other girl with the average amount of energy and persever- 
ance. There is nothing competitive about the offer and it will cost 


If you want a musical edu- 
If you want 


We pay the bills. 








de nd who does not handle LIQUID 
VENEER and we will send you a trial 
bottle free, 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CoO., 
368 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 









































Brown’ s _ Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of Fa- 
mous Paintings, Portraits 
and Homes of Famous 
People, etc. , thousands of 
subjects, size54%x8. One 
centeach. 120 for $1.00. 
Send 2c stamp » 
pay postage. 
will send 2 Semmes 
Pictures and big 
catalogue with 
1000 miniature 
illustrations. 

COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF BIRDS 
Size 5 x 7, 2c each. 
$1.75 per 100. Cat- 
alogue and sample 
for 2c stamp. 
| eas P. BROWN «c co., BEVERL Y, MASS. 



























sefore going to the theatre or dance 
use the pure white cream — 


°° Mum”’ 


neutralizes the odor of perspiration 
and all bodily odors. Leaves the pores free; 
doesn’t soil the clothes 
25c at drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,”’ send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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$149 1Zixcn Genuine’ 

















P 107.—Gen- 
uine 17 inch 
black or 
white 
Ostrich 








Plume, selected stock, hand- 

somely curled. Most extraor- 

cinary Offer. $1.49, 10c extra 

, by mail. Handsome Art Catalog 
ff No. 336 of cloaks, millinery, etc., for 

Vd PHILIPSBORN, ladies and children Free. 

The Outer Garment House, 197-199 Adams Street, Chicago 
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Kingsfords 


OSWEGO 





f 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1908 


Valine mt SRA nu VAlArmman Hava 
What Other Women Have 
rs f 
eons Bk 
Found Out 








BURSON 


FASHIONED 
HOSE 













This department is an “* Exchange”? of ideas: of any he!pful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, 

sewing-room, or any other part of the house —to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to contribute. Acrisp new 

dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned 5; unused ones will! be destroyed.. Write The 

very bricfly: just the hint itself, toThe Editor of ‘* The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | 
; ft | || Burson 

Getting Ready for Christmas Now New Picture-Frames from Old | is 
if you have not started before may be made witha little trouble | the 
will help you greatly by the time and a certain amount of artistic only 
December arrives. Plan, if you perception. Relegated to the h 
can; from now on, to buy one attic one may find many frames | oe Oth 
little gift, or the materials for that could be transformed. Old shaped ther 
one,veach week. A Christmas white enamel or shiny oak frames 5 shaped 
bureau is a great help. In the may be treated as follows: With without h 
top drawer keep all the finished a piece of glass, carefully scrape a ae 
gifts; in the second drawer all off all the enamel or polish; 





those in process of making; and 
in the third drawer raw mate- 
rials, a scrapbook of clippings 
that afford suggestions, and a 
list of those whom you wish to 
remember. In connection with 
the list of names it is a good 
plan to jot down ideas that are 
accidentally discovered. For 
instance, if Mrs. A sees a pretty 
hatpin holder in your room, and 








then sandpaper to a smooth 
finish. If the frame is of oak, 
and you have a soft brown print 
for it, the frame will be at the 
right stage when you have done 
this work, particularly if the 
frame is a bread, flat one. If the 
picture needs a darker frame 
stain the oak with a wash of 
sepia, or with a brown stain 
which may be bought at an 


seam 





SHAPED FOOT 





Bes 


says, ‘‘Oh, what a pretty hatpin holder! I 
wish I had one,”’ when she leaves make a note 
of her wish in your book. EARLY BIRD. 


artists’ supply shop. For a gray-toned print or 
engraving use an India ink wash, put on in any 
shade from gray to black. This will bring out the 
picture to the best advantage. It is amazing what 
results may be obtained from a battered old frame 
and a really good print. Mrs. A. V. 


Numbered Brass Tacks for Fly-Screens 





ORNSTARCH 





’ - ' Above we show the BURSON and the hers’’— 

Why Not a Trash-Chute When Building? turned inside out—note the difference. 

| Many houses have a clothes-chute built in, The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
with openings for dropping in the soiled 


lhink of a dozen dishes in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 





that you prepare most 
frequently; is there one 
that you would not gladly 
make better? Soups, 
gravies and sauces of 
smooth, creamy consist- 
ency ; finest pies; cakes 
that do not crumble and 
icing that does not run 
off; are not these quali- 
ties desirable? 

Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch produces them every 
time—easily, simply, eco- 
nomically. Send for our 
free book 

“Original Recipes 

and Cooking Helps” 
and learn many other 
for this wonderful 
made famous through 

Sixty-Six Years of Superiority 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N.Y. 


National Starch Company, Successors 


It Washes— 


You Rinse and Hang Out 


The new CorriELD PowER WASHER 
works itself. You turn on the faucet —the 
Coffield washes the clothes. Gets them 
spotlessly clean without the eternal rubbing. 
The Coffield gets deter results without 
rubbing! Pays for itself many times over 
by the saving on the clothes. 

_ Tub and cylinder are made of galvanized 
iron instead of wood. It won’t warp, won’t 


uses 
product, 


























next wash- 
Ing tor you. 


If we have no dealer 
in your town, we will 
ship direct, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Treat 
your clothes right. 












D 


< 


clothes, the chute ending in the laundry. 
A rubbish-chute could be built the same way, 
its object being to convey the contents of 
waste-paper-baskets, etc., to the cellar, or 
outdoors, to the barrel or box receiving 
the waste, which could be emptied when 
filled. Mrs. F. E. 


ved Unbleached Muslin for Window Curtain 
were a great success in one home. The color 
desired was dark green, and the curtains 
hung in straight lengths at each side, con- 
nected by a valance over white muslin cur- 
tains hung next to the glass. These gave an 
excellent effect in a green-and-white room. 


When Men are Left to Keep House 


At 


in the necessary absence of the wife or mother 
the following suggestions may prove useful, as 
they didin one household: The sofa-pillows 
on the couch in the living-room were re- 
covered with plain washable covers. Colored 
bed draperies were put away and simple 
white spreads left on the beds. The best 
large towels were also put away, and two 
dozen small hand towels were bought. The 
man liked them, as he felt he could be as 
extravagant as he pleased in using them; and 
the washerwoman liked them, as they were 
easier to wash than large ones. W.C.T. 
itumn Leaves for Christmas Use 
if gathered now, and carefully preserved, will 
give a pretty touch to holiday parcels when 
tucked under the ribbons which bind them. 
Mrs. C. 


To Wash Lace Curtains 


W 


try this plan, and find that your curtains will 
last longer: Shake out the dust and fold the 
curtains evenly, from four to eight times, 
according to their size. Now wet them, 
wash, boil and rinse, always keeping them 
folded until they are ready for the stretching 
frame. When they are washed in this way 
you will see that none of the fine threads will 
give way. ONE WHo Knows. 
hat to Do with the Children’s Rubbers 
is a problem which may be solved by the fol- 
lowing suggestion: Have the top or tread of 
the lower back stair taken off and put back 
on hinges. ‘The space under the step will make 


when it is not to be used during the winter, 
wash and dry it thoroughly, scouring where 
necessary with pumice; then wipe the stove 
with a cloth dipped in olive oil, or a small 
piece of suet wrapped in cheesecloth. It is 
best to do this while the stove is still warm. 


by tacking a strip of denim, ticking or other 
heavy material about four inches wide, all 
around the cleset, just below the clothes- 
hooks. To this pin your skirts. Fold each 
skirtband and pin through it to the denim. 


A Small Pillow for an Invalid 


may be bought at hardware stores and will be 
found useful when putting away the screens 
after the summer is over. ‘Two tacks with 
the same number should be bought: one to 
be put on the screen, the other to be fastened 
to the windowsill where the screen belongs. 
If this is done in the autumn there will be no 
trouble in sorting the screens the next spring. 
. i 


will be greatly appreciated; one that meas- 
ures ten inches by ten and is stuffed loosely 
with feathers, or, better still, with balsam pine 
needles. The small pillow may be tucked 
under an aching back, or will support a sick 
person when she is trying to lie on her side. 
Several small pillows are even better than 
one, and will prove a blessing to the sick 
person. CoMForRT. 


When Opening a New Pattern 


mark each piece plainly with the number of 
the pattern of which it is a part. When using 
a number of patterns for a variety of gar- 
ments one is often puzzled, when restoring the 
sections to the different envelopes, to know 
just where each belongs. Mm. Ki, 2 


A List of Household Articles that are Needed 


will prove a great help to the one who does 
the family shopping. Have in a convenient 
place a notebook in which to jot down the 
various articles that are wanted the next time 
some one goes to town. If, for example, it is 
oilcloth for the kitchen table, measure the 
table and set down the quantity of material 
needed, as well as the pattern or quality 
desired. ‘This little book, slipped into the 
shopping-bag, is vastly better than a list 
hastily written just before starting, when 
probably some important measurement will 
be overlooked. It is a help, too, in a financial 
way; for by confining one’s self to the list of 
articles really needed one is not so liable to be 
tempted by all the pretty things displayed in 
the stores. ‘TEXAS. 


Where Curtains Have Shrunk After Washing 


and are to be fastened at top and bottom 
with rods, run the rod through the top hem 
and fasten securely; then dampen the goods 


as the best for her purpose. She gets the 
dresses ready made, sending to department 
stores for them, and buying also several yards 
of the same material as the dresses. She 
makes kitchen aprons of the extra material, 
fitting them carefully, and having well-shaped 
bibs with straps over the shoulders. Having 


known to have been put away safely some- 
where. A little book kept in your. desk, in 
which is written just where these ‘‘ put-away ” 
things are kept, will be the means of avoiding 
much trouble. CALIFORNIA. 


rust. Won’t swell or a good box for rubbers. Mrs. C. H. S$. with a wet sponge or clean cloth and you = ap ps rt treo 
» : : ; : rj me > aste > 1 ra sketches of clever new interio 
leak. Will give years An Idea for Washing House-Plants ve " ne soe bi fasten the lower rod. Let the treatments. Write today. 
of service ! : material dry on the rods. E. M. K. 
ae awe : is to take a square of table oilcloth, about : se : STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
rhe little motor is twice the size of the flower-pot, cut a small Narrow Elastic for Transom Curtains 318 Broadway 
extremely simple. hole in the centre, and from one edge cut the will be found satisfactory where there are no NEW YORK CITY 
The water runs it. oilcloth to the hole; then wrap the cloth rods. The elastic is better than cord, as it . 
All you do is screw around the stem of the plant, lapping over prevents the curtain from sagging in the 
the hose to the faucet the edges that were cut, and resting the cloth centre. ALABAMA. 
: on the top of the flower-pot. When you begin ? 
Let our to sprinkle the plants the leaves will be well Having Aprons to Match Her Working Dresses 
dealer putin washed, but no soil will be washed off, or even is an idea which has been adopted by a 
a Coffield wet. Mrs. C. C. W. woman who, after trying all sorts of gowns, 
and do your To Prevent a Gas-Stove from Rustin Bae eice SOS) ine See aes ee 


seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Co/fon, 
Lisleand Mercerized—and in all weights 
—a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib 
tops and out sizes also. 

Prices range from 25c up to 50c a pair. 

Ali dealers should have the BURSON. 
If your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 




































THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


All Through The House 


Many fine houses have SANITAS on 
the walls of every room. These houses 
are sweeter and cleaner to live in than 
any other houses could possibly be. 
Have just one of your rooms covered 
with SANITAS. Then you'll un- 
; derstand why. 

Printed in oil colors on strong muslin, 
; it cannot fade, discolor, tear or crac 
with the plaster. A damp cloth cleans 
’ it instantly. 

’ SANITAS for bathroom and kitchen 
is glazed like tiling. For the other 
rooms of the house, it is dull finished 
like paper, in most beautiful designs. 
SANITAS costs no more than good 
cartridge wall paper. 


Write to our special Depart- 
ment of ome Decoration. 
State which rooms you desire 
to decorate and receive, free, 





















Made Easy 


a Oa a number of aprons she can always look can obtain a better finish on your 
ites a cacas Send today for illus- | reate 2eds W & a wore : “ad, ; anh Ways 100 ou can obtain a better finish on } 
Suse MORON RX NS trated booklet | If a Sweater Needs Washing neat; and as they match the dress they are ——— fine table ane = 
RINSE AND HANG | try drying it on a coat-hanger. It will not be not conspicuous. COLORADO. nen ,plain cot ies, 

NSE Al ANG : TS : ; D, ' ‘pple 3 at work, with less 
OUT P. T. Coffield & Son so liable to stretch, and will keep its shape ‘ ; = / effort, expense, 
Gee 221) J ~ ! 9 @3 en 
much better. Ww. 2 C. Keeping‘a List of Things Not in Common Use and in one-fourt! 
M Paane th eee will save searching for something needed, and the time of the old 
More oset Space May be Cainec : 


method of hand 
ironing, by using the 


IMPLEX IRONER 


Lo at | In this way you will make sure that the skirt A Card Catalogue for the Ideas on This Page : ; 
To 4 ae aI ¢ “fla 4 ‘. Heated by gas or gasoline—1 cent per hour. Mace in size 
Fa f id will hang flat. oy ee: 2 will make them more useful to the readers. and styles to meet the needs of different households, to turn 
a quiet A box fitted with cards may be bought for the by hand or small motor. Easily operated by anyone 







table 
service 
use iy 


Knitted 


Send end. Such a catalogue, well arrange yi Made 
f : oe cnn te a catalogue, well arranged, will es 
a e For W hen You Have No Curtain-Frames always be ready to help you when the need Your i 
P dd pin the curtains the long way to the clothes- arises. B. <.. i i 
a ing. Free line, stretching the line quite taut; then Old Carpets t 
Saves table linen and Booklet. fasten another line directly under the first Cotton Gloves to Wear in Doing Housework 


china. Easy to wash. 
Inquire of First-Class 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 





Fasten a Small Pincushion to Your Dress 


when cleaning house; then every pin found 
may be put in it, and if a pin is needed it will 
be there, and you will not have to look for one. 
A needle threaded and put in the cushion is 
also helpful in case ‘‘just one stitch” is 
needed in some article. F.S. J. 


one, but as far below as the curtains reach. 
Pin the curtains to the second line as well, 
and you will find they will look almost as 
good as if driedon frames. Mrs. G.G. H. 


purpose at a stationery store. It should be 
kept in alphabetical order, and to make it of 
even greater use the cards should be separated 
by marker cards. That is, a card with ‘‘A” 
marked on it should precede the ‘‘A” group; 
then a card marked ‘‘B” should precede the 
ideas beginning with ‘‘B”; and so on to the 


are cooler and better every way than old kid 
gioves. If they are bought especially for this 
purpese get a size larger than those usually 
worn. Mrs. M. J. H. 








There are many other decided advantages in using t! e 
** Simplex ’' explained in our booklet which we send FREE 
on request. Write for it today. Where we do not have a 
dealer we will send Ironer on 30 days FREE trial. 

AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CoO. 

N 32 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ironing —— 











NEW YORK RUG CO. } 
401 West 124th St., New York, N.Y. | 


ALEX. ALLEN, Pres 


i 
Send for booklet giving full informa- ase 
tion as to prices, shipping, et 
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MRS. SIMPSON wrote for 
the NATIONAL STYLE BOOK 











cy We Made Mrs. Simpson a 


Suit Similar To This. 
And Now Comes This Letter: 


MRS. ROBERT J. SIMPSON, Portsmouth, N. H., says: 


“I am writing to tell you how pleased I am with my suit. The material you used is splendid, and the 
jacket and skirt fit perfectly. Your tailors could not have made it any more perfect had they given me a personal 
fitting. J am delighted. The finish of a garment is something I always look at and this suit of mine is finished 
beautifully. Last, but not least, | thank you for prepaying the expressage. 

I certainly am glad now that | wrote you for your handsome Free Style Book and Samples.” 


Won't You, Too, Write for the “NATIONAL” Style Book and Samples? They will 
be sent you absolutely Free. You will be just as pleased as Mrs. Simpson was. For, after all, 
Mrs. Simpson’s experience is the same as that of over half a million American Ladies who have written 
how much they were delighted with “NATIONAL” Suits. And so we ask, won’t you, too, write for 
the “ NATIONAL” Style Book and Free Samples? It will mean an end to your dressmaking troubles. 


TAILORED SUITS 


MADE-TO-ORDER $750, $35 


NEW YORK STYLES 
Style Book and Samples Sent FREE 


The 20th Anniversary Number of the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 96-Page _ out of your ownchoice of our 400 new materials for Fall and Winter wear. 
Style Book (sent free) is the most complete and the most interesting ever | And remember, all the risk of fitting you and of pleasing you in style, 
offered to the American woman. It shows all the desirable new suits worn = workmanship and material —all this risk is ours. Wouldn't you like 
in New York this Fall. Wouldn't you like to select your suit from among __ to see samples of the new Fall Materials? You will be just as delighted 
them? At least, wouldn't you like to see all the reallynew,desirablemodels = with the workmanship on your “ NATIONAL.” suit as Mrs. Simpson 
as illustrated in our Style Book? And you can make your own choice of _ and thousands of other customers have been. It will fit you just as per- 









any of these suits, have it trimmed to please you, and made to your order _fectly, and be just as great a bargain, otherwise you get your money hack. 
“NATIONAL?” Poli 
The olicy 


GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This tag means“ your money garments to every part of the United States, no matter how 
back if you ask for it.’ large or how small your order. 


Every ‘ “NATIONAL” garment has the ‘ “NATIONAL | We pay all postage and express charges on all “NATIONAL” 


Learn what New York is wearing. Write today for the Free “NATIONAL * Style Book ard Samples. You will be interested in seeing the new Long 
Coat Suits, the new Trimmed Skirts and the other new styles for Fall shown in the Free ‘NA’ TIONAL” Style Book pictured below. In addition to all the New York Suits, 
made-to-measure, this 96-Page Style Book shows, complete, the following ““ NATIONAL” Ready-Made Goods : 


Coats Furs Boas Costumes Merino Underwear Kimonos 
Waists Hats Misses’, Infants’ and Rain-Coats Muslin Underwear Sweaters 
Skirts Plumes Children’s Wear Petticoats Corsets Hosiery 







cat _ THIS STYLE BOOK f 


And these Samples , f 


FREE ror THIS © 
COUPON | 
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V4 JUST FILL IN THIS ff 
COUPON National 
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*: Company 
a 221 West 24th Street 
od New York City 
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°° The Ladies’ Hon lo urr 
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" ‘NATIONAL ‘Shle Bak FREE. 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. : 


221 West 24th Street, New York City ff a 
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You'd be anxious, too 
If you knew what they know about 


Pillsburys Breakfast Food 


“ "9 


If you knew its dainty, delicious taste— If you 
knew how white, even, smooth, and creamy it 
comes to the table— If you knew that it is the real 
cream of the choicest wheat, cut into tiny pearly- 
white granules— If you knew that each little 
granule when served is a separate delicacy in itself. 


If you knew all this and had a steaming dish of 
such delightful goodness placed before you, you 
would eat and you would thoroughly enjoy it. 


We want you to know the genuine goodness of 
this delicious breakfast food for your own satisfac- 
tion —and the family’s. Get a double, air-tight, Nt Pes ey 
dust-proof package today and try it.. Then you'll Nis A 


understand. 


| Asa rei ae of quality, Pillsbury’s Best ooh iM TERILIZED 
| NG is made by the same Pillsbury, in the same mills. " THE WHITE HEAR 
PILLSBURY that make "THE FLOUR" that makes the best oF THE WHEAT KERN! 


- — cr c ty, ; ‘ 7 PILLSBURY WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS COs 
B 1D S eo bread, biscuits, pies, cakes, and pastry. MINNEAPALIS. MINN.U.S.A. 
i ee? Fe ae . : } 
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* ly 'inviting, the im- 
- promptu lunch- 
eon or tea. 
Excellent selections 
of Pickards may be 
- seeured from ex- 
clusive jewelers, 
art establishments 
- - and the better de- 
» partment stores. 
_ Send for our bro- 
chure ver the Phone 
-it is an interestin 
example of the ap- ° 
Propristeness of 
ickard Hand Paint- 
hina. 


WA Pickard 


-Ravensward - 
Chicago Illinois 













































Grand Rapids, 


FURNITURE CO. "incu: 


Ship anywhere ‘‘On Approval,” allowing 
furniture in your home five days, to be 
returned at our expense and money re- 
funded, if not perfectly satisfactory and 
all you expected. 

We Prepay Freight toall points 
east of the Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee line, allow- 
ing freight that far toward 
points beyond. 

We furnish Homes, 
Hotels, Y. M. C 








Clubs, 
. A. and other 









at 
whole- & 
sale 

prices 
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buys this large, luxurious 


High Grade Genuine 
Leather Turkish Rocker 
No. 1268 (worth $48.00). In 
style, comfort and durability 
it cannot be excelled. Our 
FREE catalogue illustrates 
Turkish Rockers and 
Couches from $12.75 to 


$76.0 
$9.00 


buys a 





‘* Bishop’’ Cot- buys this hand 


f on Felt Mattress. Sells S0™E€ High Grade 
Ba 


Buffet No. 573( worth 
$55.00). Made of 


lf es \, select Quartered Oak 
{ - _ ____ RY inany finish desired. 


at $15.00 elsewhere. 











length 50in. French 
Bevel Mirror 46x16 
in. Our FREE cata- 
log shows Sideboards 
and Buffets from 
$11.75 to $137.00 
i Our Free Catalog 
shows over l000pieces 
of fashionable Fur- 
niture. Everything 
from the cheapest 
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i 
$29.50 ~~ 
i ~! 
buys this beautiful Colonial style Brass Bed . 
No. 990 (worth $45.00). It has massive thatis goodtothe best 
continuouspillars2in. indiameter. Height ™ade. It posts you 
of head 59 in. Our FR/E catalog shows ©” Styles and prices, 
Iron and Brass Beds from $2.25 to $60.00. | Write for it to-day. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 13-25 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Write for this Cook Book 


Do you know that Salmon —the best 
fish caught, is capable of being pre- 
pared ina great number of most uncom- 
mon and appetizing ways? 

Here is a beautifully illustrated 
Cook Book which tells you how. 

The very names of the good things 
told about in this book are enough to 
temptan epicure —Salmon fritters, Sal- 
mon cutlet, Salmon curry, Scrambled 
eggs with Salmon and many more 
recipes—all splendid and all possess- 
ing greatfoodvalue,for Salmon isreally 
jJustas good as meatand movehealthful. 

Write for this free Cook Book and 
let it be your guide to good eating. 

ALASKA PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 


San Francisco, California 
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What Beins a Woman Has 
Meant to Me 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Mother ill we did not know how we could man- 
age without him. He promised, however, to 
return very early in the morning to attend to the 
fire and his usual morning chores. I had lost 
track of the time of night, but felt that it must be 
near morning, when Mother fellasleep. I thought 
I would lie down with my clothes on on a cot 
beside her bed, and was preparing to do so 
when somebody knocked quite loudly on the 
tack door near Mother’s window. I was sur- 
prised at this knock, but at once thought of the 
negro man, supposing that it must be near day- 
light and that he had found the door of the base- 
ment fastened. I opened the window intending 
to speak to him. As I did so a flood of strange 
sound came to my ears. It was as if a church 
door had suddenly opened and the music of the 
whole congregation were wafted into the village 
street. But I remembered that the negro man 
often sang at his work and I called him, but re- 
ceived no answer. I closed the window then and 
prepared to lie down, but as I did so the distinct 
knocking came again. ‘This time I went to the 
door and called loudly to the man asking who 
was there, but I only heard this strange singing 
sounding now near, now far, as if obstructed by 
closing doors. When I came back from looking 
at the various doors to see if some one might be 
about I looked at the hall clock and discovered 
that it was only three in the morning. As a 
matter of fact the negro man did not return until 
the evening of the next day. I did not in any 
sense connect this happening with Mother’s ill- 
ness and I do not do so now. I merely relate it 
because of its correspondence to the stories we 
have all heard people tell of strange things which 
they have construed into warnings. All that I 
know is that this happened. When I thought to 
lie down this loud, distinct knocking came as if 
to warn me not to sleep. The next day I knew 
that Mother was to die, but that night I was 
neither overtired nor grief-stricken. My nerves 
were not at fault; the thing actually happened. 


I Meet the Crisis of My Life 


T WAS seven days before Mother died, and I 

never left her bedside night or day. Before 
these days were over I had wrestled with all the 
powers of darkness. In the common affairs of 
life, emergencies of company, housekeeping and 
ordinary illness, my sister was always superior to 
me: though she was younger I looked up to her. 
But suffering and death were new to her. She 
had never known real trouble. She gave way 
and I saw that I was to be the strong one. Do 
you know these black nights when a soul is long 
in parting, when the body holds it with ghastly 
grip and presents to the watcher every fearful 
phase of dying? Do you know the grimaces and 
the babblings, the grotesque contortions and 
weak-voiced shrieking? After a few hours of 
this I came to know distinctly which were the 
real forms and which the phantoms. I knew the 
real voices from those which called to me from 
my crazed brain and my shattered nerves. ‘There 
was a narrow little hall in my sister’s house 
through which I had to pass many times in the 
night. Here I used clearly to hear my name 
called in a low, admonitory whisper every time 
I passed. One part of me was quite sane and 
composed. Not a tear did I shed, not a service 
did I spare. Sleep was the furthest from my 
thoughts. I was not tired. My mind was won 
derfully clear. I was collected and quiet. But 
the other me went wandering in the tombs seeing 
wild visions, fighting great birds with huge black 
wings, pushing aside grisly monsters, battling 
with tangible terrors. I do not know how long 
my outward calm would have continued, or how 
many days or nights I would have lived, but when 
all was over [ felt hardly any reaction and not 
much fatigue. 


Iam Alone 


N SUNDAY afternoon before her death on 

Wednesday I noticed a change pass over 
our mother’s face. The rigor of death vanished. 
Her features softened and her face took on a look 
of youth and happiness. Mother’s face was 
always a typification of a peculiar purity of soul 
Now a bright ray of light like flame or sunshine 
illuminated it and it fell prismatic upon the 
fluffy threads of her snow-white hair. There was 
no illumination or sunshine in the room. It was 
a phenomenon. I believed that it was her last 
moment, but it was not so. She called her sister, 
who was with us, to her side and tried to talk to 
her. It is impossible to describe the expression 
of childhood that came upon that dying face. 
But she could not talk. Suddenly without con- 
scious thought I began saying the things she 
could not say. She wished to recall some little 
episode of their childhood and to hear the names 
of the children they had played with years before 
I was born. How did I know? For ten minutes 
I talked absolutely without any volition on my 
own part, and those who were listening knew 
that I was speaking her thoughts. I have since 
read of this illumination that sometimes falls on 
the dying, and the explanation of it. I cannot 
say that I believe this explanation. I only know 
that I saw it with my natural eyes. 

I wish Mother had died then with the light 
upon her face. It was her last conscicus mo- 
ment, but death was not to be cheated of any of 
its horrors. A few minutes after her death on the 
seventh day of January—forty is such a hard 
birthday for a woman at best—my_ husband 
came into the room where I was standing alone 
in that blank, tearless distress which is so much 
more killing than any paroxysm of hysteria or 
despair. When I am totally wretched I have a 
way of leaning against the bare wall: a pathetic 
attitude—there is little support in a bare wall. 
It is this man’s bitter misfortune to be without 
the gift of speech or the power to arise to a com- 
forting or protecting attitude. I never heard 
him say, ‘‘ Do not worry—I will take care of you,” 
and God only knows how women need such 
assurances. It seemed to me now that he must 
evince some of this protecting care or I would 
die—some substitute for the tenderness I had 
lost must come to me. I turned to him. ‘‘You 


must help me,” I said. But in an instant I saw 
that he could not. He was deeply grieved. He 
loved my mother. He pitied me, but he did not 
know how to take me in his arms and tell me to 
be comforted. I do not blame the man for this. 
The leopard cannot change his spots. Affection 
was foreign to his nature. I remembered that it 
was for him and for his kind of love that I had 
left my mother and almost broken her heart. I 
was alone. If pain can pay off a score like that 
the debt would have been quit that day. 


My Mother Lives Again in Me 


M* HUSBAND went out of the room pres- 
ently and with his going I felt a wave of 
actual despair. I groped and finally ‘‘caught at 
God’s skirts and prayed.” What was I to pray 
for? Was I to ask that my husband be regen- 
erated, be made suddenly to see my awful need 
cf a man’s tender care? But I knew better. If 
God had meant to grant that prayer he would 
have done so long ago. No, my prayer would be 
wordless. I stood silent, my face against the 
wall. Suddenly I remembered my sister. The 
thought came to me that she had no children. I 
remembered my two daughters who stood to me 
in exactly the same relation as I stood to her who 
was gone. I realized that my sister’s grief must 
be infinitely worse than mine. There is no 
surer cure for bitterness than this: mourner 
turned comforter is grief turned to rejoicing. I 
felt Mother’s immortality throbbing in my heart 
and veins and tingling in my fingertips. Mother, 
alive in me, was calling me to action. I remem- 
bered how her courage in affliction had always 
sustained me—how the sight of her fragile form 
upheld by indomitable will had upheld us, 
though we were all younger and stronger than 
she. I realized the destiny of the human race; I 
saw that death was only the natural, the ex- 
pected; I accepted my suffering not as a special 
blow upon me but as my inevitable share in the 
human heritage. My weakness vanished. I 
came out of the room quiet, sane, capable—I, 
who had been born excitable, non-methodical, 
easily given to tears. 

‘There were details to attend to, and there was 
Sister to comfort and sustain, and there was life 
—colorless and joyless it seemed then—stretch- 
ing out before me. I suddenly knew what 
Mother’s mission had been all the years since 
Father died. ‘There is a horrible loneliness in tak 
ing up our stand at the outposts of life. I dreaded 
being the oldest—I trembled at the thought of 
being the strong one; but if I had an opportunity 
of being to any human soul in any sense what 
Mother had been to me, could I afford to shirk? 


The Afterglow 


HOEVER has lost a mother who was to him 

what my mother was to me knows how 
closely she stays with us after she has gone. It is 
a common belief that the feeling we have for our 
mothers is universal. In a sense it is, but I am 
convinced that there are various degrees of 
nearness even in motherhood. The congeniality 
between Mother and me was very remarkable. 
It is foolish to suppose that she did not mean 
more to me than many people’s mothers mean to 
them. But I do not claim that none ever loved 
a mother as I did; this too would be foolish. 
Many people will understand me when I say that 
after she was gone whatever I saw or heard 
waked a thought of her. Since she is gone no 
breeze sighs that is not her breath, no brow: leaf 
taps the threshold that is not her step. If the fire 
talks in the quiet room it is Mother’s voice; if a 
chair sways in the firelight it is Mother sitting 
there. I read a book with Mother’s eyes, my pen 
moves by Mother’s hand. I used to pray to Ged; 
now, unconsciously, | pray to Mother. No 
phase of the day or the season but means Mother 
tome. The robins sing to her in the springtime 
and the winter snows drift with dreams of her 
This is Mother alive in me; it is semi-conscious 
memory—blood-and-bone memory. Mother 
alive and Mother dead are also the same. So 
this consciousness of mine will be perpetuated in 
my children or received into the great intelligence 
when our race is run. The highest achievement 
of the human race is a noble personal character 
We aré too prone to ascribe this noble personal 
character to people after they are gone, but the 
truth is that not many people attain the actual 
heights of nobility. 

During the long days while she was dying 
while her strong and splendid brain kept it 
command of ruined physical forces mechanically 
after all the organs of being had ceased their 
functions and reason had gone and the soul kept 
up its fitful glimmering—I was dying with her 
But after the soul had parted and the tides of my 
existence flowed once more in their wonted 
channels her resurrection began. Year by year 
her old friends say to me, ‘‘How like your 
mother you grow!” Why should I not, when | 
am my mother—when [ feel her consciously 
living in my body and my brain? 

I have been gay and glad since Mother died, 


though I never believed I could be so. I have 
known laughter and pleasure, but never with 
quite the old abandon. Before she was gone I 


was well accustomed to pain. Grief and humili 
ation and disappointment were familiar com 
panions, but there were times when life appeared 
to me with the full joy of earliest existe: 
There was a rapture in the sunshine, an ecstasy 
in the mere living, quite as fresh as childhood 
ever knew. This clear exuberance of life has 
never come to me since she has gone, though the 
years I have lived have been in many ways my 
happiest ones. Is this because part of me is 
lying in the grave—and knows only dimly when 
it is raining or shining or the spring birds go 
lilting low over the thick grass in the little 
country graveyard? 


ce 


I had now reached middle age. I was facing, 
though little I dreamed it, another crisis in my 
life that was indeed to awaken me in a way that [ 
had never imagined. Of this I will now tell you. 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 













Let Us Send You 


a sample bottle of the famous 
George Lorenz perfumes. 


We want every woman in the land to 
know and enjoy our delicate, fascinating 
scents, which have taken the highest 

4 awards in this country and France. 
( Here are six peerless odors, each pos- 
- sessing the marked individuality that dis- 
tinguishes the George Lorenz perfumes. 


Triumph Violet 
Manxie 
Miracle of May 


Tiiumph Rose 
Hexenblume 
Mountain Mist 


Enclose 10c (silver or stamps) with the 
coupon below, and we shall send you a 
trial bottle of any one of the above ex- 
quisite, high-priced perfumes, together 
with our 







Special Atomizer 
Free 













You must give your 
dealer's name to get the 
atomizer free. 


The 
George Lorenz 
Company 


New York, N. Y. 
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What an appetizing aroma! Such 
deliciously flavored soup! And 
no end to the number of ways in 
which it can be prepared! Green 
corn always in season, and free 
from husks and hulls, is 


(The Heart of the Kernel) 
Don’t class it with canned corn, 
for it’s different. You can pre- 
pare Kornlet in an endless variety 
of ways. 

Look for recipes on every wrapper. Valuable 
book of recipes sent free on request. 








ra If your grocer hasn’t Kornlet, 





‘ write us. 
rt i ' The 
2 Soy y Haserot .. 
tA Canneries 
eT Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 









One Eaten with Each Meal Relieves Stomach Troubles 


what medicine does unnaturally 
where medicine weakens. 


A Food, Not a Medicine 


means-——to prevent 
cisorders and to overcome constipation. 


delivered prepaid at your door. 
full of interest free on request. 








31 Winfield 8t., So. Norwalk, Conn. 





—— {NDIA 


DIGESTIVE BISCUIT 


A nutritious, palatable, appetizing food, contains 
the tonic, digestive and laxative properties of 
wheat, rice and barley, supplying the natural 
elements lacking in ordinary diet. It does naturally 
it strengthens 


Its mission is to aid digestion by natural 
stomach and bowel 


Ask your grocer or druggist for it. 
if they haven't it, send us their names and 
Ve ts a box or $1.00 for three boxes 
Booklet 


The New England Food Company 











Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome — cheaper than wood — 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buya 
fence until you get our free catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 

| 408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana 
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Buy it ““ Knock Down” 


in the 


And Save Iwo-T hirds 


The finished parts of a | | (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
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| WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT | 


OUR DOUBLE SELVES || Specially Made for Hair Bows 


— that’s why 


)YoROTHY)AINT 
IBBONS 


(for Hair Bows and Sashes only) 


stand up and keep their freshness—no matter how 
often they are tied. The knots never slip because 
they are held by the natural “cling” of pure silk, 
guaranteed by the famous mark — 


the recognized standard of ribbon perfection. 


complete piece of furniture, 
including fastenings, Mission 
stains, etc., are shipped to 
you in a compact crate. r 
You need only 
to put the parts 
together, put on 
the stain, etc.,ac- 
cording to sim- 
ple instructions 
—an hour’s work 
and it is done. 
Every piece is Siscgrageean 
selected oak. As she received it. 
You save—(1) in the factory 
cost. (2) in the factory profit. 
(3) all the dealers profit. (4) 
% of the freight. (5) cost of 
finishing. (6) cost of expen- 
sive packing. 
I absolutely 
guarantee -you 
will be satisfied 
that I will sell 
you beautiful 
furniture at 
about one-third 
of what a dealer 
would charge 
for a similar 
piece. I will 
instantly re- 
fund your mon- C,C, BROOKS 
ey and freight 
charges if you are not satisfied. 
You do not risk one cent. I have 
made this statement as strong asI 
know how, Thegoods warrantit. 
My system is revolutionizing the 
furniture business just as my 
knock-down system has revolu- 
tionized the boat building business. 


My free catalogue is a revela- 
tion in economy in artistic 
furnishings, showing 40 
pieces from $2 to $25, suit- 
able forthe home, office, lodge 

or club. Send for it today. 















which Mr. Hanna drank without knowing what 
it was. His new mind was sensitive to alcohol 
as to everything. On the way home in the 
trolley-car a drowsiness overcame him, so that 
even after he recovered the memories of beth 
states he never remembered that ride nor how 
he got to bed. But when he awoke it was as his 
former and true self. 

The past six weeks had vanished. He did not 
know where he was nor how he had got there, 
and thought himself the victim of a practical 
joke. Curiously enough, he had a soreness in the 
shoulder from his fall from the carriage. For a 
short time each of the two personalities came out 
on top in turn, neither remembering anything 
of the life of the other. Then there was a sharp 
struggle between them. For half an hour, during 
which the’patient lay apparently dazed on a sofa, 
the two battled for supremacy. At last they 
made terms and united. Mr. Hanna became 
himself, with the memories of both states. 


1 
his old memory he gave him two glasses of beer, 





































Six or Seven Distinct Personalities 


UCH cases of alternating personality are very 
common. A case is on record in which one 
personality was calm, sensible and in good health, 
while the other suffered from extreme hysteria. 
When the well personality was, so to speak, in 
| the cellar it had complete control of the right 
| arm, and besides knew all the thoughts of the 
sick one. It used to write notes to the physician 
telling him of the sick one’s thoughts po warnin 
him of attempts at violence. This so infuriate 
the personality up above in the bat-haunted 
belfry that she struggled in vain to control the 
arm, called it a liar, and in helpless anger and 
derision nicknamed it ‘‘Old Stump”’! 
Sometimes the second personality has many 
memories of the ‘‘real” state, gains control of 
mind and body for weeks and months at a time, 
thus becoming so complete a personality that 
expert physicians have mistaken it for the first 
and labored in vain until they discovered their 
error. Under successive shocks of hysterical 
emotion three or four, even six or seven, distinct 
personalities develop, each with a sharply-defined 
C. C. BROOKS, Pres. character, each pe sway of the Woes for a 
Brooks | spell, sometimes in rapid succession, and the | 
Manufacturing Co. | | whole family leading a most dramatic life of it. 
1510 Ship Street Now here is the most difficult matter of all to 
Saginaw, Mich. 


There is true economy in Dorotuy Dainty Ribbons | 
because they last so much longer than the ordinary 
kind, which crinkle and crack after one or two wear- 
ings. Dorotuy Dainty Ribbons are a/ways fasci- 
natingly ‘‘pert,’’ smartly stylish. For all ages of 
ribbon wearing they charmingly fulfill their pur- | 
pose of beauty and service. 


Look Jor this 
pr lurveonu 

evervy 

Dorothy Dainty 
package. 


SAMPLE 
RIBBON 


If your dealer does not sell 
Dorothy Dainty Ribbons send 
us his name, with 32c, and 
we will mail you immediately 
a beautiful taffeta hair bow (any 
color) 3% inches wide and 40 inches 
long. This is a sample offer and only 
one ribbon will be sent to an address. 


Two Ribbon Books 
Free 
If you send us your dealer’s name we 
will send you two ribbon books free. 
One fully describes the entire line 
and pictures the goods almost as real- 





Dorothy Dainty ribbons 
are packed in three ways: 


Single Hair Bows 


Each bow in a neat, attractive unsealed 
envelope, z0c and upwards. 


Hair Bow Sets 


Six beautifully assorted bows, $1.90 
and upwards. 


Sash Sets 


One sash and two matched hair 
bows, $1.75 and upwards. 
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2 ryan : ; Look 
understand—a matter so difficult that until istically as the ribbons themselves. = for this 
lately the most experienced physicians have had The other isa Guide to the Use of Hair mark 
only the fuzziest notions of it. But I think we can Ribbons, written by the noted Fashion 

















| 3 , : : , 2 on the end 
| get at the truth. Even in the extreme case of Mr. authority, oie Seago Edwards gies of ever. 
° Hanna, where all memory was gone, the patient It gives valuable inlormation as to the NOROTHY DAINTY 
The W. F. Waist | | retained a few of the powers of the conscious mind. wearing and care of hair bows and HAIR “7"—- 
For Girls | He could move all his muscles. Moreover, the sashes and how to select ribbons to 


highest faculty of the conscious mind remained— 
curiosity, reason and judgment. On the other 
hand, he had some of the powers of the subcon- 
scious mind—telepathy and clairvoyance. ‘This 


suit certain complexions and costumes. 
No sewing buttons 


on these Waists. 
The Buttons Button On 


Your child can put them 


SmMirH & KAUFMANN 
567 Broadway, New York 














on as well as you can reassortment of faculties is typical. ‘The new per- 

The Best Made Waist for : onalities have at most a piece of the consciou 

Boys and Girls Ever Made mind joined to a piece of the subconscious mind. 
Designed by the ; 





How does this happen? It seems very myst 
rious; but a second thought will show that it is 7” ee ] 
really what one would expect from the very 
nature of the mind. The mind, as we have seen, 
can do its work only by concentrating—which 
means by splitting up. You who are reading 
these words have many memories extending over 
many years. But in trying to understand a diffi- 
cult question you have switched off everything 
else you know, forgotten everything else you can 
do, as easily and completely as you might switch 
off an electric light. When you dream the same 
sort of thing happens, only then you cannot, as 
you can now by an effort of the will, recall what 


Mother of Many 











Splendidly made throughout, durable, shapely, 
comfortable, what you have been looking for. 





3oys’ Heavy Winter Waists 50c you are, what you know and can do. If you are 

soys’ Skeleton Waists - . . . 25¢ | | agood subject for the hypnotist he can make you | ye Path 

\ rly oe gape attached same isc | remember almost anything or forget almost any- | if re a cn 
Girls’ Cambric Waists (like illus.) . 50c | thing, do almost anything or not do it. For Age cent wk at. 
Girls’ Cambric Waists, 2 pr. Garters 75c | | ¢xa@mple, there is a little portion of your brain | 
Girls’ Heavy Waist (plain) 50c | that makes your index finger move. At a word 


Extra Card Taped Buttons a. the hypnotist can switch off that portion so that | 
Extra buttons free with each waist. | you cannot move that finger. Another little por- 


| 
| 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. State | tion of your brain enables you tosee numbers, and 





Here is a couch cover of remarkable 
beauty —a_ reversible, Gobelin cover, rich and heavy. 
Three yards long and sixty inches wide in the cloth, with 
a heavy knotted fringe on all sides. Art colors —soft 
reds and greens, 

The first time a Gobelin pattern has been reproduced 


in this country in a tapestry that is perfectly $500 


reversible. The priceis. . 


size and name your dealer, Agents Wanted. still another words. By a single command the 
Write for catalog. 


WM. FRANK WAIST CO., Bradford, Pa. 


HAIR approva. 


We are the Largest Manufacturer in the World of Hair 
Goods and Toilet Requisites. 


Switches from $1.00 up 


hypnotist can make a page of figures, or this page 











of print, seem a blank. The same sort of split- 
ting up may happen in the subconscious mind. 








The Conscious and Subconscious Minds 


N ONE sense of the word we all have many 
personalities. When the digestion is out of 
order the memory becomes bad and things that | 
we usually do easily cost an effort,or perhaps we | 
can’t do them at all. 
become cross and sour. 















Our very dispositions | 











; ; : But this marvelous human mind, which can be ‘ . . : : . 
2 oz. 22 in. switch $1.25 split up into so many fragments, which unite inte ; fai l “y IRN reader 
2' oz. 24 in, switch. . A seceded deep Acie econ ily’ er is like | It is a fair sample of Artloom value. We want every JOURNAL reader to 
Lscawelent seer aateb sh 2.50 prs ger. ack Saae cuk Gallen oe an wth | know the Artloom Curtains, Couch Covers and Table Covers — how important 
eatherweight stemless switch, b a , Ol ’ oe aint Ichi 2 2 we , f fective f ce. 
in. long, natural wavy. 4.95 | sentence or chapter—which then in itself becomes they arein furnishing a modern home how w onderfully effective for the price 
6 oh ald s. S25 a minor unit. Or better, it is a unit as an auto- Ask to see them the very next time you go shopping. Y our dealer has 
Fi sagpees we doe ay 11 PRET y 4 mobile is a unit. You can take out the motor | them or should have them. If he hasn’t carried them in the past he is probably 
inest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 d it t ter f the well, Vi : : : - é | 
Gray, Blond and difficult shades costa little more. | or. mga he apne megs a oe gas 1 oy con putting them in this season. If he can not supply you, write to us for the 
Coronet Braids $6.95 | pln ee ae Tin « "oe oe | name of One who will. Identify by the Artloom label on every piece. 
Billie Burke Curls . °°. 7.65 | Stee 2? ka » 


! sonality.” Again, certain parts of the automo- | Your address on a postal card, sent to Department H, 
Wigs for men and women $15.00 to $50.00 bile, such as the various speeds and the steering- 














will bring you an Artloom book free of charge. 
Red on Heir F ig are under — — of oo = | Pp T Y MILLS Phil d ] hi 
“f° as the conscious mind Is under control of the will. 
Beautifying ree But to regulate other parts, even to understand PHILADEL HIA TAPES R , ea Caepee 
lhe book also describes upwards of 500 complete them, the driver has to get on his back beneath The Largest Tapestry Works in America 
lines of switches of every description. a ‘i ce the . 
the car—and even there he is liable to bungle! = 
E. BURNHAM The subconscious mind is like the hidden and 
Dept. 110,70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. | self-regulating parts of an automobile—with this | Die in open Rats and Witt’s Can 
exception, that being one of the most delicate and mice leave All heavy steel—! 






air, seeking 


mysterious works of the Creator it is very easy to : ' (7 
water = 


upset and very hard to mend. Some of its most 
marvelous powers are in relation to our bodies. 
Among other things it controls the action of our 
hearts and of our digestive organs. It is in even 


corrugated. Can’tdent 
Seam flanged and 


choicest food 
and grain for 
it. Bry, 
clean; never 











Made Qld 
From 

Your Carpets 
Send your old carpets 
tous. We will make 
them intobeautifulrugs,and 
return to you freight 
paid. A postal 
brings price list 
illustrated in 
colors, with 
full par- 

ay ae ticulars. 
. — ss Address, 


Allen Rug Weaving Co., 951 Michigan St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





















more wonderful sympathy with the whole nervous 
system. Unlike the conscious mind, it will always 
do the things it is told todo. ‘‘ Mental science” is 
the science of making it dothem. It is ascience of 
which we are only on the threshold. Religion 
is a very important aid, and so is a strong and 
cheerful frame of mind. With many it is a con- 
viction that the subconscious mind is the great 
physician and healer of the future. 

NOTE — In the next issue of THE JOURNAL 
(for November) Mr. Corbin will write of an 
amazing instance of plural personality, telling 
‘*¢ How One Girl Lived Four Lives.” 


leaves amark. 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


Ready for use, 
All Druggists —15 cts. a box. 
It yours hasn't it send 
us 25 cents for one box 
or 60 cents for three 
boxes, delivered pre- 
paid, 

‘THE Rat Biscu!ItT Co. 

42 N. Limestone Street 
Springfield, O. 






No mixing. 


| 
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eted. Heavy steel ba 
riveted top and bott 
No soldered place: 
split open! ‘ 

Galvanized insid¢ 
out,— no corrosiol 
rust. 


Will last for yea 
Always neat and trin 
Look for the yé 

label, Witt’s. 

lf your dealer hasn't W 
write us. We will supply 
direct — satisfaction guarante¢ 
Three sizes. Also Witt’s I 
three sizes each. 

Address Dept. 2 

The Witt Cornice Co. 


2118-2124 Winchell Ave., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


REPRE BOY OE 


| Strongest and 
Looks Best 
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If you wish to 
match hosiery to 
gowns or shoes 
of any color, ask 
for McCallum’ s 
153—made in 
every shade. 

If you wish 
men’s hosiery of 
medium weight, 
especially suited 
for evening wear 
with pumps,ask 
for McCallum’s 
No. 308. emergency use. 


styles. 


which is your guarantee. 


Send for our Interesting Booklet 
showing this season's «ost approved styles. 





has been on 
the market | 

for over fif- 
teen years and 
leads everywhere 
in popularity with 
ladies who demand 
best quality with cor- 
rect and attractive 







The best dealers everywhere 
keep them. Ask for them by 
name and be sure that you get 
(with each pair) the guarantee | 
envelope pictured above, | 


Inside the envelope you will 
find matched silk thread for 


If your dealer does not sell genuine McCallum 
Hosiery, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


RU Callum tz, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World. 











Health Shoe 


is different from every other shoe made 
it’s in the sole—the patented, thera- 
peutic cushion inner sole, which provides 
that supremely delightful foot-comfort you 
have longed for—no breaking-in required ; 
no more corns, calluses or foot troubles 
no more tired, aching, burning feet — en- 
dorsed by leading physici ians eve rywhere 


Combines Beauty and Comfort 
We want to send you our fine booklet — It 
showsall the styles and tells about the unique 
construction of Dr, Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties 
preserve and improve health, We will give 
youthe name of your nearest dealer selling 
this shoe. Write for it today. Address: 
JOHN KELLY, —: ROCHESTER, N. sy 
Makers of Wome *n’s Sh 10es. 
CHAS. A. EATON ‘CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 
Sole Makers of Men’ 
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Send 10c 
for a 
sample 


of 
W&B 


Swedish 
Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 


the hair without washing. 
Removes d ise ane ssive oil after brusl ling. Not 
woertons. A liberal ram and our pamphlet ‘* How to 
e ha name Hair’’ int - _o——— of ‘106. Regular 


per bas 


WAL pet & BETTS, i L, 170 Fifth pig New York 


OX. ) lealer old direct by 
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€ Contains valuable and 
instructive suggestions 
for everyone interested 
in Painting and Drawing. 











: } 
Lowest prices ever quoted | 

Engineer for high-grade supplies. 
Send Write fo-day—a post- | 
pname card will do. j 


SA 


408 N. HOWARD ST, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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if Yous, WANT AN Art t Ging 
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IRSHBERG ArT CO 





ENGRAVED 





100 aveppine $7700 


h Addit ional Hundred §2.25. 
i ty, latest st yles. 106 Eng sraved Visiti 
Old Er ish $2 Samples on request 


Btationer, 1333. 126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GEO. W. SEXTON, 


Delivered anywhere = x % _iek- 


MY CONFIDENCE WITH 
MY BOY 


By a Canadian Mother 


Z4HERE is an Empire of Silence. 
There is a gracious refraining 
from speech which is restful 
beyond telling amid the clamor 
of tongues. But when a little 
child brings the problems of his 
2% awakening, inquisitive intelli- 
4 gence to his mother her silence 
has no longer any grace or goodness. I do not 
remember how young my small son was when 
in our good comradeship he first asked me 
about his birth. Already he knew about the 
birds’ building their nests and laying and hatch- 
ing the eggs. He knew that inside the egg was 
the tiny beginning or seed of the baby bird, that 
the mother-bird hatched with the warmth of her 
body. I never spoke to him of fertilized or 
unfertilized eggs. I never anticipated his mind’s 
requirements. My part was to satisfy his ques- 
tionings and be prepared for his problems. He 
knew, too, of the apple seeds i in the little ‘‘rooms”’ 
in the “‘mother- apple’s” body. So it was no sur- 

prise to him to know that he, too, had been a tiny 
seed- ror My in Mother’s body long before he was 

big enough and strong enough to come to live in 
the glad, happy world. 


at 


E HAS never heard any nonsense about a 
stork’s or a doctor’s bringing a baby. He is 





‘hugging the dear secret to his tiny heart that he 


has always belonged to Mother, and that God, 
and not the doctor, gave him to her. 

I told him that there was a beautiful little 
room in Mother’s body, under Mother’s heart, 
where he lay, a tiny seed-baby, waiting to begin 
to grow, and that when the right time came the 
tiny seed began to grow into him. He asked me 
if 1 knew he was there, and I told him I did. 

‘‘How did you know I was there, Mother?” 
he asked. 

Then I told him that as he grew bigger and 
stronger he used to move his arms and legs, and 
I could feel the dear moving of him, and my heart 
was glad because I knew that soon my baby 
would be in my arms and I could look at him 
and love him and care for him. 

To be sure, I told him that this was a very 
precious secret between him and me, and was 
something we would never discuss unless we 
were alone or with Daddy. And he has observed 
a discreet and knightly silence that has justified 
my speech. 

I wish I could make you hear, as I have heard 
so often, the low-breathed, contented ‘‘ Yes, 
Mother” that always ends our little confidences. 

1 think one reason for the success of my exper- 
iment in Truth has been the attitude we have 
assumed to Nature in all her manifestations. | 
never showed any surprise at any question or 
observation. 

We treated life as a normal thing to be thought 
of and spoken of reverently but simply and natu 
rally. His body and all its functions were never 
treated other than respectfully and no flippancy 
of speech was ever entertained. He has no 
prurient curiosity, for he speaks frankly with 
me about anything he does not understand, 
unafraid of any rebuff or comment. 


oor 


“HIS spring we raised some chickens for the 

first time. He is now five years old and has a 
small three-year-old sister. ‘They both came to 
the barn with us when we arranged the eggs and 
set the ‘‘dear mother-hen.” 

Of course we chatted about the possibilities 
that lay in each tiny egg and looked forward to 
the coming of the baby chickens. All the three 
weeks of hatching their interest never waned. 
And then one sunshiny morning when we went 
out to pay our respects to the hens, oh, wonder 
ful miracle! instead of eggs—dumb, inert, life 
less eggs—when we lifted up ‘‘Big Darky,” 
there was a moving mass of ‘‘ peeping ” fluffiness. 
Chickens! We all reveled in it and joined the 
children in their reverent enthusiasm over the 
wonder and delight of it. 

To some it may seem a far cry from baby 
chickens to human babies, but not so to the 
child. His mind has an instinct for analogies 
and likenesses, and regardless of needless detail 
he accepts facts and relations when they are 
presented to him without equivoci ation. And 
my small son and daughter recognize already in 
the emerging of a chicken from an egy the uni 
versal type of birth. 


or 


NE other day stands out in my memory. It 

was the fifth anniversary of our marriage and 
the children were sharing in the joy of the domes 
tic celebration. As the anniversary hour crept 
on I gathered my boy on my knee. 

‘*Come, Son, and Mother will tell you about 
the day she and Daddy were married.” 

His eyes shone. I told him about the cere 
mony, about the minister, whom he knew well, 
about my dress, which he knew well, too, for 
it was still doing valiant service!—about 
‘*Grandfather’s” walking with me down the aisle 
and leaving me at last to stand beside the white- 
souled, knightly ‘‘ Big Daddy,” about the musi 
and the friends and all that he could com 
prehend. His interested little face was full of 
response 

‘And was J there, Mothe 

“Yes, my son. You were a little seed-baby in 
Mother’s body. You and Mother have always 
belonged to each other.” 

He snuggled up, glad of the eternal belonging 

“Did you eow [ was there?” 

‘No, Son,” I replied, ‘‘but God knew, and 
He knew that some da ay the little seed-baby 
would begin to grow and then I would have you. 

‘‘Yes, Mother,” he breathed lowly, in reverent 
gladness. 

‘‘ And was Helen there, too?” 

‘*Yes, Son.” 

3yv this time the small year-old sister had 
crept to my side and had pulled herself up 
beside us. The son of my heart leaned over and 
patted her lovingly. 

“Once you were a tiny seed-baby under 
Mother’s he: art, Helen-girl, and I was there, too 
—loving you! 

My heart leaped for joy, and forever and for- 
ever I knew the blessed reward of my venture of 
faith. 
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Will Stand a Bull Dog Strain 
BELDING’S GUARANTEE TAG 


is an insurance policy 


against nipping or fading. tithe ae alle 


has this tag attach- 
ed it is probably 
sewed with cotton 
or an inferior grade 


of silk thread. i 


BELDING BROS & fe i 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
Silk Manufacturers, New York and Branches 


For Home Sewing use 


THE BELDING BRAND 


102399 J 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT. 
THIS ARTICLE IS SEWED 
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Tilustvation of clothes ¢ rug el 


Buckingham Garment Holder- 


Does Your Clothes Closet Look Like the Upper or Lower Illustration? 


If like the lower one, buy 
Buckingham Garment Holder which 
will insure your skirts always being 
in good condition and increases your 
closet space. 
The Buckingham Garment Holder can be 
attached 
wall, 


any handy place—closet doors or 


and will make the crowded, mussy closet 
roomy and orderly, and the crumpled, shapeless 
skirt neat and graceful. Consequently it 1s 
highly appreciated by all women who take pride 
Will hold upto 12 skirts or petti- 
coats and is equally 


good for trousers. 


in being tidy. 








Lowe? 
same Clothes closet 
NOT equipped 
with Buckingham 
Garment Holder. 


Justvation 
equipped with Buckingham 


Garment Holder 


The 
Buckingham 
Garment Holder 


is made of the finest 
between which garments are 
slipped and held ticht by 





$175 


springs, 
merely 


springs. 


steel 


sub 


Requires no adjusting—cannot get 
out of order—lasts a lifetime— 
always liberally guaranteed 
If your dealer not handle the 
suckingham Garment Holder we send 
direct, express prepaid, upon receipt 
of price $1.75. 


Money back if not satisfactory. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE COMPANY, Dept. L, 175-177 Pte St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dry Goods Merchants will be particularly interested in our large Display Rack. 


does 


Fok ler free. 
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The Reduso Corset for 
Large Women a, 


Fleshiness need not be unbecoming /AG@jyea 
The REDUSO will improve the 


figures of over-developed women. It 
accomplishes remarkable results with 
the greatest ease, effecting a posi- 
tive reduction of from one to five 
inches, entirely by its scientific 
construction and entirely without 
the aid of cumbersome straps or 
harness-like devices. 

REDUSO, Style 770—A(as pictured) for tall, large women. 


Made of very serviceable white couti! or batiste, with three pairs hose 
supporters. Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00. 


REDUSO, Style 772—for short, large women. Made of dura- 
ble white coutil and batiste, same construction and hose supporters as 
style 770. Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00. 

REDUSO, Style 774—a most desirable corset for tall, large 
women. Made about one inch longer below the waist line than style 
770, but of a material specially woven to withstand extreme wear 
and strain. Three pairs hose supporters. Sizes 19 to 36. Price 


REDUSO, Style 775— another model for tall, large women. 
his garment is perfection in all essentials of this type of corset. \ 
Fabric is the finest self-striped imported coutil, richly trimined and 
especially boned to insure extra flexibility and undoubted strength. 
Sizes 19 to 36. Price $10.00. 


NUFORM Corsets 


are the popular corset for all women of average figures. 
That precise hip-fit, the correct modish lines of latest 
fashion are attainable with marked success by 


wearers of the NUFORM. 


“The Most 
Your dealer will show you countless attractive 


& aa ; 
models insuring ideal results for your special figure. 
eautlru oman Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00. 
id WEINGARTEN BROS. 
377-379 Broadway 
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on any throne,’’ and the most powerful —and yet, who knows 


her? Do you know the truth about the Russian [impress ? The W. B Beauty Book — FREE 


Do you know the most fascinating royal love story of modern 





—the most fascinating booklet compiled — containing many pages of health-giving 


times, the dramatic rise of a poor German princess to the advice — interesting statistics about the perfect form—the use and making of 


splendor of the Russian autocracy, the intimate facts concern- beautifiers at home—the art of lacing and corset fitting, and valuable information 

ing the home life of the world’s loveliest and poms va queen? about improving the face and figure. Profusely illustrated and artistically printed. 
; : ; Write to Weingarten Bros., 377 Broadway, New York City. 

Woman's Home Companion sent Kellogg Durland to 8 y y 











St. Petersburg, into the domestic circle of the Tsar, to get 





LITTLE BUCKEYE, 
$4.50 to $15.00. This in- 
genious stereopticon throws 
pictures the size of a sheet. 
We furnish one set of slides 
FREE. You can make others 
from your kodak films, or 
on glass with pen and ink. 


POST CARD PRO- 
JECTOR, $5. Will show 
any post card, photograph, 


the real love and life story of this mystery-shrouded imperial 
beauty. ‘*The Romance of An Empress’’ in the October 
Companion tells that story —fearlessly, with the interest of a 
novel and the power of established fact. 














magazine or newspaperclip- % The newest style Shur-On 
“ : : ae 6eas ange 5 ; splints ess 
And the October number is worth reading for other 2g ler pa lle oscil On and off with one hand 
- i . if All the spring is in the neat finger pieces—no coil 
reasons: e¢ Shall We Own Our Home or Pay Rent?’ qos a chines easy to operate, no springs to break— and the bridge is rigid and always 
: r 7 2 re parts to get out of order. keeps the lenses in proper position before the eyes 
solution to the problem that will sooner or later be a vital issue Furnish endless amusement ‘ = get, = re bn ron] Shur-On qualities 
for old and young. Can be attached to electric or gas good looks, comfort and firm hold. 
j ; ite. ‘ B 2nHe . 2 =n } ad : ; A rr) Get the genuine ‘‘ Handy’’ Shur-On — look for“ S/20 
in your life; «* What Happened to Lucy Green in New York fixtures or will burn oil. Send for free booklet ‘*H.” © gat ee ae ec ee Been te at es 
4 ° Wg 2 3 reputation. Ask your optician. Shapes to fit < nose. 
—a first-hand account of what might happen to you If you Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, O. pe Mitustrated book free. Established 1864. Z 
. . : ‘ " 3 fee ca E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., y ,N.Y. 
were seventeen, wore unstylish clothes, and were lonely, tired Makers of highest grade Stereopticons for scientific, Rams. 2. Rashevter Ay 


é 4 . 3 educational and amusement purposes, 
and inneed of work; ‘*Are Babies Moral?’’ and «*My Future 


Daughter-in-Law’’—two important subjects for mothers; 













' as a MADE FROM Christmas Gifts in Art Leather 
complete stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Octave Thanet, YOUR -) a DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
and the author of Eben Holden; seventy pages of practical OLD cAR , Catalogue and latest supplement showing many attractive and 





pleasing designs in l_eather Draperies, Pillow Covers, Wall Hangers, 
. x ys . . Not the ordinary kind, but Rugs worthy of any home Table Mats, Art Skins, Novelties, Calendars, etc., sent free. 
household departments an d a special Fall and Ww inter Fashion We want every housekeeper to send for our Free Catalog Our special approval offer enables you to hang one of our new 
. ° ° showing colored photographs and telling how we make old, pattern draperies in your h 
Section —_ all In the October faded carpet into new rugs any size, color or design that will before paying for it. 


outwear new carpet, lay smooth and always look nice. Send for Catalogue and Offer Today 


All orders promptly made, guaranteed to be satisfactory S 
untan Leather Company 


and returned FREIGHT FREPAID. Send postal today. 
ECONOMY RUG MFG. CO. 1740-42 8. 18th St., St. Louis, Mo. 710 Spring Street, Los Angeles 




















Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Section: 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 





Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 
Sectional Bookcases. 

Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product in 
large quantities, combined with our mod 
ern methods of selling direct to the user, 
enable us to offer a superior article at a con- 
siderable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


On Approval $100 Per Section 

> Freight Paid == and Up 

od ‘ Send for our latest Catalogue No. 4 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 

THE E. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office—Flatiron Bldg. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
is woman’s home companion in 600,000 homes. 
One Dollar will make it so in yours. Address 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
to Cents On All Newsstands 
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THE DEPARTMENT 


OF NEEDLEWORK 


wns In New York 


Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson: With Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 


OW would it be to start in right now to 
embroider a frock for next summer? ‘‘An 
embroidered gown’”’ seems to most of us 

“too much of a good thing” ever to be possessed. 
I think I can convince you that the work on these 
gowns, especially the dotted ones, is not difficult ; 
but you will still plead the amount of work —and 
that is why I am suggesting that you begin now and 
have your embroidered dress as your needlework 
all winter. It is really a good idea; no gown stays 
in style so long as an embroidered one—you can 
change it a little, and the fact that you always 
make up an embroidered gown as simply as possi- 
ble makes it a good investment. 

If the embroidery is not a difficult kind do not 
be afraid of doing a good deal of it on your gown. 
We want to realize that embroidery is an enrich- 
ment and we want to be willing to make it just as 
lovely as we possibly can. If we do not have 
time to work out the design well—that is, richly or 
even copiously—we should let it entirely alone 
and use our fabric plain. Short cuts to an em- 
broidered effect are a kind of apology, and as we do 
not need to apologize for not having embroidery 
we had a great deal better do without it. If we do 
have it then we want to remember that one of its 














No. 14064—Work Every Other Daisy- 
Petal Solid and the Alternate Ones in 
Outline Filled in with Seed Stitch 














Transfer patterns jor the two numbered designs can be supplied—No. 14064 at fifteen cents, 
and No. 14065 atten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number 
o} pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





A Tub Gown Embroidered in a Repeated, 
Partly Openwork Motif and Shadow Eyelets 


This Design in Snowballs is Heavy at the 
Bottom and Graceful in its Taper 








Lines Gives Dignity to the Design 


I_vening Gown of Gray Crépe de Chine 
Embroidered in White Twisted Silk 





The Use of One Motif Throughout the Long 


essential characteristics is to enrich, and that such 
ornament when it fails to give the impression of 
specialized beauty is better done without. 

Four of these gowns are lingerie; the remaining 
two are of crépe de chine. Crépe de chine is per- 
haps the most exquisite of all silken fabrics for 
gowns and blouses. It is sufficiently heavy to 
carry the embroidery, and yet it falls in the most 
graceful folds. When made over taffeta the com- 
bination is all that can be desired in the grace of 
drapery, with sufficient stiffness to hold its own. 
We are becoming educated in the right direction, 
in the hand-embroidery which is appropriate on 
clothes—that is, we have fortunately started with 
white work. Now we are verging into solid white 
on a delicate ground, as in the lovely evening gown. 
It is gray crépe de chine worked in white twisted 
embroidery-silk in satin stitch, relieved by 
“‘Seeding.’’ The effect of the white lustrous floss 
on the crépe is that of wrought silver or a frost 
work, always an exquisite suggestion. 

Now whoshall say that when we know more we 
may not venture to embroider in color for gowns? 
Imagine the lovely Morris shades of blue, green 
and rose, which we can blend from the back- 
ground up to the ornament which shall shade 
again back into the ground. 











No. 14065 —Gown of Linen or Silk Dec- 
orated with an Embroidered Scallop of 


Dots and [lowerets 

















Mrs. Wilson is always glad to hear jrom any one interested in her pages in The Journal, 
and she takes pleasure in replying to any letters asking about the work. But in all cases a 
stamped addressed envelope should be inclosed. 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Associated Bell Companies 
ONE POLICY— UNIVERSAL SERVICE — ONE SYSTEM 








DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE } 





ma,\V ERY day brings a new use— 

™ anew requirement. It is the 

Telephone’s Burden not 

only to keep pace with busi- 

ness development, but to camp con- 
stantly a little across the frontier. 

Can you imagine a city, as cities once 
existed, made up of several ‘‘ quarters’’ 
to each of which was confined a 
population which spoke a _ separate 
language ? 

You, as the average citizen, would 
be forced to learn several languages, or 
to go about the city with an interpreter 
—a process that would seriously inter- 
fere with your business. 

If, instead of using different lan- 
guages, the people of a city used differ- 
ent telephone systems, the result would 
be exactly the same. You would 
have to keep each particular brand of 
telephone. 

It is nobody's fax/t that this is so. 
The Bell companies are not responsible 
for the fact that a nation’s convenience 
demands the use of one telephone 
system, any more than they are that 
one language for a nation is better than 
a collection of provincial dialects. 

The associated Bell companies, with 
their singleness of purpose and unity 
of service, are responsible, however, 
for doing their utmost to provide 
the system that wholly fits this recog- 
nized condition —that prevents the 


2¢lelephones 


Burden 


endless and expensive confusion of 
many systems. 

The Telephone’s Burden is to cm- 
brace in oze comprehensive system all 
that a city, or the whole country, needs 
in the way of telephone service. 

This has made the telephone univer- 
sal, It has brought you the greatest 
possible number of subscribers with 
whom to talk. 

It has been flexsbility of the Bell 
management that has secured the most 
reasonable rates in the world for an 
adequate telephone service, and made 
it universal. 

This progress would be impossible 
in the future if the flexibility of man- 
agement were made inflexible by un- 
wise interference. 

The widespread work of develop- 
ment and maintenance carried on by 
80,000 employés should clear your 
mind of doubt, if any exists, that the 
associated Bell companies are working 
with and for the public, striving by the 
most progressive methods to provide a 
telephone service at a reasonable price 
that will take your voice anywhere 
that your thought goes, or your friend 
goes, or your letter will travel. 

The Bell service is diligently keep- 
ing pace with the country’s progress, 
in full knowledge of existing conditions 
and the necessities of the future. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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Pick Out The (stersiecSleapert 


As we sleep, so we live. A 
poor night’s sleep means crusty can prove it— may we? 
and cross business or home life Our 144-page book ,*‘ The Test of 
the next day. Time” —not a mere Catalogue—s 
There is one way to practi- an interesting tllustrated volume 
cally guarantee perfect slumber on sleep. We mail it, free, on re- 
—buy an Ostermoor. quest; send your name on postal, 


OSTERMO OR 


MATTRESS ’ 


The superiority of the Ostermoor is in the way it is made, Any one Can 
buy cotton, even of the high quality used in Ostermoor Mattress if they will, 
but only the exclusive patented Ostermoor processes can make the light, 
elastic, springy Ostermoor sheets. Only our processes can produce the com- 
fort-giving, non-matting, resilient qualities of the genuine Ostermoor, It is 
germ-proof and vermin-proof and moisture- ‘proof. 

When you buy, be sure that the name “‘ Ostermoor’’ and our trade-mark 
label is sewed on end of the mattress. Then, avd ‘hen vn/y, will you have a 
genuine mattress. 

Buy of your Ostermoor Dealer. If he has none in stock, we 
will ship direct, express prepaid, same day check is received 

30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, money returned if dissatisfied. Send for our free book,** The Test of Time.” 
and ask for the name of our authorized dealer in your vicinity. Don't go to anybody else for an Osterinour 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth — NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co, Ltd., Montreal 


This isa strong claim, but we 




















FRE 


This book will save you from $12 to $30 when you pur- 
It explains how the best and 


s in the world are made, and 
tells you how to “ 


chase a stove or range. 
finest stoves and range 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 
From Factory to User 


Are heavily made of highest grade selected mate- 
rial, beautifully finished, with all new improve 

features. “ Guaranteed for Years,”’ 
backed by a million dollars. “ TLoosiers” are fuel 

A child can operate thei. 


ra Ye ~,, Sold on 30 days freetrial. No Freight to pay. 

: > WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK 
and Our Special Free Trial Offer 

Hoosier Stove Company, 201 State Street, Marion, Indiana 


savers and easy bakers. 


Stove and Range Book 


{B64 pages Free 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 








know the best.’’ 


Base Burner 











How to Bake finest Cake 


om HSDOWH PREPARED CAKE FLOUR 


Swan's Down Prepared Cake Flour is especially prepared for making finest } 
cake. Awarded Grand Prize, 
Ask your grocer. Write at once for ‘* Cake Secrets’ 
tested recipes and othe r valuable ink ae: 1 on Successiul cake baking. Sent 
free with your grocer’s name. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Dept. @, Evinsville, Ind. 





St. I ar Exposition Sold only in packages. 
* booklet — 32 pages finest 














A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath 
As invigorating as a Sea Bath. 
Softens Hard water. 

25 Baths 25 cents. 







“BATHASWEET: 













BATHASWEET RICE POWDER 


Vegetable and Antiseptically Pure. 
Relieves Sunburn and Chafing. Softest Baby I: 
and Face Powder. White or pink 
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ooklet. Different Shapes for Different Mouths | 
Avrrep H.Smitn Co, 84 Cuampers St. New YorRK. K. | 
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How to Enamel a Bedroom 


It’s the simplest thing in the world to 
enamel a bedroom— woodwork, furniture or » 
bed—if you have the right enamel andknow \~/ 
how to use it. ¢ 


You can put it on smoothly, evenly, with- 
out a brush mark, and have a glossy or dull 
finish, whichever you prefer, if you use 


Neal’s Enamel 


ACME QUALITY — 


The label gives all the necessary direc- 
tions for a successful and satisfactory job. 


Neal’s Enamel, Acme Quality, comes in | 
all colors, shades and tints, from snow fF e 
white to deep reds, blues and greens, so | 
you can make your room conform to any 

colior scheme you desire. 


The Acme Quality Text- 
book on Paints and Finishes 


is a valuable book for every house- 
holder. It tells what finish to use 
for every purpose in and about the 
house and how to use it success- 
fully. 
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Send for it — it’s free. 





Ask the practical painter about Acme Quality New 
Era Paints for the outside of your house. 
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For sale by leading dealers 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 
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A Veil Design of Unusual Daintiness for the 
Baby. The Open Net Does Not Exclude Air 


HIS variety of Flemish lace is one of the 
most attractive kinds of hand-made lace, 
owing to the simple methods of the stitch 

and the plain material used for it. It willappeal 
especially to the least reliant yet ambitious 
worker who desires to produce an artistic piece 
of material that is equal to the comparative 
standard of simple, good lace work. 

The pattern requires very little originality in 
handling and no strain of thought for color 
tones, as the designs are carried out in all 
white. 

It is one of the several kinds of lace origi- 
nating with Flemish women. Even to this day, 
as in years past, the mothers and grandmothers 
in the lace-working districts of Flanders wear 
caps of this lace work. It may also be adapted 
to a variety of uses, including edgings, inser- 
tions, yokes, collars, berthas, flounces, blouses, 
skirts or gowns, and it is especially well suited 
for caps, veils and scarfs of dainty design like 
those shown on this page. 

Flemish lace must not be worked tight like 
embroidery, but loose, as if raised on the net 
without padding. The Flemish women always 
put starch in their caps, making them very 
stiff, so they will stand out from the head. But 
for our way of using the lace no stiffness is 
needed, as that takes away the soft, lacy effect. 
Border designs, separate waists, light drapery, 
and crowns for hats and bonnets may be made 
with it. It is also very effective if used for 
making chemisettes and trimmings for even- 
ing dresses, and the square, Dutch yokes are 


very beautiful worked in a conventional pattern. 


A. Presentation Pillow for the Baby, Considered 
More Comfortable Than for Him to Rest on the Arm 














Flemish Lace Evening Scarf for a Young 
Girl. Exquisitely Dainty, Designed in White, 
to Wear Under a Wrap or Over the Head 

















3aby Cap — Second Size —of Flemish Lace. 
For a Littke Warmth Add a Silk Lining 


With a waist of this lace separate silk slips 
should be worn, as the net is so transparent. 

The materials necessary to make it are 
simply the cotton net, of fine or medium mesh, 
and the floss, with the pattern traced on linen 
or paper underneath. ‘The net must be very 
firmly and evenly basted to the pattern and 
around the edges of each figure so that the 
design will not be drawn out of shape in the 
working. A net of round mesh is required 
with suitable floss, twisted, and a needle with 
a large eye. The best of material only should 
be used. The stitches must not be tightly 
drawn, but loosely, and, of course, evenly to 
get the lightest possible effect and to prevent 
its looking like embroidery. When properly 
done it will stand ordinary laundering and is 
therefore especially appropriate for children’s 
dresses, caps and veils—anything that may 
require frequent cleaning. 

The designs shown in this article are those in 
use by Flemish workers and may be reproduced 
in large or small effects, according to the size 
of the work planned. Other figures, such as 
flowers, scrolls, fleur-de-lis, butterflies, etc., 
could be adapted for this work. In figures like 
fleur-de-lis and butterflies or large scrolls the 
plain part of the net in the figure would need 
to be darned with the floss in order that the 
figures may appear clearly. For this purpose 
two or more stitches could be darned in the one 
figure. A clearly outlined tracing of the pat 
tern to be made should be drawn first in the 
proper dimensions for the yoke, collar or cap 

as the case may be. 


























One of the New Dainty Lawn Dresses 


for a Very Little Girl, 


Showing Such a Pretty Way to Use Lace Trimming 














Design for a Dress Yoke Which, with a Little 
Elaboration, May be Made in Any Size 





Collar-Band for Chemisette, or to be Used Separately 
in Making a Dress Stock 

















Iustration Showing the Working Details of the Stitch 


NoTE— Miss Hadley will be glad to answer any 
inquiry concerning this lace if postage is inclosed a 
with the letter. Address all communications to her 


in care of The Journal. 











Chemisette Designed for Dress 
Trimming with the Collar-Band 






















PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 
NEW YORK 
The total value of the merchandize in the 
_,, Wanamaker Stores often exceeds twelve 
million dollars. It is such exceptional buying & 
selling that makes possible values like those be- 
low. The Wanamaker label in a garment is a 
guaranty of style, quality & good workmanship. 
lhose who order are sure to be pleased. If not 
there is the privilege to return within a fortnight 
anything not satisfactory. 





No. 173. Stylish suit, correct & easy in its lines & decidedly 
out of the ordinary for the price. Made of fine cloth ia black 
or navy blue. The coat is 30 in. long in back with new dip 
front, 34 in. long. Semi-fitting back, button trimming, new 
long sleeves & three pockets. Graceful gored skirt with flare 
& fold at bottom. See note about sizes below. Price $11.50. 

No. 133. Handsome suit of broadcloth in black, navy 
blue, or rich shace of brown. Stylish fly front coat, semi- 
fitting back, satin-lined, & 34 in. long. Full length sleeves 
with turn-back cuffs. Coat bound all around with band of 
satin; also satin straps & tiny satin buttons. Flare skirt, the 
center gores with graduating pointed straps of satin. Special 
price, $16. 

NOTE: The above suits come in sizes 32 to 44 in. bust; 
skirt lengths 38 to 42 in. Can be sent by express to any part 
of U. S. tor 35c to 80c, according to distance. 


Send for Fashion Catalog No. 65 


This handsome book teiis about the new fall coats, wraps, 
suits & wearing apparel generally. It is full of interest; 
well illustrated & free. ‘Those who write for samples of 
silks or dress goods are requested to state kind of material 
wanted, color, & about the price they wish to pay. Address 
all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Dhese garments are pro- 
duced through the best 
efforts of the three greatest 
firms known to the textile 
world, and are thereby 
trebly guaranteed. 


Ihey are made of a beautiful quality 
ilk like Hydegrade fabric, which i 
endered positively rain-proof by the 
funous Cravenette proces 


I yood Hydegrade cloth anil 
Cravenette proving are well backed 


p by the thorough ‘‘styley 


Hodgman tailori: 


Hydegrade Cravenettes 
Made by HODGMAN 


therefore means the best ana most 
economical coat you can buy for 
rainy ivs and shiny da 
lor Women, Misses ani! Chil- 
dren, in many smart styles 
PRICED from $5 to $10 a gar 
ment at all good stores. 
If you cannot find Hodgman 
Hydegrade Cravenettes at r 
tirecct / J 














label 


you are supphed 
“HODGMAN ’’808 B’dway,N.Y / 
rt 











carry it, we will send you a card of * 
Collar Supports, postpaid, for 10 cents. State 
size wanted. 

Silk Tubing Company, 315 East 103 St., New York 





‘‘NOPOKE”’ is the only gen- 


uine WHALEBONE collar 
support that may be worn with 
absolute COMFORT. 


It has ROUNDED ENDS that 


can’tpoke, chafeorscratchtheneck. 


Covered with silk of a particularly close weave 
ready to sew on—can be washed and ironed 
continuously without removal The whalebone 
in’t break through because it has no sharp 
corners or point 
All sizes—1o cents a card 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Nopoke.” If he doesn’t 
l Nopoke”’ 





“A School for those who wish to study art seriously” 


INSTRUCTORS 
\. B. Wenzell EK. M. Ashe 
F. M. DuMond Blendon Campbell 
lletcher Ransom George Brehm 
For Prospectus apply to 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
8.W.Cor. Broadway and 68th St., New York 
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New Yorks Newest Creations 
at Siegel Coopers famous Prices 


New York women are the best dressed women in 








(Cross 
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the world. By purchasing direct from America’s 
Greatest Department Store you can dress just as well 
as the most stylish women in New York, and save 
fully one-half of your clothing money in doing so. 


OUR NEW FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


is one of the most complete fashion guides ever published. |t 
puts the first choice of the New York market no further away from 
you than your nearest Post Office, because it illustrates in its 26 
pages all that is new and fashionable in Women's, Men's and Chil 
dren's Wearing Apparel, all that is new in Novelties and House 
oo Supplies. The prices quoted are lowest in America. We 
11 you in our catalogue how to save Express and Freight 
p RA es. We guaran 






HE revival of 
“cross stitch” 
is exceedingly 
inte resting from the 
craft-worker’s point 
of view. This kind 
of work is more 
nearly in the line of 


NA %,7°1 ve 
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HE two charm- 

ing borders 
shown in the cent 
of the page are 
taken from antique 
Russian towel] 
They are cross 
stitch, but they 


the onine of every pice No i , } t 
of merchandise sold ’ needlecraft than show quite a dif- 
Write for this Free Cat- 70X25A | 








alogue NOW. Address» 
Dept. A 48. 


Waist 


“more pretentious 


a good deal of the 


ferent treatment. 
The cross stitches 








YOUR GUARANTEE kinds of embroid- are done on the 
Cooper Co.’s Lib ery. The designer wy background and the 
“Guarantee 1s abs $390 is working with This Scarf is a Good Example of Shaded 8 : 


lute and goes with each 
article purchased from 
this advertisement or 
from our catalogue. 
If your purchase 
does not prove 
satisfactory in 
every detail, if 













straight lines, and to accomplish grace 
and spirit within the limitation of lines 
and angles is not nearly so easy a matter 
as it is when one is dealing with sweeping 


Cross Stitch and is Strong in Design 


design is left in the 
crash. This revival of the unusual method 
is very interesting, and it is excellent 
craft. Either of these borders would he 
lovely on a curtain. Be sure to get a 


muse wet curves. There is, however, something : good open-mesh linen ground for cur- 
prove the best very satisfactory in overcoming this diffi- : tains upon which you plan to do the 
her dnt culty and producing a spirited design \ work. There are so-called ‘ Bohemian 
rome pd iz within the limitations. This gives scope i linens” which are very like scrim, but 
us at our [= for craftsmanship. Certainly there is no 4 are of thread instead of cotton. 

pid elt L particular virtue in creating obstacles for é If you will only take pains in the se- 
moneyand { the sake of overcoming them, but to lection of your fabrics you will help us 
rs eh overcome an obstacle which is inherent wonderfully who are working to esta}- 
gronets po. in the nature of the material with which lish a feeling for good craft. Do not 



























advantages 
are all yours — 
New York's 
latest styles at 
bargain prices. 
The risk all ours. 


4 ’ 70 X 25 A. The 
No. 69X25 A i . “ Princess; ” A Pashion- 
Suit able New Waist, of excellent 
quality net, in white, ecru, blue 
or brown over Japanese silk ; 
the front is designed with a 
round yoke of embroidered 
net, combined with Valen- 
ciennes and art-stitch inser- 
tion, embellished with lace 
medallion; below the yoke 
is a panel of embroidered 
net, trimmed either side with 
lace ruffle; the front is further 
elaborated with tucks; short 
back yoke; new shaped lace 
collar; newest leg-o’ mutton 
sleeves, tucked from 
shoulder to cuff and edged 
with lace ; fastens 


in back; sizes 32 

i" to 44 bust; price $350 
) 69X25 A. New Shaped 

** Prince Chap Coat Suit, of 
excellent quality all wool 


broadcloth, in black, blue or 
brown; the coat is mace in 27 


one has to do is a most worthy feat. 
Loom-woven fabrics are made on the 
square mesh, and if the fabric is suffi- 
ciently coarse to show this mesh then it 
is worth while to conform the design to 
the texture, and in no way can we more 
fully incorporate the design into the fabric 
than by following it out in the fabric’s 
own structure. 


OU will believe what a wonderful 

amount of spirit can be got in this 
work when you look at the fuchsia design 
shown at the bottom of this page on the 
right. ‘This design is Russian in origin, 
and the embroidery is done on beautiful 
Russian linen, which is that exquisite 
oyster color due to sun bleach. ‘The work 
is a monochrome in red, not a glaring 
red, but a deep rose which tones in with 
the cream. You will be interested, per- 
haps, in using the separate elements of 





In This Scrim Curtain the Repeated Unit Worked 
in Blue and Gold is Most Effective 


spend your time on poor cotton mate- 
rials, when there are so many delightful 
inexpensive linens. There is a narrow 
Russian hand-made crash which costs 
only twenty-five or thirty cents a yard. 
It is absolutely lovely in texture and 
color, and is sufficiently coarse to be 
worked in cross stitch without trying the 
eyes. There is something very personal 
and individual about this linen. It comes 
in ten or twenty yard lengths, hand- 
hemmed at each end, pressed into folds 
by hand, and bearing the mark through- 
out of its hand manufacture. It is made 
by Russian peasants, and comes very 
near to the heart of things because of 
the intensely human touch upon it. 


HE swallow-design luncheon-cloth, 
shown below the towels, is made from 
this linen. Now don’t you think the join- 


ing of the narrow breadths is cleverly 


inch length, with stylish cuta- 
way front, fastened with bone 
buttons; semi-fitted back with 
side vents, trimmed with tiny 
bone buttons; velvet collar 
and neat turn back cuffs; three 
pockets; lined with good qual 

ity satin; the skirt is a full 
iy side-plaited model; each plait 

is stitched in graduated form 
* to below hips and terminates 
na graceful flare ; itistrimmed 
vithadeep loose told of self ma- 
¢ ioetal: well tailored through 
out; same style can be had 
in 30-inch length with plain 
collar at saine price. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust; skirt 


lengths 37 to 43 $975 


inches; price 
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These two offer- 
ings are distinctly 
the greatest bar- 








ae” Wovae he. ABER dg SORES fi PR sects iyi 
»fore have we 


anaila to offer ; . “if The Background in the Borders of These Towels is Done in : 

4 . » ‘ , ‘ . F F = . an: 1? 30 |6'The ce: is 1e 
<a hed eahendid this design, and you can do this i Maroon Red and Indigo Blue with a Touch of Gold managed? ‘The seam is covered 
velues. There will be a you are not ambitious enough to with a line of cross stitches, and 


pe Ee eee demand od pinta attempt the table-cover in full. the hem is turned up on the right 
void disappointment by send- side and put together with a line 


These fuchsia wreaths would be 


ing in your order early. The time to buy is NOW. ‘ : 
beautiful scattered over scrim 











of cross stitches. Then the swal 
THE 6G STORE ACITY IN ITSELF curtains, or used simply in the lows are embroidered in cro 
a SIEGEL EG; OPERG. am corners of a centrepiece or tea stitch in blue linen thread. This 
ane 9 pctegpe te msg th cloth. Speaking of scrim cur- thread is dyed with pure veg 
houses }. B. Pic oes sth set etibly Agents tains, you could use the little stiff table indigo, so you can hardly 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. rosebuds just as this other con- imagine a fresher, better piece of 











ventional unit is used in the scrim 
curtain illustrated in the centre 
of the page. Then there is the 
border between the lines which 
forms a finish on each edge of 
this broad band. You can use 


needlecraft than this makes. 








O NOT forget, now, to open 
your eyes a bit to the possi- 
bilities of straight-line designs 
Look for them especially in the 


Buy Furs of “Shayne” 


“America's Fur Authorities” 


° ; this separately if you like. It Eastern carpets and in the Italian 
ee oy some Styles ; will really be worth your while to filet, which is so extremely popu- 
aker s rrices xpress Prepaid make a study of this fuchsia tea- 


lar. Animal and bird designs 










The name “Shayne” on furs : it is . > ve aS ave ji > ¢ Jeme f 

Set means something. It is a guaran- cloth, = at ft = of the pag in ; ‘tl 5 : ; have ” them el clement ; 

ro tee of perfect satisfaction. examples of cross stitch which Charming Doilies in Two Sizes to Match This Luncheon-Cloth May be naivelé, which is an essential 
Vhirty-five years of real merit can be produced. Made on the Bias, with a Swallow in Each Corner charm of craft work. 


have made “Shayne” Furs fa- 
mous. Our reputation, our large 
stock, our manufacturing facili- 
ties and our exclusive styles 
are unequalled. 

We sell, direct by mail, the 
best and latest style furs, per- 
fectly fitted and at lowest prices. 
We save you money because we 
buy direct from trappers and 
make the furs ourselves. 

The beautiful stylish black 
Province Lynx Muff and Neck- 
piece as illustrated are remark- 
able values. This fur is very 
popular and stylish, is very 
lurable, and possesses a bright 

lustre. 

The Muff is large and flat, 
with drop paws and head neatly 
mounted. Itis be autifully mz 58 
—satin lined—13 in. wide 
top, 13% in. wide at aa 
14 in. deep at nose. Worth 


= our Special $4. 85 


The Neckpiece is made in Russian She awl colle ar de sign, with 
four large tails. It fits snugly around neck and extends a_ few 
inches below waist. It is 5 in. _ at shoulder, 25 in. long from 
neck. Lined with best satin. A §9.00 value — our 4. 90 
Special price 

_Mmu ft 


and Neckviece, specially priced for ‘the $9. 35 


“Bente. O.D. subje cttoex: umination; express prepaid 
if cash accompanies order. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Our 1908-1909 Style Book shows all latest fur styles with prices. It 
contains valuable information on care and selection of furs, It’s in- 
teresting and practical. Write for it today — mention Edition A 10. 


| JOHN T. SHAYNE & CO. 
167-169 State Street, Palmer House Corner, Chicago, Ill. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
e 100 in script lettering, including two - na 
pete vty Oy Eb0 Visiting Oarde, 6Oe This Tea-Cloth Belongs to the German Phase of Cross-Stitch A Graceful, Harmonious Design for Straight-Line Work. Embroider 
L, OfT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Design. Embroider the Buds in Pinks and the Border in Blue it in Old Rose or Old Blue on Oyster-Colored Linen 
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German Designs on Burlap 
By Mrs. Wilson 





This Embroidered Frame is Interesting in 
Photograph Frame in Greens. Especially Design and Pretty in Color 


Pretty for a Library Table 


The design is partly outlined in black, 
which is very effective. The scarf is 
on a silvery-blue burlap, which is 
pretty for a dining-room side table, or 
for use in any large room. 

The sofa-cushion in peacock-feather 
design is also on this silver-blue ground. 
The design is worked out in peacock 
blues and green and canary yellow. There is a 

little attempt at stitchery in this work, but 
it is very simple stitchery. The outer 

bands of the feathers are done in satin 
stitch, and the next band is a wide 
herringbone stitch, which allows the 
ground color to show through. 
The next band repeats the satin 
stitch, and the centre is satin 
stitch with a cross-barred dia- 
pering in yellow. The distri- 
bution of colors in this design 
is very effective. The work is 
entirely outlined in black. 
The flower cluster on the pil- 
low shown above is in three 
shades of terra-cotta on a 
terra-cotta burlap. This 
work is of a more pretentious 
embroidery; it is, in fact, rows 
of long and short stitch some- 
times called ‘solid embroid- 
ery.”” The edges of the petals 
are outlined in black, the rays 
made with a couched green cord. 
The cushion with the disk design is 
done on a natural-colored burlap. 
The embroidery is in pink and green, 
outlined in black. 
The two small illustrations above are a new 
departure in photograph frames. One would 


URLAP is a very good material 
upon which to do broad, effective 
embroidery. Its first qualification 

for art work is that it is likely to be - 14002 
excellent in color. Either it is a sort Effective Design of Full-Blown Flowers, Sixteen Inches 
of material which takes dyes well, or Square, Embroidered in Terra-Cotta Silk Flosses 
else especial care is given to the coloring. 
Natural-colored burlaps are the same shades as 
the natural linen. The blues are especially 
silvery—that is, they are well grayed and 
are most soft in color. Then the terra- 
cottas are warm and opaque. These 
splendid and _beautifully-colored 
fabrics are unobtrusive in them- 
selves, and are also very soft, so 
that the application of lustrous 
silks upon them is most effective. 
There is a new kind of fibre 
thread known as “vegetable 
silk,’ which has a most bril- 
liant lustre, and in Germany 
this thread is used to 
embroider on burlap. It can 
be had in this country, as it 
has begun to be imported 
this year, but, if one does not 
find it readily, the ‘Roman 
flosses”’ are a good substitute. 
Naturally the designs that 
would be used upon a fabric of 
this sort would be broad and 
effective. The schools of needle- 
work in Munich and Dresden are 
striking this keynote of broad and 
effective design for needlework, which 
Americans are likely to call “‘stunning. 
It is part of the general movement toward 
emphasizing craft in art, which simply means 
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Above is a “Between-Meal” 
Mat, Twenty-two Inches in 
Diameter, Decorated with Flat 
Embroidery—a Pretty Setting 
for a Terra-Cotta Fern-Dish 


These Sofa-Cushions, Which 
are Sixteen Inches Square, are 
Excellent Examples of the 
“Broad” in Design. The Motifs 
Present Sufficient Surface for 
Stitch and Color Varicty 





The Scarf Shown Below is Very 
Serviceable. It is Fmbroidered 
in Flat “ Satin Stitch.” The Ama- 
teur Need Not be Afraid to 
Attempt It 
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laying a foundation upon which the 
lesser arts may build up a structure of 
good technique. No branch of deco- 
rative art has suffered so in the general 
decadence of the so-called applied arts 
as has the ornamentation of fabrics, and 
for this reason we ought to rejoice in 
the revived interest in the craft. We 
ought first now to devote ourselves to 
the craft side of fabric work until we 
have cut a block, as it were, which will 
take polish—then we may venture to 
talk about ‘‘art needlework ’—at pres- 
ent a most insipid term because we 
know so little of needlecraft. 

A between-meal mat, the color of 
whic h is most pleasing, is shown above 
inthe centre. It isembroidered on terra- 
cotta burlap in one shade of pale terra- 
cotta and one of deep terra-cotta. The 
Arabesque design is outlined in black 
silk after these contrasting shades of 
terra-cotta are placed together. The 
edge is finished with buttonhole stitch, 
and the band within is herringboned 
between two black lines. This embroid- 
ery is very easy todo. It is a long satin 
Stitch made without padding. This 
between-meal mat is a splendid setting 
for a terra-cotta crock of ferns. 

On the right is a scarf with a kind of 
sun’s-ray design worked in three shades 
of yellow: one very pale and one a 
golden-brown with the intermediate 
golden color. The distribution of the 
Shades is evident in the illustration. 


hardly think of making photograph 
frames of burlap, yet they are quite 
light and dainty, and exceedingly good 
in color. The material for making up 
these frames can be had at most art- 
needlework shops, and the burlap can 
be bought at an upholsterer’s. 

Burlap has a prominent place in 
interior decorating. It is an excep- 
tionally good material for portitres, 
having the stiffness which makes it 
hang as well as a heavy fabric and yet 
being more manageable. To make a 
portiére seems to most people quite an 
undertaking, but as these door curtains 
are among the necessary household 
draperies we ought to find some eas) 
way out of the apparently formidable 
proposition. A burlap hemstitched with 
a deep hem at the bottom, an ! 
not so deep on the sides, in itse ik 
a good door-hanging. From having 
been counted a very humble material 
it has come to be considered a “‘ fabric, 
and this rise in its position is no doul 
due toits inherent qualities of excellence 
—namely, its ability to shed the dust, 
its great pliability and excellent color. 








Yio NSFER patterns for the three num- 
bered designs shown on this page can 
be supplied upon receipt of their price, 
fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
Order by number from your nearest dealer 
in patterns, or by mail, inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia 
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We Will Renew Your 
Old Winter Clothing 


leg us be mind readers for a minute: 
You are wondering what garments 
you will have to buy this winter, and 
how you can fix up some of your old 
ones to make them look like new. This 
is where you can use us, if you will. 
i Footer’s Dye Works is 
@ = a Fountain of Eternal 
=. Youth for clothes. 
No other establish- 
ment in the world 
is so well equip- 
ped for expert 
serviceinrenew- 
ing old fabrics, 
hats, feathers, 
gloves, etc. 
We have special 
processes and 
can do things 
that your local 
cleaner knows 
nothing about. 
You simply 
\ cannotknow 
the possibili- 
\ ties of this 
kindof work 
+ B\ without-on- 
sulting us. 
We have 
caused to be 
printed a booklet of 36 pages about these 
matters, and we want every reader of the 
Journal to have one, free. We will send it 
to you merely for your name and address, 
and will also enclose a booklet by Lilian 
Bell about dressing well on little money. 


This book'et will give you valuable information about 
cleaning and dyeing, whether you ever patronize us or not. 

We would like to show you the quality of our work. 
Distance need not prevent. We have special facilities for 
prompt service. If you have a piece of especially difficult 
work —a ball gown, fancy hat, or such like — let us show 
you how well we can take care of it. 

Anyhow, let us send you the booklet. Any woman who 
cares about her clothes will find it interesting. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Cumberland, Md. 


America’s Largest, Best Equipped and Most Complete 




























Cleaning and Dyeing Establishment 











Coward 
Shoe 





Coward G 


iped to the stru 


od Sense Shoe 


t i 
freedom of movement, yet fits pertect Its special constr 


vives utmost 

tion supports the ankle and 

remedy for, tlat-foot 

For Men, Women and Children 
JAMES S. COWARD 

268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 

Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


ection against, 

















The New Style 


» Anthony Bag 


isthe most stylish hanc 
bag tor the woman of fash- 
ion Made of the finest 
imported goat skin, in 
black, tan, brown, red, 
green, grey, and navy 
blue, and is the most 
convenient and practi- 







a shopping purseever 
designed. Made in 
three size Small size, 

01 8 


price + 








Sent 1 toa eipt of pr ‘ er hasn't it 
Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods. 
Avoid eap tation I t on seeing our label on every 


**Anthor sag and Bel 





genuine ’ I It. 
ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. ] 


Silk or Kid, direct to you from the manu- 
facturer ata great saving. Send for our 
new catalog. Elbow length Kid gloves 


at $2.00 and $2.50. Elbow length Silk gloves at 85c.,95c. and $1.25 


LONG GLOVE CO., Dept. L, 94 Warren St., N.Y. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS 


Economy and Quick Service 


Catalogue & Samples FREE 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


New York is the Fashion Centre to which every well-dressed 
woman looks for styles. Our Fashion Catalogue shows you 
the choicest of these smart creations and enables you to get 
modish New York apparel as readily as if you visited the 


Metropolis. 
Tailored Suits “%:.°... $7.50 to $30.00 
$4.50 to $12.00 


Separate Skirts “‘ 
Fall & Winter Coats “‘ $15.00 to $25.00 


Our style book also illustrates and describes complete line of 
garments ready to wear made up in New York's latest styles: 


Waists, Sweaters, Rai ts; Cost , Petti- 
coats, Ladies’ Coats, Misses’ Coats, Children’s 
Coats, Furs and Fur-lined Coats. 



















cxprenege | plies Fatt cat- 

or postans ; isfaction or 
any refund your 

of United money at 
tes. once. 











No. 1336 X. 
pretty lines as to be generally selected for dressy wear. Silk 
lined Brussels net, elaborately trinumed in Japanese effect with 
puffed bands of white Messaline and handsome Insertion both 
back and front. Sleeves ornamented with three rows of Val. 
lace, and collar, cuffs and chemisette of silk-embroidered net 
with handsomely finished Cluny Insertion and 98 
Val. edging. White only. Sizes 32 to 44. Price $4. 

No. 1304 X. This exquisite Skirt of best quality imported black 
Voile embodies all of the newest vogues, and every detail pro 
claims its suitability for dressy functions. Eleven-gored flare, 
trimmed at bottom with three wide folds of Taffeta with Taffeta 
buttons and three additional groups of narrow strapping 


SURE i ilk drop 
Mae HOUEE. Tre $11.50 sur pes” $15 


Write today for our new Fall and Winter Style Book 
‘New York's Latest Fashions ’’— mailed EE. | 
you desire samples of materials used in our 
measure garments, be sure to mention 


This very Frenchy Waist is fashioned on such 
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made-to 
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THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 


131 West 17th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only. 














No Agents or Branches. 














FREE _ pattern’ of this 18:Inch 
Beautiful Centerpiece 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing a 
hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until March |, 
1909, to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1909 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. 
new ideas and designs. Invaluable 
showing what and how to embroider. 
tions for working above design; over 125 pages of other 
designs; hundreds of illustrations; complete instructions 
for them a!l; diagrams for beginners. 


Colored Plates showing how to 
embroider popular flowers. Cen- 
terpieces, Doilies, Sofa Cushions, 
etc., in Wallachian, Lazy Daisy, 
Eyelet and Mountmellick; Coral 

ork Designs; Centers and Doi- 
lies on Huek; Centers and Doilies 
with Net Insertion; Hosiery De- 
signs; Dainty Christmas Novelties 

Send 16¢ for book and postage. 
One Transfer “Pattern No. 1131A 
will be sent you FREE. Ask 
for Pat. 1131 A in your letter. If 
more than one of this pattern is 
desired, then price is 6c. each for 
duplicates. Book will reach you 
in one envelope and FREE pat- 
tern in a separate envelope. 

Address 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 


Full of 
to embroiderers as 
Contains instruc- 





THE NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK 














FRENCH (224) GARMENTS 


We are the largest manufacturers and importers in the U. S. of 
genuine French Lingerie for women, children and infants. Our 
garments are exclusive—dainty things not to be found elsewhere. 
Corset Cover, nainsook, scalloped effect, silk ribbon drawn, 
daintily hand embroidered front, worked D 
eyelets, cut generously full, sizes up to 44, 
regular $1.50 quality, special 98c 

Infant's Slip, French hand made 
of soft finished nainsook, trimmed 
with thornstitching and fine 
tucks, edged with dainty val. lace, 
regular $1.50 quality, special 98¢ 
Write for New Free Catalogue H. 


The ParisShop <. 


P.O. Box 1356,Canal Street Aai/ orders 
near Camp, New Orleans, La. exclusively. 


























A Needlework Expediency 


By Mrs. Wilson 





Ladder-Work is Useful Here in Joining a Broad Hem to a Tablecloth 


OT infrequently the width—or rather the 
N lack of width—in a fabric very greatly 

limits the use of it. One is often debarred 
from using some of the excellent coarse linen 
crashes which would be suitable for bedspreads, 
for instance, because they are so narrow. The 
round-weave linens of such a quality as makes 
needlework upon them practical are rarely more 
than a yard wide. 

There are two ways of considering obstacles in 
general. We are most embarrassed when we 
undertake to get rid of an obstacle, and therefore 
the best philosophy, as well as the best art, is to 
make the obstacle a means to an end. There are 
a number of ingenious and artistic ways of em- 
broidering seams, and there are also delightful 
ways of adding hems in order to widen a textile. 


ERE are two tablecloths—above and below-- 

which are made four feet wide by the addition 
of these rich hems. ‘The linen, you see, is one yard 
wide, and each hem is six inches deep. Now this 
is the way it is done: the upper cloth is orna- 
mented and widened with Venetian ladder-work, 
and the lower one is enlarged by means of a but- 
tonholed scallop joined together. The ends of 
the cloths are not added, but are a part of the 
length turned up in the regular way. The strips 
for the full length of each side, including the end 
hems, are then cut thirteen inches wide. 

In the case of the upper cloth these strips are 
laid over the sides of the cloth a quarter of an 
inch and basted, and the buttonholing is done 
just outside this quarter-inch, both on the cloth 
and on the strip which is being added. The bars 
are carried across and buttonholed as the work 
proceeds, in the usual way. Then cut away this 
quarter-inch lap, which really takes away only the 
selvedge of the cloth, and a quarter of an inch of 
the added strip. It is now quite possible to turn 
the hem up on the wrong side just to the edge of 
the outer row of buttonholing. Take the hem 
ming stitches against this buttonhole work. 

The corner is a little difficult to manage, for it 
should be mitred on the wrong side. The ladder 
work should be run through the added hem on 
the corner so that it is on a line with the hem of 
the end. Lay the corner, face-side down, on a 
table and fold it squarely; then open it and cut 
away along the creased diagonal. 


HE other tablecloth should have a scallop 

stamped on the two sides of the breadth and 
the hem to be added should be made first. To do 
this, double a thirteen-inch strip on itself, baste 
firmly, and buttonhole the two sides together 
with.a button scallop. When this is complete 
cut the half-inch edge away, leaving the finished, 
scalloped, double band. Now baste this carefully 
against the stamped scallop on the tablecloth, 
allowing the scallop to lie over the half-inch 


edge. Proceed to buttonhole the edge of the 
tablecloth. When the point of the scallop of 
the tablecloth is reached take three button- 


hole stitches into three buttonhole stitches of the 
corresponding scallop of the strip to be added, 
then continue buttonholing through the cloth 
only until the scallop is complete. Commence 
the next scallop and work until the point is 
reached, then take three stitches into the scallop 
and into the middle of the next scallop on the 
hem to be added. When this is complete cut out 
the scallop on the tablecloth, taking care not to 
clip the stitches which hold the points together. 
The picture will further illustrate this detail. 
The corner must be especially managed as before 
and mitred from the wrong side. 

Not only are these very decorative hems, but 
indeed, when the work is finished, no one wou'd 
ever imagine that you had made them this way in 
order to get your tablecloth just large enough to 
cover the table. Cloths of this sort should fit the 
top of the table exactly—that is, they should not 
hang over the sides. ‘The monograms are carried 
out in a style suitable to the hems respectively. 


Now this suggests to me an endless variety of 
expedients which one may resort to in deco- 
rative needlework, for the sake of accomplishing 
a practical end. 1 always say that there is noth- 
ing impossible to the embroiderer if she possesses 
a bit of jngenuity along with manual skill. In 


real cut-and-dried dressmaking, you know, it is 
necessary to keep to very rigid rules. This is 
true in all kinds of professional house-decorating 
along the fabric line, and in upholstery work; 
but when it comes to needlecraft the careful, 
ingenious things you can do are without limit 


MBROIDERY, if it is good, will outwear 
almost any fabric into which it has been 
worked. So, frequently you have the problem of 
embroidery in perfectly gocd condition on a tat- 
tered fabric. Now the thing to do is to reapply 
this embroidery to new material. Suppose it is a 
blouse or frock; cut the new breadths and lay them 
over a smooth board or table; then cut from the 
old garment the embroidery in a square patch, 
with a few inches of material about it, and having 
pressed it carefully on the straight of the material, 
baste this to the new fabric in absolutely correct 
posit’on—that is, be sure the threads of the new 
fabric run straight with the lines of the old. 
Keep this work thus adjusted on the flat table 
until you have thoroughly basted it, then you 
can take it up, and after fastening it more com- 
pletely with fine stitches between the embroidery, 
follow the outline of the embroidery, which you 
can either see or feel on the wrong side, with a 
close outline of backstitch. This must be done 
on the extreme edge of the embroidery, and when 
it is complete you can cut away the old fabric 
from the right side in between the embroidery 
motifs. If there are narrow stems or lines it is 
more practicable to restore these on the right side 
by new embroidery. You can do this work so 
perfectly that it will seem exactly like the original 
embroidery. ‘The embroidery on altar linens is 
often transferred in this way, and if you are 
fortunate enough to possess bits of old Colonial 
needlework you can transfer them to the new 
ground so that they will be practical to use. 


“THERE are many charming ways of joining 

the narrow materials, and thus making the 
matter of seams an additional interest instead of 
a difficulty. For this purpose the ever-useful 
buttonhole stitch can be applied in many craft 
ways. An exceedingly clever way of putting 
seams together is to work a row of buttonhole 
stitches on the extreme edge, for a space of an 
inch or so, according to the size of the fabric in 
hand, and then catching the second breadth to 
this edge by three or four buttonhole stitches. 
Then work on the edge of the second breadth 
another two inches of buttonholing, and in turn 
catch again the edge of the first breadth with 
three buttonhole stitches. This puts a seam 
together by leaving slits between the buttonhole 
stitches which hold the sides together. It is a 
very ornamental and interesting way to handle 
the seams of portitres, in which case the button- 
hole work should be done in coarse flosses and be 
about a quarter of an inch in width. 

You will find Venetian ladder-work most 
useful in making up embroidered dresses, or 
even dresses which are not embroidered. If there 
is a bit of material which needs to be worked out, 
as on the shoulders perhaps, lay it over in a plait, 
then space it with the Venetian bar and cut away 
the material from the wrong side. Until you 
have tried it you will never imagine how won- 
derfully useful the Venetian bar is applied to 
shoulder seams, collars and cuffs and other diffi- 
cult little places in lingerie work. 


ANY of you have learned the lace stitches 


from working on the so-called ‘‘braid” 
laces; and this being the case you have open to 


you quite a profitable opportunity in learning to 
mend laces. So many girls ask me how they can 
earn money in needlework. Now I should say 
to you, confidentially, give your time and your 
skill toward learning to restore old laces and 
toward becoming clever in utilizing and making 
available old embroideries. You will find this a 
decidedly profitable profession, and it is along 
the line of craft needlework. A gocd craft is 
worth a good deal more than poor art; besides, it 
is practical; and if you want to earn money in 
needlework forget the art which requires a life- 
time of study and cultivate the craft which is less 
difficult to acquire; in other words, aim to be 
practical. 
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A Narrow Tablecloth Widened by Adding a Hem 








The 
Standard 


All ~ 












By the Yard, 20c, and Every Yard Guaranteed. 


The tub material with the perma- 
nent firmness of texture that permits 
of stylish tailored effects. Outwears 
twice over any other wash material— 
for 40 years the standard. 

At wash goods counters everywhere. 

Hydegrade on every yard. 
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Best shops now showing new Fall styles in 
Hydegrade Galatea Wash Suits 
stunning tailored garments for women. 
Hvgienic, durable suits for school-children. 
All shades and patterns. 
Hydegrade label in every suit. 
Send for Souvenir Postal Cards. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York— Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom. 















Buy 


Swiss E.mbroideries 


direct from 
the manu- 
facturers ! 
Finest 
Embroidery 
on best 
wearing 
material. 


Blouses 


of Batiste, 
Cashmere, 
China-and 
Louisine 
Silk. 


$3 to $850 


Dresses 
of Batiste, 
Cashmere, 
China-Silk, 
Silk-Chif- 
fon, Net, 

Pongee 
Crépe de 

Chine. 


$420 10 $54 


Delive 
“post and duty 
FREI 


to the homes. 


Write for samples and catalogue, sent free. 


Schweizer & Co. 


Lucerne (Switzerland) 

































(TRADE-MARK REG’ D, 66692) 








Dainty Things For Babies 


Send to-day for our illustrated mail-order 
catalog No. 15 containing every requirement for 
an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 

Hand-made goods our specialty 

Above catalogue containing a list of BABY'S FIRST 
NEEDS and a sample birth an I ment card will be sent 
n a plain pate 

ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 Lyman Bidg. Sprinefield, Mass. 
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( Smith's “Bali's Shop” | 
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efe 
zy stencil your 
EwiG your 
$ own curtains, 
table covers, lamp shades, cushion 
covers, kimonos, suits, child’s 
nursery, book covers, etc., in beau- 
tiful designs and colors. 
THE HERRICK DESIGNS Book will give youcon 
plete instructions ; show you how designs are applies 
without tracing or cutting; what fabrics and colors 
are used snd illustrate articles already decorw' ed. 
The Book contains fifty designs for your selec- 
tion and gives suggestions for making pretty gifts. 
Send 25 cents today for The Herrick Designs Book. 

















HERRICK DESIGNS CO., Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO | 
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You see such things represent too much to be experimented 
upon and possibly ruined with poor finishing preparations. 

Now there are practically two classes of wood finishes: 

One class consists of varnish stains, varnish, shellac and 
similar preparations — mere ‘‘surxface coaters’’ which hide the 
beauty of the wood because they are foo thick to penetrate the 
grain and cannot wear well because they are scraped off the 
surface by every scratch and blow. 


The Easiest and Most Economical Way to Make 
ote anything else, make or mar the rg mre and 
° influence of your home — they are the most in evidence 
Really Beautiful Is By 
i i And their attractiveness depends, almost wholly, upon the 
following the complete, explicit, and very fimish—for nothing can lend such elegance, Tefinement and 
in‘: {he Proper_Treatment for Floors, cheerful than finely finished woodwork, floors and furniture. 
Woo. work and Furniture,’’ which we will 
for your name and address on a postal. 
Thic interesting, valuable and handsome 
colors. It tells you how you can easily do 
the work yourself at trifling expense. It 


ssi 

and Keep Your Home [3 Floors, Interior Woodwork and Furniture, more 
and cost the most to install. 

simp directions and suggestions contained ‘distinction — nothing can make the home brighter or more 

gladl» send to you, free of charge, postpaid, 

book of 48 pages is profusely illustrated in 

tells you howto change the color of wood to 


voanati 1 re pel ym yo 8 noms The other class consists of Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes, 
i ind kept in perfect condition with the Johnson’s Wood Dyes and Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
style al 


Oil stains and water stains cannot be considered because 
they do not penetrate and they raise the grain of the wood, 
leaving a slivery, splintery surface. 

Johnson’s Wood Dyes are really dyes —not mere stains— 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, stains dry so quickly that it is very difficult to apply them evenly 
F Racine, Wi —they show laps —light and dark spots, and rub off. 

Station LH 10, wae — Johnson’s Wood Dye has peculiar penetrative power — it 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities. goes deeply into the poy of the wood without raising the 

Johnson’s Wood Dyesfortheartisticcoloringofwoods grain — bringing out all its natural beauty and actually coloring 
(14 shades) half-pint cans 30 cents, pint cans 50 cents. the wood, so that marring does not show light spots. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax — 10 and 25c packages and Johnson’s Prepared Wax is simply applied and polished with 
large size cans. Sold by all dealers in paint. a cloth—it gives a rich, subdued, lustrous and enduring surface 
which cannot be produced by any other finish. 

Unlike shellac and varnish, it does not show heel marks 
or scratches. 

When any part of a varnished or shellaced surface becomes 
worn it is necessary to refinish the entire surface; but with 
Johnson's Prepared Wax all you do is go over the worn part. 

The reason why Johnson’s is much better than any other 
wax is because it contains 20 per cent. more of the hard, expen- 
sive polishing wax than any other wax on the market. 

Therefore it covers a fifth more space — can be brought toa 
more beautiful and lasting polish with less labor and kept in 
perfect condition with the least care. 


least labor and expense. 


just send us your name and address on a 
postal now. 






















Shoe Leather for 
Style and Comfort 


What Paris endorses the world adopts. Paris ap- 
proved “Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid”— London 
and New York followed. ‘Today all the well-dressed 
world is wearing it, for it is good to wear. 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” is the latest thing in 
Scientific Leather making. It IS kid (goat skin) 
tanned to preserve the natural animal oils—hence 
it does not crack nor harden after wetting. 


Its soft bright surface makes it beautiful. Its plia- 
bility and softness allow you to wear a smaller size 
shoe. You can wear it longer and with far greater 
comfort than any other leather — yet it costs no more. 
Ask your dealer for it by the full name 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 
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Do You Realize that the women with the most 
/ 


beautiful figures you meet every day, wear ™ 
The DeBevoise Brassiere 4 


lines _you desire. 
ht auses deep 
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ther better figure 
entire satisfaction. 
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pire an Equally Seale’ Figure 

NEW FALL STYLES NOW READY 

Open Either Front or Back 
ainsoc Beautifully t 1 th lace, rit 


} rimmed with 1 


Made of Fine Batiste 
or embroidery, and 
with Full Circular Fre 


»k 









Write us today for} ed 

style is worn, stating dealer’s name, or send $1. Give bust measure. Dept. D 

Chas. R. De Bevoise Company, 33 Union Square, New York 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 





Style 1123—Open Front Style 1906—Open Back 
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656 FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. Read this offer: Either of 
the two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and showing any letters 


or numerals, but not more than shown in illustration (order by number 


Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz.. Sample 25c. 
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The Great 
ensation Machine 


The KING Sewing Machine has created a real sen- 


sation not only among manufacturers but all those 
who have ever used one. 


Dressmakers, sewing machine demonstrators and 
instructors—all who know this machine pronounce 
it the most perfect machine ever made— superior 
in every detail From Tread to Thread. 


Write to-day for the book describing the 


KING 


Sewing Machine 


You will learn why it is the sturdiest and strong- 
est—why there is little or no vibration while in 
operation — why it is so light running—why it does 
more work, finer work, more accurate work than 
others—why it never gets out of adjustment and 
how easy it is to get new parts in case of accident 
or emergency. 





If you have a machine—write—this book will be 
interesting—if you have no machine —write— it will 
be instructive. It is the most comprehensive sewing 
machine book ever published. 


The KING SEWING MACHINE is the only high 
grade machine sold direct from the factory. No old 
machines taken in exchange. No private rebates or dis- 
counts—but strictly one honest price for an honest 
machine — $33.00 delivered to any railroad station in 
the United States. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


A Wonderful Offer to Men and Women 


a college education. 

a musical education. 

a trip abroad. 

a trip through our country. 


Write for particulars. 


THE KING SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid gold and silver Pins, . | 

) Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free f | 

3 ntiites: Wain, ctternn Revdsoas of nae suhen to octh-and ctier. 630 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
ltt BASTIAN BROS. CO., 132 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The picture shows only one of the wo 
for 1908. | 


to choose from and fabric patterns innumerable. 


are most attractive. 
Whatever Style—whatever Colour is most becoming 


of every hidden part—of wearing quality— 


The H. Black Co., Makers 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FASHION FAULTLESS 


Coats SUTT.S Skirts 


for Well Dressed 
Women 


OLTEX Suits _ And not only in Suits. 








» 4 


3 ~The Coats—and the separate Skirts—WOOLTEX 
There are four hundred and seventeen other models merchants the country over can show you this season 


; . ; The prices are modest—surprisingly so. 
ah ig 7 will find among vay gearon «YY COLTER And with every garment, the maker’s guarantee of 


é ; 4¥ A) ‘~ a ~ is > « ars Sy ae Z 
And you may be as certain of the correctness of design, ve yal ron pact a pervice ae 
of thoroughness in workmanship, of the honest goodness Send 4 cents in stamps for Style Book No. 61. 


Ask the most progressive store in your city for 
As you are certain that there is no thread but wool. WOOLTEX Garments. 


Paris, France 
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You Must Dr 
A Chat by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Anna B. Westermann 


Ess witn Lconomy 

















4068 
A Graceful Length and Cut for a 
Semi-Tailored Coat 


HERE are one or two rules to 

remember when you must arrange 

clothes on a basis of strict econ- 
omy. First, buy few clothes at a time 
and buy them of the best materials you 
can afford. Wear these clothes out 
before you buy others, as it is a great 
mistake to buy a number at a time; 
this is equally true whether you have 
much or little to spend. You will find 
that well-dressed women always have 
few clothes on hand at a time, but buy 
them often. If you load yourself with 
a number at once there always comes a 
day of reckoning when they must all be 
changed and you have nothing actually 
new on hand. Avoid trash in every 
shape and form. Buy what you actu- 
ally need at the present time, and wait 
until another pressing need comes before 
you buy again. In this way you will keep vour stock of clothes fresh 
and in the fashion. Of course, I do not speak of women who can afford 
to let their fancies run riot, but onlv of those women whose every penny 
counts and who have the good taste and the wish to look well dressed. 


re 
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4066-4067 


TSEEMSa trite and stale piece of advice to begin by saying: ‘““Always 

have a good tailored suit on hand,” because the present law of clothes 
is such that it seems impossible to be without one; but, like so many 
other things, there are tailored suits and tailored suits. For instance, 
do not attempt to have one tailored suit that you fancy will answer two 
or three purposes; you must be as decided and honest in your wants 
for clothes as you are in your opinions. It is a mistake to get a half- 
way-trimmed tailored suit and say to yourself: ‘‘Oh, I can wear this 
every day, and vet it is dressy enough to wear for best with a fancy 
blouse.” Now, if vou can afford only one tailored suit, and your sum 
of money for it is limited, it is foolish to buy one with trimming, 
for you cannot have good cloth, good making and good trimmings 
in a modest-priced suit. Be frank and say: “Well, I can’t afford to 
dress up for a special occasion, but I must look well on all usual 
occasions, and so I shall buy the best tailored suit, without trimming, 
that I can afford.”” You will find that you are well enough dressed for 
all times if you are plainly dressed, and have a trig, well-kept air. 

There is such a variety of cuts in tailored clothes that to follow a 
“freaky”’ fashion is not only bad taste but it is reckless extravagance 
as well. When a style becomes pronounced and a fad in cheap grades 
of clothes it is already going out of fashion, and you will never see 
a well-dressed woman using it. Before I go further—-I do not want 
you to think that I am an old crank and have no sympathy with people 
who like “gay” clothes, for I have; but then I do not think that 
one style suits every person. I am a staunch believer in the person- 
ality of clothes quite as much as in the sense of taste. 


UT to go back to the actual clothes that a woman of the most 
moderate circumstances needs and can use to the best advantage. 
The heap, ready-made suits are not always to be recommended. nor 
to be depended upon for the hard wear that you will require of a suit 
of this kind. Therefore, if you have only from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars, and know something of dressmaking, it is better to put the 
large end of your money into material, and, with the help of a tailor, 
make your own suit—that is, make the skirt at home, and perhaps 
cut your own coat and then let the tailor make and finish it. Or have 
the tailor make the coat entirely, and you make the skirt if you are 
afraid to attempt both; or still another suggestion — buy a good ready- 
made coat and make your own skirt. If you can manage in this way 
you will find that you have better materials in yoursuit. Of course, at 
the end of the season, when the better class of ready-made clothes is 
reduced, you can often pick up a true bargain in a well-made tailored 
Suit, but there are many women who live out of reach of the big stores 
where these opportunities may be found who must depend upon their 
Own resources. A suit which is practically the mainstay of an eco- 
nomical woman’s outfit should be of the simplest character, following 
only the general lines of the fashion, made without trimming, and of an 
unobtrusive color that can be worn with various clothes and hats. 
Let the money go into the making, material and lining. Do not 
make the mistake of choosing novelties or fancy materials. This is 
like trying to be healthy by living on sweets: it is all very well once 
in a while but not as a steady diet. Depend upon those bread-and- 
utter materials that have been found good by long experience. The 
Cloths, kerseys and many of the new-weave serges are good and 
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A Useful Gown in a Soft Silk -and-Wool Material for 
Afternoon and Evening Wear 
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4068 
The Back of This Coat is New and 
Becoming in Line 


thoroughly reliable: for hard wear 
the fine-twilled, smooth-finished mate- 
rials are also most excellent. They 
resist the dirt, are light and yet strong, 
and are of a quality and weight 
which can be worn most of the year 
and not look out of season. Mate- 
rials of this kind come in double width 
and are a true economy, as you save 
so much in the cutting, especially in 
the new clothes. A coat for a suit of 
this kind should be made in _three- 
quarter length; the shortest coats are 
all twenty-four inches in length, but 
these are rarely becoming to a woman 
who is inclined to be stout, as they 
just touch an unbecoming point of the 
hip-line. They have a tendency to 
make her look short-waisted, as the 
curve over the full part of the back 
and bust is more pronounced in a short coat. A medium-length 
coat is better for a woman with a full figure—a_ thirty-four-inch 
coat is a good all-around length to choose, as it is betwixt-and-between 
and looks well on the majority of figures. The coat illustrated at the 
top of the page is about this length, and may be made in the semi- 
tailored fashion shown here, or, when a plain tailored coat is wished, 
the straps, as well as the revers and the sailor collar, may be omitted 
and the shaw! collar used. Patterns (No. 4068) come in five sizes: 
32 to 4o inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and five- 
eighths of 44-inch material without nap. 

And then comes the seven-eighth-length coat, running from forty 
inches in length to forty-four. For tall, slender women such a coat is 
most becoming, and may be used separately with the semi-tailored 
gowns, as it looks particularly well with long skirts. 
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HEN there is a type of gown second only to the tailored suit in its 

usefulness—the in-between gown of a light-weight woolen material 
or silk; a gown that can be worn in the afternoons or evenings; one 
that you can use not only for church and informal little home parties, 
but as a dressy gown for afternoon teas in the spring and autumn as 
well. Such a gown is really indispensable and one that, so far as your 
means permit, should always be kept in your wardrobe. ‘Today it has 
replaced the old-fashioned stiff silk gown of our grandmothers trimmed 
with jet—the kind that stood alone. Nowadays this type of gown is 
made of the soft crépons, any one of the voiles, silk cashmeres, or 
the best grade of the novelty materials. When I say novelty I 
mean the fancy weaves which come in really standard materials: 

As the separate silk skirt and odd bodice are again quite out of 
fashion, this gown of soft wool or silk takes its place. In color 
it should be the one most becoming to you--fashion has nothing to 
do with this: choose what suits your eyes and hair. For instance, 
that you are a brunette does not necessarily mean that vou must 
choose brown, as the darkest claret shades will be becoming, as well 
as the clear shades of beige —not the yellow-beige, but the gray-beige 
tones. I mention these two shades as they are practical and not 
over-dressy for the kind of gown that you need in an economical ward- 
robe. And then, too, they are colors that will redye and cleanse 
well. The dress illustrated in the centre of the page is the type I 
mean. Patterns (No. 4066) for the waist come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires a yard and three-quarters of 
44-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4067) for the five-gored 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
three vards and seven-eighths of 44-inch material without nap. 


ERE is a list which may perhaps be of help to a woman who wants 

to know just what an economical wardrobe should contain, though, 
of course, I do not include lingerie and dressing-gowns: ‘Tailored 
suit (coat and skirt); in-between dress for house and informal use; 
raincoat or utility coat of serge or tweed; odd skirt of nondescript 
color, in plain-colored or dark plaid material; white wash shirtwaists; 
one light woolen separate shirtwaist of challis or fine French flannel; 
simple house or work dress in calico, gingham, or some light-weight 
washable material; two hats—a Sunday hat and an every-day hat. 
The best hat should be of a shade to be worn with all one’s clothes, and 
of a material and trimmings that can be remade into an every-day 
hat later. It is economy to buy good millinery materials in the begin- 
ning, just as it is economy to buy good materials for your clothes. 
Among the newest every-day hats are the medium-sized drooping-brim 
shapes, trimmed with a draped scarf tied in a big bow at the side. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust 
measure for waist and coat, and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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THE ri urt SHOE 
New ork 


No woman can 
be indifferent to 
Edwin CBurt shoes. 
They are found in 
ign class shoe stores 
only and are bought 
by women who want 
the best that shoe- 
making can do. 
If your regular deal- 
er does not carry 


them, write us. 
Prices $429 and $500 


— Ldwin C Burt Co, 


138 Duane Street 
New York 














Lansdowne 


for 
Directoire 


Gowns 


The ‘‘elegantes’’ among 
the tashionable folk ot 
Paris could not have 
adopted a style better cal- 
culated to proclaim the 
pre-eminence of this ex- 
quisite fabric. 


Its soft, lustrous folds 
and beautiful draping will 
alone give the correct 
‘“clinging’’ and ‘‘classic’’ 
effect. 


Dyed in sixty shades, cov- 
ering every tint and color. 


Genuine perforated every 





3 yards on the selvedge 











FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 


Kid Gloves 

















CENTEMERI Six GLOVES 


| OUR GLOVES are sold in over 
| 900 cities and towns in the U.S. 





Every woman buys from 2 to 50 pairs of gloves every 
Have you ever thought of this?) Why not buy the best 
Centemeri kid and silk gloves have that unmistal 
look, because artistically cut, wel le 1 perf 
| lf you wish gloves to match your gown ser 1 sar t 
your dealer can’t supp! with the Centemeri g 
| Write for ‘‘Smart Gloves -our free booklet of ne 





P. Centemeri & Co.,911 Broadway, NewYork City 
Makers of Gloves for 50 year 

1225 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ’ 

1551 Van Ness Ave., San Fran », Cal 

Factory, Grenoble, France. 


BRANCH STORES ; 


TT 
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The Girl Who Makes 


By Helen Koues: With Drawing by E. M.A. Steinmetz 


VERY girl can have neat. pretty 
lingerie—and should; and every girl 
can learn to make her lingerie her- 

self. Really, girls, it pays to do it, unless 
you are very, very busy. It is a mistake 
to buy lace-trimmed garments of poor 
material, as they do not look well after the 
first washing, and do not wear at all, while 
you can make a much better, prettier 
garment at the same cost. I know there 
are many girls, however, leading a busy 
life, perhaps in business, whose hours are 
long, and who, though they want “pretty 
things,” have neither the inclination nor 
the strength to cut out and stitch up 
clothes in the two short hours of their even- 
ing playtime. - For such girls let me stop 
a minute and give them a word not of advice 
but of experience. You probably cannot 
afford to buy a garment of really 
good quality which is attractively 
trimmed with handwork or lace, 
but you can buy a perfectly plain 
garment of fine material and trim it 
yourself—and work of this kind 
you will not mind picking up in 
the evening. In most places, and 
certainly in all large cities, chemises 
and nightgowns of good quality are to be found for a dollar and two 
dollars respectively, finished at the neck with a buttonholed scallop. 
Now, such a garment is nice just as it is; but if you want to make it 
a little daintier whip a narrow German Valenciennes lace to the edge 
of the scallop. You can also embroider a simple little spray across 
the front; or a pretty trimming is to run rows of double feather- 
stitching down the front in yoke effect, making the two rows in the 
centre the deepest, and grading the others off so that a point is formed. 
Then another pretty thing is to buy embroidery medallions with an 
embroidered initial in the centre and 
whip them on the left side of the 





excellent model for a perfectly-plain, tucked 
skirt for every day of either muslin, 
mohair or taffeta. It is perforated for a 
dropped waist-line in the front, and the 
illustration shows how it may be reénforced 
in the direct front and a _buttonhole 
worked so it can be held in place by a 
hook sewed to the corset. Patterns (No. 
4065) come in four sizes: 20, 24, 28 and 
32 inches waist measure. To the left is 
a combination corset-cover, petticoat and 
drawers. The diagram at the bottom of 
the page in the centre shows how simple 
this really is—quite the nicest thing for a 
figure inclined to be stout. Patterns (No. 
3365) come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. For a very slender 
girl there is the combination corset-cover 
and four-gored skirt on the right of the 
group. Patterns (No. 3778), with puffed 
sleeve or shield, come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. The chemise is a 
French pattern which you can trim as you 
choose. Patterns (No. 2081) come in four 
sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 

A special feature of the corset-cover is 
its cut. The diagram shows that it is all in 
one piece with only the under-arm seam; 
but just as good a feature is that, by making it of deep embroidery or 
scalloped batiste, it is practically made when cut out, as the finished 
edge of the embroidery goes to the top, giving the neck outline. Is it 
not a nice pattern? Even a tired girl could run this together at night 
in just a few minutes. Patterns (No. 3986) come in seven sizes: 30 
























This Could be Made 
in Swiss for a Dollar 


and a Half 
4058 


to 42 inches bust measure. The kimono nightgown has front and 
back panel sections, so that it will cut to advantage from narrow 
Patterns (No. 3890) 


material and at the same time be nice and full. 
for women and girls come in eight 
sizes: 30 to 44 inches bust measure. 
The diagram at the bottom of the 





ie et chemise or nightgown. ‘These can be page shows how simple the drawers 
; / te ea bought for twenty-five cents a dozen, are—a French pattern without any 
: od j and are one of the pretty little frivolous clumsiness at the waist. Patterns 
je aN feminine things worth having. (No. 3371) come in four sizes: 24, 28, 
Se eeasteied be shai desc 32 and 36 inches waist measure. 





ERSONALLY, I think that it pays 

to take this trouble with corset- 
covers, chemises and nightgowns, and 
that it is better to buy petticoats and drawers. Nothing is neater 
and to be neat, girls, is half the battle of being pretty and attractive— 
than a petticoat finished by a flounce, with a deep hem and groups of 
tucks, but not one bit of embroidery or lace on it. Such a skirt can be 
bought for a dollar and a half and is a saving throughout 
well, seldom needs mending (there is nothing to catch 
things in), and, as a rule, costs ten cents less for ee use the tiniest of beadings to join the seams. 
laundering —all most important factors. The ——— a In this case the raw edges of the garment 
many ten-cent pieces you can save in are rolled and whipped to the rolled 
this way would buy one or two nice edges of the beading; a narrow 
skirts with an embroidered ruffle seam’s width of the lawn in 


—embroidery rather than lace which the beading is set is left 


Rolling and Whipping HE best material for underwear is 


nainsook—a medium weight is the 
wisest. Hand sewing, of course, is always nice, but a good way isa 
combination of machine and hand work. For the side seams of a 
nightgown use a French seam, which is first run, so that the raw 
edges are on the right side, then a second seam is run covering 
the raw edges and bringing the seam on the wrong side. If made by 
hand you can use a French seam, or a prettier way is to 


Whipping to a Plain Edge 


it wears 


















for two reasons: first, the on each side for this purpose. 


The necks of chemises, 
corset-covers, night- 
gowns and the ruffles 
on drawers are pret- 
tiest when finished 
with a_ buttonholed 
scallop. Todoaway 
with the beading 
which always tears 
—make two slits at 
intervals of an inch, 
just below the 
scallop, for the rib- 
bon. Then em- 
broider across the 
front, or something 
newer, and as pretty, is 
to form a combination of 
lace and embroidery. Cut 
butterflies in two sizes from 
all-over Valenciennes lace and 
place on the garment, a large one 
in the centre and a smaller one on 
each side, buttonholing the edges, and 
forming the body by a heavy satin stitch; then 
make the “feelers” in outline stitch with an eyelet at 
the ends. Really, this makes the prettiest kind of decoration, and it is 
simple and quick. On a nightgown place a butterfly on each shoulder 
as well as the three in front. Inthe drawers put one in the corner of 
the ruffle, and, by-the-way, have the ruffles opened and the edges 
finished on the sides. 


same old reason—that it 
wears better; and second, 
it keeps fresh longer. 
Omit an extra dress 
and keep everything 
fresh and clean and 
you’ll be better 
dressed. In the 
neighborhood of 
sixty cents you can 
buy nice drawers 
with a tucked ruffle, 
or perhaps finished 
with a scalloped edg- 
ing. These I should 
leave just as they are, 
with the possible excep- 
tion of putting your initial 
in the ruffle on the right 
side. If these garments seem 
extravagant to you believe me 
when I say that they will last just 
twice as long as the cheap trimmed 
ones you have paid very nearly as much for. : : 
Before we begin on the underwear let us speak pies Jae 
of the dressing-sacque. It may be of China silk lined 
yoke-depth with albatross for warmth; or of flowered dimity or 
dotted Swiss, over a plain lining of pink lawn, which can be made 
separately and the two tacked at the shoulders after laundering. 


STRAIGHT, square yoke, as well as this pointed yoke, is given in 
this pattern, which may form a collar, or be stitched flat to the 
sacque, and the under yoke cut away after the sleeves are in place. After 
the tucks are run—do this by hand—baste the insertion in place by 
running along the top edges and mitring it at the corners; this is 


OW about putting on ruffles: if done by hand the ruffle should 
first be rolled and whipped, as in the diagram above on the left, 


r _ the and then whipped to the straight edge as shown on the right. A good 
done by folding the lace over double and then bringing the lower edge idea for applying ruffles by machine, however, is to make a French 


to the edge you have just folded over, forming a right angle. Baste seam, and then on the right side to run two rows of stitching, one at 
on the right side, then cut away the lace underneath, rolling the bias the top of the seam and the other at the bottom, making it absolutely 
edges on the wrong side and whipping with fine stitches. -Or this flat. Out of one piece of nainsook, at a dollar and sixty cents, the 
sacque could be made of albatross with the lower edges of the sleeves three-piece combination and a nightgown could be made, bringing 
finished by a buttonholed scallop, and the collar of a complete set to two dollars, including simple 
aticte < “ > Ie > > i cR . > j ive j j cere f > ; i 
batiste and lace. Patterns (No. 4058) come in five trimming. If you have not the time for embroid- 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires ering them finish the 
re » ¢ 2-e1 oy . ¢ —P ” 5 é 
four yards and one-eighth of 27-inch material without A necks of the garments 
nap. Of China silk it will cost about two dollars. with inch-wide em- 
Now I am _ first broidery beading. 
going to tell you the And now, girls, any 
various good points detail of making 
of <8 pence migenpr lingerie you do not 
in the group anc understand, or ideas 
then the niceties of for sets for trous- 


making—which will seaux, I will gladly 


give you if you will 
write me. 









FRONT DRAWERS 


CATH 
apply to them all. l@== 





The petticoat is an A One-Piece Corset-Cover 


A Simple Combination Suit Circular Open Drawers 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free, except Nos. 2081, 3371 and 
3986, which are ten cents each. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust measure for dressing-sacque, nightgown, 


: : : . . . corset-cover, etc., and 
waist and hip measures for petticoat and drawers, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Fashion Innovations 






Illustrated 
Bedeil 
New York 
Catalog 
NOW READY 


FREE 


(Postpaid) 


Write to-day 
Sey For your copy, 


Absolutely Different Styles 


It is imperative that you receive this book to se the 
extreme fashion changes, truthfully 
describing and illustrating 


& Sars? 10 & #50 


you take absolutely NO RISK~ 
REMEMBER order with perfect freedom what 
you desire; any Bedell garment that does not satisfy you 
fully, return promptly and we will refund the money 


We Prepay ( &> eS 
Express Gn ap Three 






















































Charges ak Hg HF Specials 
Every- kas. 
where 


This 
$20.00 
Broadcloth 


on all or- 

ders of $10, 
or over when 
full «unmount is 


sent with “4 Ss) 

ype acer ' Long 
deposit 

of one. Coat 

third of . 

the price Suit 


must ac- 
company 
all orders 
to be sent 
C.0O; 
All C.O.D. 
shipments 
are Express 
charges 

collect. 


i $1298 


Exactly like picture. 
Fashion’s Favorite Model 
No. 1002, Extreme- 
ly stylish suit made of 
superior quality 


Broadcloth 


T.ongcoat—slashedand 
pointed. Richly Satin 
Lined. Semi-fitting, 
front and back. Entire 
Suit Elaborately 
Trimmed. Bias Satin 
Bands (like picture), 
French Circular skirt 
fullflare. New Pane 
front, button trim- 
med. Wide _ fold. 
Suit beautifully 
tailored. Black, 


blue, brown, 
green 
garnet. $1298 


$15.00 
Broadcloth 
Long Coat 


$ 895 
Satin 
Lined 

Through-. 


out 
Exactly like picture. 


No. 1004. This 
stylish long coat 
Semi-Empire _fit- 
ting model. Elab- 
orately Trimmed, 
front and back 

with 


Bias Satin Bands 
New Grecian ef- 
fect, with velvet 
squares. Collar 
effect of velvet 
with silk novelty 
braid. Fancy 
sleeves —Velvet 
cuffs, Entire coat 
elegantly tailored 
and lined through- 
out withrich satin. 
Facing of novelty 


silk gimp. 
Black $898 


only. 


KERR > 


ai 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


00 Brussels Net Waist $4998 
$5 China Silk Lined 2 


No. 1003. Exquisite dressy 
waist. Novelty yoke of tucked 
net. Elaborated with Mag- 
nificent Point 











Exactly 
like picture. 


Venise 
Medallions 
edged ith 
bias fe of 

iness 1€ 

in contrast- 
ing color. 
Entire waist 
of clu in- 
sertion edged 


with rufflings 
‘ val. lace. kuncy 
sleeve. Ecru 

and White. . $298 
Postage 15 cents extra f 
mailing. 


OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE : 
As proof of our positive belief that we can fit you 
perfectly and save you fully a third on your ou !ay- 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 
If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street New York City 


32 to 44 
Bust 
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For Women with Simple Tastes 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


N CLOTHES for all occasions 

simplicity should be studied: it is 
q mistake to think that afternoon and 
evening gowns require much trim- 
minz,fortheydonot. Some trimming 
there may be, but, this year especially, 
it should seem a part of the gown — 
not an ornamentation. Softer ma- 
terials may be used, however, for the 
evening — crépes, satins and silk and 
éotion goods, while for the afternoon 
the light-weight broadcloths and 
cashmeres are charming. 


Drawings by Aususta Reimer 





4037 

















4074-4025 — A generally-useful cloth dress 
which may be worn with a fur coat or one of 
the new seven-eighth-length coats. Make 
it of serge or worsted with a yoke and collar 
of tucked batiste. Patterns (No. 4074) for 
the waist come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and a quarter of 44-inch material without 
nap and one yard of 36-inch lining. Patterns 
(No. 4025) for the three-piece skirt, with 
panel-back gore extending into a girdle which 
closes at left side front with the skirt, come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires four yards and a quarter ot 
44-inch material without nap. 














4074-4025 





4053 -4054— For the afternoon or for church 
nothing could be better-looking than this 
very charming dress. Use a soft broadcloth 
or a silk-and-wool material with a chemisette 
and ruffles of batiste, a girdle of satin and 
cloth-covered buttons with loops of braid. 
Patterns (No. 4053) for the waist come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and a half of 44-inch 
material without nap. Patterns (No. 4954 
for the six-gored skirt, with inserted section 
at left side front, come in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires three 





yards and seven-eighths of 44-inch material 
without nap. 














4017 — Smart tailored suit for general wear 4 
throughout the winter, cut with the smaller 
sleeves and a becoming cutaway line. Serge, 
broadcloth or cheviot would be suitable in 


fark blue, deep plum or green, with the small, 


roiling collar of black satin. Use but two 
large buttons with buttonholes simulated by 
braid for fastening the coat, and three sinal 
ones on the sleeves. The neck ruche is of 
satin ribbor th a bow at the back, and a 
double ruffle of plaited chiffon at the top and 
bottom edges. Patterns (No. 4017) for the 
suit come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires five yards and 
seven-eighths of 44-inch material without nap 

















4055-4035—A perfectly p 


h could be made of k poplin, 

or madras, relieved by trimming of triped 
material. The deep ruche at the neck andthe 
ruffles on the sleeves of batiste are new and 
becoming and may be removed for launde 
ing. The skirt may match the waist or be of 
vorsted. Patterns (No. 4055) for the shirt 

1ist come in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
of 27-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No, 4035) for the five-gored skirt come in 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure 
Size 24 requires six yards and a half of 
27-inch material without nap. 











How to Order Patterns for These Designs 





4037—Very pretty and yet simple is the 
waist shown on the left. It may be made in 
a soft silk or chiffon either as a separate 
waist or of the same color as a skirt to form 
acostume. The undersleeves —which may 
be tucked and then cut by the pattern — 
should match the waist, while the yoke and 
collar may be of white. The trimming is 
braided net, which can be bought by the 
yard, or soutache braid may be applied to net 
in the making. Patterns (No. 4037) for this 
surplice waist come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material 
without nap. 





4053-4054 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes 1s pristed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order jrom your nearest 


dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and suit, and waist and 
hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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Albrecht 
Furs 


Northern-Caught 
“From Trapper to Wearer Direct” 


The Furs of Quality 


EADERS of wealth and fashion in 
every community wear the famous 
Albrecht Furs. Made for53 years con- 
tinuously by Albrecht, the unrivaled 
fur house of Saint Paul, the city 
celebrated for the world’s best furs. 
Buying furs from an exclusively fur 
house and “From Trapper to Wearer 
Direct’? saves you a half-dozen 
middlemen’s profits, and gives you 
the manufacturer’ s guarantee, of gen- 
uineness, style, fit, workmanship and 
quality ; exactly as represented, The 
maintenance of our half-century’s 
honorable reputation compels us to 
deal fairly in each individual case. 


Illustration Shows Albrecht Model 
149A and Infanta Muff to Match 


A most attractive novelty, combining the 
victorine and the animal skin effects. Wide 
on the shoulders, very warm and comfortable. 
Trimmed with heads and tails; lined with 
finest Skinner satin. 

Special Price, for 30 days only; in Yorkford 
Black Lynx, $45.00. Muff to match, $33.75. 
Kamtschatka Fox (in Brown or Black Color), 
$18.90. Infanta muff to match, $21.60. Inland 
Seal, $21.60. Infanta Muff to match, $12.60. 

Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly 
refunded, 

Write for booklet of unsolicited, compli- 
mentary letters from every state. 


68 Page Catalog No. 10 
of Garments, Neckwear and Muffs 
Most Complete Fur Fashion Book 

Ever Published 


Sent for 4c in Slamps 





Iiustrates and prices 150 latest styles in gar- 
ments, 5384 models in neckwear and 140 differ- 
ent kinds of muffs. Full description of all kinds 
of furs. You take no risk in buying Albrecht 
Furs by mail, because we positively guarantee 
satisfaction or we refund your money. 


E. Albrecht & Son 


May”) «=Gth and Minnesota Sts., Station A 
v) Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Over 53 Years of Supremacy at 
America’s Fur-¢ 


SxS ~ 

























For the desired High Point effect 


~ TRYUNE 


® Neckwear 
Supporter 


b SILK COVERED 
7 DOUBLE BONE 
||| ENDLESS LOOP 


All sizes 


U 5caCard 


1%, 2, 2%, 24, 2h, 3%, 3% & 4 ins. 
SCHLOSS-SPEIER CO. 
149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 























From the 
uarantee OVES manufacturer 
| Men's and women's latest English style, one cla arness 
sewn, tan, cape leather gloves Best wearing anil 1 50 
fitting glove ever produced. Sent postpaid. State size . 


MOURSEY GLOVE MFG. CO., 33 Union Square, New York 
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Useful Cl 





2798—This dear little baby dress has the 
first requirement of beauty — simplicity. It 
may be made of nainsook with the panel 
embroidered by transfer pattern No. 2822, 
price fifteen cents. Patterns (No. 2798) come 
in one size, requiring two yards and three- 
quarters of thirty-six-inch material. 



































1400 


1400 — For the cold months there is noth- 
ing nicer for little tots than nightdrawers, as 
they are a real protection against drafts or 
the kicking out of the bedclothes. Make 
them of good strong cambric or of Canton 
flannel, and above all else have them big 
enough so that a youngster can stretchallle 
wantsto. They must be made very carefully, 
however, and the seams nicely finished 
French seams for muslin and a soft binding 
for Canton flannel. Patterns (No. 1400) come 
in four sizes : 2 to 8 vears. Size 4 requires 
two yards and three-eighths of thirty-six- 
inch material without nap. 


3889 —A kimono, in real kimono style, 
which is simple to make and can be so pretty 
in inexpensive material. Cotton crépe in 
pink or blue is pretty, though warmer mate- 
rials are outing flannel and eiderdown, and 
all these, with the exception of the last, will 
wash well. Pompadour ribbon makes a 
pretty finish around the neck and sleeves, 
or a band of contrasting color of the same 
material as the kimono is quite as pretty 
and washes well. Patterns (No. 3889) come 
in seven sizes: 1,2, 4, 6,8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 6 requires two yards and seven-eighths 
of twenty-seven-inch material without nap. 


a. 2 
ommes Tor 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Grace Cochrane Sanger 


4057 





4057— For a child from six to fourteen years old. 
This good-looking coat could be used for school made 
of cheviot suiting or piece-dyed worsted with a plain 
notched collar and bone buttons to match the material. 


Or it could be —as here illustrated — of a soft broad- 
cloth with deep revers and collar of satin. The 
buttons may be satin-covered moulds, with a loop 
of braid outlining the buttonhole. Patterns (No. 4057) 
in full or seven-eighth lengths come in five size 
6 to 14 years. Size 10 requires two yards and three- 
eighths of forty-four-inch material without nap. 


4008 


4008 — For school nothing could be nicer or more 
serviceable than this good-looking dress which is in 
one piece. Make it either of a blue-and-white pin- 
Stripe gingham with scallops and braid loops of blue; 
or of a dark-blue serge or Panama cloth with scallops 
and braid ef red, sash of black silk, and collar of 
piqué —in this case the bloomers could be of dark- 
blue gingham. Patterns (No. 4008), opening down 
the front, come in five sizes: 4 to 12 vears. Size 8 
requires for dress and bloomers three yards and three- 
quarters of forty-four-inch material without nap. 


QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor 
the designs shown above can be supplied on 
receipt of the price, ten cents each, post-jree, ex- 
cept jor numbers 4057. 4008 and 4046, and em- 
broidery pattern No. 2822, which are fijteen cents 
each. The amount of material required for the 
different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast meas- 
ure and length of back for dresses, coat and 
undergarments, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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3427—Just the coat for Baby for general 
winter wear. Make it of cashmere or light- 
weight broadcloth with its only trimming the 
neat buttonholescallop. Patterns (No.3427), 
with body and sleeves in one, come in one 
size, requiring two yards and a half of forty- 
four-inch material without nap. 





3939 —Hereis a play-suit,jumperorromper, 
to be put on with the first short clothes —a 
simple, comfortable little garment for a child 
from six months to two years — which may be 
finished with buttons and buttonholes at the 
lee and seat for the convenience of the 
mother. Use a plain or figured gingham for 
it wimmed with bias bands of contrasting 
color, and slip it on over a dress or use it in 
place of one. In this case the Galatea is serv- 
iceable. Patterns (No. 3939) come in three 
sizes: 6 months, 1 and 2 years. The 2-year 
size requires two yards and three-eighths of 
thirty-six-inch material without nap. 


4046 — Sensible, comfortable suit for a 
small boy requiring but litthe goods. Serge 
is the best material for it, though a worsted 
will also wear well. The buttons should 
be bone-——so they can be easily replaced 
when lost —with the sash cf dull silk, ora 
belt of leather. The collar may be of the 
material or one of the turndown linen collars 
could be used. Make the bloomers to match 
and allow them to show beneath the suit. 
Patterns (No. 4046), including bloomers, 
come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 
requires three yards of thirty-six-inch mate- 
rial without nap. 
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Girls’ Lawn Dresses 
922 GIRLS’ GUIMPE DRESS of white lawn, 
skirt trimmed with tucks and embroider, 
insertion and ruffle, neck and sleev es anc 
front of waist trimmed embroidery inser- 
tion and lace edge. 


Sizes 50 X eA 51 52 
Ages 3%-4 6-7 8-9 


Prices $4.50 $4. 50 $5.25 $6.00 


920 GIRLS’ HIGH NECK WAIST DRESs 
of white lawn; skirt trimmed with em. 
broidery and lace insertion; front and bac! 
of waist trimmed with embroidery lace an 
tucks; sleeves and neck finished with lace 
insertion and embroidery edge. 


Sizes 50 X 50 a1 
Ages 3% -4 4-5 -7 
Prices $3.00 $3.00 $3.50 


e 
Write for Catalogue 

of FALL AND WINTER STYLES for 
Misses, Youths, Children and Infants, 
the most complete ever issued. Pro 
fusely illustrated and describes an 
unusually distinctive assortment of 
clothing, hats, shoes and furnishings 
for outlitting the young. Copy sent 
upon receipt of 4 cts. (stamps) to 
cover cost of mailing. 


Mail Orders 


Distant patrons are assured of the 
same advantages as those who pur- 
chase in the store. All mail orders 
selected by one of our experienced 
and competent house shoppers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
or money promptly refunded. 


Address Dept. 1 
60-62 West 23d St., New York 


































In Ten Volumes 
Attractively Illustrated 


Mothers and Fathers are ask- 
ing everywhere ‘‘ How can | 
get the best books for my 
children?”’? Zhe Children’s 
Flour Solves the Problem. 
The Great Succcss of the Chil- 
dren’s Hour is due tothe fact that it 
entertams the clicren while it is 
educating and uplifting them. It 
cultivates right habits of reading 
and thinking. It creates the desivetoread and 
the taste for that which is best. It is practi- 
cal, It is safe. It saves both time and money. 
dt costs but a trifle and is easily secured. 


Stores re FREE 


We will also send valuable list of 700 of the best stories 
and poems for chil ire n by 250 au thors and special offer 
by which you can secure the Children’s Hour if you lay 
aside only seven cents a day. 





Send name and address on postal card or si ign and 
return this blank. LHJ10 


DOUG cxccsocticusd sepeees secce 

PAUGERE casceaecssecosects: 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
4 J Park St., Boston 










85 J Fifth 
Avenue 
New York 











FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL iach 


Refuse the “just as od" and insist upor 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


cum TOGARDS 


OGARDS are little soft, porous 

caps that fit snugly over the fore- 

part of the bare foot. They positively 

prevent the sheerest stockings or 

socks from wearing through at the 

toes. Indispensable under silk hose. 

Light, cool and sanitary ; free from 

dye. Absorbing all moisture they 

keep stocking and lining of shoe 

pertectly dry. Can be washed in a 

moment, occupy practically no room in stocking, do not roll, 

and wear indefinitely. Made for men, women and children. 
Price $1.00 per dozen pairs, 3 pairs for 25 cents. 

Send 10 cts. and size of shoe to-day for sample pair 
Liberal discount to the Trade. 
WEBBER? L. NELKE & CO., Manufacturers 

151 N. Warnock 8t., Philadelphia 


eee Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia 
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By Mrs. Ralston 














HOPPING bag with 
double purse — one 

for change, another fora 
mirror and powder-puff; 
withlargersacksfornotes. 
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HAT and gown for 
evening wear. The 
hat is of batiste and lace 
with an ostrich plume, 
while the gown is of 
plainand flowered batiste. 













FTERNOON blouse of net 

trimmed with filet lace and 
edged with crocheted balls of 
silk. Thecollarisof laceand the 
yoke and the top of the blouse 
are shirred, the edge of the sec- 
ond yoke being bound with satin. 





i 


SEFUL tailored blouse which opens in the 
back, It is made of fine French flannel, 
combined with chemisette, collar and sleeves of 
finely-tucked white batiste. A small cravat of 


black gives a note of color, while small buttons 
form the trimming—a practical blouse for 
tailored suits. 





LACK, openwork, silk 

stockings of simple de- 
sign to wear with satin or 
patent-leather slippers. 


OLLAR and cuffs in striped 





lll DYEII GPLEE % batiste bordered with white 
4 batiste embroidered in mercerized 
floss to match the stripes in color 
a pretty set for a cloth gown 
ora p ain linen shirtwaist. 


| paichenapholy oe 
winter s pretty 


little fads and frill 


oS AR 


; 

, follow, are shown 
! n this page. [he 
t blouses and tea 
i jacket are pretty in 


SOMRETUREK SAAR a Ge REAL SN 


design and may be 
carried out in inex- 
3 pensive material, 
while thecollars,belts 
and tie may be made 
from odds and ends 





SEPARATE collar of batiste, tulle and 
lace, trimmed with cotton soutache braid 
—to wear with a semi-tailored suit or dress. 


RESSY collar and 
stock made of tucked 
and ruffled tulle and 
trimmed with silk soutache 
braid, to wear with after- 
noon blouses of silk or net. lace, or blouses of net. 





and Frils from Paris 





ERE is one of the 
attractive newcra- 
vats with trimming and 
tassels of chenille, to 
wear with gowns of 





HIS is a pretty collar for a washable 

blouse formed of bias bands of fine linen 
—in blue and white—and Irish crochet 
insertion joined by a simple fagot stitch. 


EW linen collar, trimmed with cord- 

ings of linen, finished at top edge with 
plaiting of batiste and at the bottom with 
crocheted balls. 





NEW and dainty sacque made in 

soft draped lines. The foundation 
isof plaitedc hiffon, and theover-drapery 
of dotted tulle, caught in place with 
ribbon, exibeside red in soutache braid 
and edged with fringe. 





hi i] ‘ . NIG ’ ; shine. t hie hel 

hich you can easily OMETHING very newand attractive is this beit 
wh ich is made of Ottoman silk, edged with bands 

ry of patent leather and finished with a metal buckle. 





NOVEL, pretty belt which may be made of mat- 
ting or of rattan lined and boundwith kid of con- 
trasting color, to wear with plain tailored skirts. 
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Does the lining of your dress break, 
or split, or wear out? Have you been 
disappointed after having a new dress 
made to find it become an old story 
right off because you have had to 
reline it? 


Do you know that the wearing 
power of your dress depends entirely 
on the strength of the lining? 


Realizing the trouble all women 
have from Taffeta Silks a lining was 
made first about ten years ago that 
was ‘all pure silk, and had no foreign 
substance mixed with it to make it 
look shiny and bright, but that was 
simply and absolutely a pure all silk 
lining. It was the strongest silk lining 
that had ever been made, and therefore 
it was called 


Samson Silk 


Women who have once bought it, 
and who make their own dresses, will 
never use any other lining. If their 
dresses are being made for them they 
instruct the dresemakers to be sure to 
use Samson Silk. 


Samson Silk can be bought in every 
shade—at every lining department in 
the United States, and the universal 
and only price is 58c a yard. Samson is 
guaranteed to wear for two seasons — 
your dealer ts sure to have it. 


[NAME - ON? 
Newest Idea in 


Smart 


Umbrellas 


A a stylish umbre lla that has your 
name and address your signature if you wish 

woven right in the fabric,— see picture. ‘That 
makes it a jame-om’; it c an't be taken by mis- 
take. You may forget it or loan it, but it is 
bound to come back. It’s loss-proof. 

Kvery Beehler umbrella has a distinct individ- 
uality, 2a personal charm,—their popularity 
earned by their superior excellence. The @ama-ow 
has arich lustre, Taffeta woven gloria silk cover, 
water-proof finish. We guarantee that it will 
not crack or split. Extra close rolling frame, 
light asafeather. Crucible steel ribs that won’t 
rust or come loose. For gifts G76" umbrellas 














are ideal —any name woven in without ch: irge 
For = we will send you, express prepaid in 
the U.S., this better class Sase-on) umbrella with 


your n: une and address woven in with any color 
silk desired. If, upon examination of the um 
brella, you don’t like it, send it back and we 
will refund your money 

The oldest umbrella house in America. 


William H. Beehler, 206 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


Patents Pending. 








What shall my children wear to school? 


The ever present problem confronting every 


mother, be it small boy, girl or miss. The gar- 
ments should be neat, tasty tylish, and withal 
economical and serviceable, and she will easily 
and satisfactorily solve it by using 


Duaieh Cloth 


Half-Wool. Single-Width. Retails at 15c per 
yard. Or the same fabric in 36 inch known as 


Poplar Cloth 


Retails at 25c per yard. 
This cloth is also adapted to many other uses, shirt- 
waists, suits, skirts, kimonos, house and street 
dresses. One woman writes: 
“*Have sed Danish Cloth for myse If and fo r chil- 
dren i t For the remarkably rea 1 e price, 





JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York. MARK 




















MADE TO WEAR 


A complete revolution in Shoe Lac es. The old 
horrible tin tip abolished forever. 


“HU BTIP ” “No Metal Tip” 


$. Pat. On SHOE LACES 


——¥ See lel oem 








Tips Never Pull Off. Tips Never Fray Out. 
Outwear 3 Pairs Ordinary Laces. 


Stat ¢ rf 


Frank W. Whitcher Company, 14 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 











FREE : Samples Ladies’ Dress Goods 
atalog Skirts, Petticoats, Hand- 
kerchiefs ar e Gloves. Write to 


E. V. Knowlton Co., GO7 Broadway, New York 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


HE first thing that requires changing is the sleeve. The new 
sleeves are really of great importance as they are much smaller, 
simpler in their style of making, and more practical in their 
length. For instance, take the coat sleeve shown on this page. At 
first glance perhaps you will not think it very different from those of 
last year, but it is much closer in fit and put into the armhole with 
small darts—three is the usual number fitting the sleeve with perfect 


dress; I have simply shown the general lines, and the materials must 
depend on what you have. As this suggestion may be so easily 

. . . . .: wi 
followed without a pattern none is given for it. 


N OVER-BLOUSE trimming— shown on the left in the centre of 
 & the page—is a useful thing to carry in a suitcase when space is 
limited and yet something is needed to wear over a simple blouse. 


i! smoothness in a small or moderate-sized armhole, no cap nor The under-blouse should not be much trimmed if the over- 
Ht stiffening being used. Then most of the coat sleeves have blouse is made of lace or embroidery, or if your blouse 
ki small, close-fitting cuffs instead of the two buttons and rows is much trimmed then the over-blouse should be simple 
4 of stitching used last year. These cuffs match the new flat 


and made only of tucks or drawnwork edged with a fine 
insertion. The thing to remember is to keep your blouse 
and your over-blouse arrangement in contrast; otherwise, 
if both are much trimmed, the effect will be anything 
but good and the lines of it will be lost in a confusion of 
overtrimming. I have shown it in this article with the 
over-blouse trimmed, so that it might come out clearer in 
the illustration, but really it could be made quite as well 
of drawn linen or of hemstitched tucks with the edges 
bound with chiffon. Binding with chiffon does not sound 
practical, but it is, and it gives a very dainty, light line of 


shaw] collars, so you can easily change your plain tailored 
coat by recutting your sleeves, fitting them to the armhole 
with scant fullness, adding a small cuff of satin or cloth 
bound with satin, and a small shawl collar to match. Then, 
too, you could carry this same idea further and bind your 
buttonholes—or rather trim them — with a cord of satin or 
a cord of narrow soutache braid, and use a button-mould 
covered with cloth and edged with the cord to match your 
cuffs and collar. You have no idea how these little things 
will change your coat and hide the worn parts. This sleeve 








An Extra Sleeve Which 
is Included in Coat 
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is included as an extra sleeve with 
coat pattern No. 4068, which is cut 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure, and should be ordered by 
bust measure. 


HE idea I have used in changing 

the dress shown on the right is 
practical and surely economical, 
and one whereby you can utilize 
two or more old dresses and useful 
odds and endsyou have poked away. 

In the bodice you could combine a 

good plain blouse and a cloth 
bodice, or if you happen to have 
only the cloth of an old bodice 

the figured material could be new, 

or you could use chiffon if you 
chose to make it a dressier type of 
gown. You see, the cloth could simply 
be used for the sleeves, the back and the 
small front jacket portions. ‘The entire 
front, the collar and the small round 
yoke in the back could be of softer, 
thinner material. The skirt is a plain 
circular, but you could as readily use a 
gored or a modified circular. 

You want to give the slimmer look 
of the new skirts; they are not scant, 
but there is no decided flare to them, 
and they are less trimmed. A short 
skirt, you can lengthen with the inlet 
band trimmed at the top and bottom 
edges with braid or satin cordings. The 
satin sash which forms the girdle and 
small waistcoat is the only other trim- 
ming, making the gown dressy enough 
for the house or for the evening. Indeed 
this sash is quite a feature of the dress, as 
well as one of the features of the season, 
but the beauty of it is that it is simple to 
make, and for the economical woman 
could be used on more than one gown. 


N THIS arrangement the sash would 

have to be tacked in place, but it would 
be a simple matter to change it from one 
gown to another. Use satin by the yard 
—a quarter of a yard wide—so if you 
purchase eighteen or twenty-two inch 
satin you can divide it in halves. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart ) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for Nos. 4062 and 4068 
The amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
giving number oj pattern, bust measure jor coat, sleeve and bretelle, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 


post-jree. 








Pattern No. 4068 





inches wide will be required. 


4081—On the left is an attractive bretelle arrangement 
which is like a fairy godmother in changing an old blouse 
into a new one. It may be made of embroidery or net 
lace bound with chiffon, lawn, ribbon or satin on the 
bias. Patterns (No. 4081) for this women’s and girls’ 
bretelle girdle come in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Any size requires a yard and three- 
eighths of 27-inch material without nap. 
ribbon or lace or embroidery insertion five yards five 


If made of 














4062 —A semi-fitted coat could be recut on the closer 
lines of the military coat on the right, and trimmed with 
a binding of braid around the edges, and flat braid but- 
tons with loops. This may be used as a separate coat 
to wear with odd skirts, especially if it is made of dark 
blue serge ora mixed tweed. Patterns (No. 4052), with 
two styles of collar and with or without the pockets, 
come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires two yards and five-eighths of 44-inch 
material without nap. 











Hem the side edges neatly and 
finish the ends by fringe or gather them and catch by a tassel. As 
the sash should be three yards and a half long you will need a yard 
and three-quarters. Here it is in two pieces and attached to the cloth 
section, crossed, passed around the waist and then looped at the side. 
There are many combinations of material which you can use in this 





An Old Dress and a Shirtwaist Combined to Make 
One New Gown, with a Sash of Soft Silk 








changing an old suit. 
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color to the edge, especially for 
a little thing of this kind where 
nothing should be heavily trimmed. 


OU could use the high girdle or 
not, as you wish. It is not in- 
cluded in the patterns as the upper 
part is merely a straight piece 
tacked to the bretelle sections, while 
the lower part is the usual boned 
girdle, which, by-the-way, no 
longer dips below the waist-line in 
the front. It could be of soft satin 
or silk: one of the new changeable 
silks would be pretty in the opal 
shades or of beige. Either of these 
would look well with the cream 
and ivory shades of lace and nets 
bound or edged with the chiffon. 
Or, instead of using these bre- 
telles to slip over separate blouses, 
they could form part of a waist 
which you could make from odds 
and ends. For instance, if you 
happen to have just a little cloth 
which matches a skirt— possibly 
a short Eton which is only partly 
good — you could convert it into a 
cloth gown, instead of just discard- 
ing the jacket and using the skirt 
as an odd one. In such a case 
make the side-bodies, sleeves and 
what you can of the front and 
back of the cloth, using net or 
chiffon for a deep yoke, silk or 
satin for the girdle, and lace dyed 
to match the cloth for the bretelles. 
Open the yoke at the shoulder and 
down the side back, and _ the 
bretelles in the centre back. 
Arrange the various materials on a 
well-fitted lining opening in the 
centre back, and you will be sur- 
prised at your good-looking bodice. 


HE military coat shown above, 
or perhaps I should say the 
trimming of an old coat in military 
style, has many possibilities for 
I would advise you, if your cloth is in suffi- 


ciently good condition, to recut it along the scanter and more fitted 
lines of this year’s coats. 


It is not always wise to change only the 


sleeves, as when you make them smaller you should alter the whole 
coat In proportion. 


The trimming with braid and buttonson this coat 


is not so new, but it is practical, and the coat is a most useful stvle. 


: and ten cents jor No. 4081, 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, 


OR formal—and all 
other occasions — the 
glove that is correct in style 


should be chosen. 


W NE 
GLOVES 


are ALWAYS correct, 


and are well made besides. 


There is no substitute for | 
Fownes Gloves, any more || 
than there is a substitute for | 
|| good manners or good taste. 





Sold by good stores every- 


where : 





never under any 
other name than Fownes. 























FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
WAYNE KNIT fui fashioned HOSIERY i ) 


made to fit your feet, shaped in the knitting to conform to 
the natural foot—not ** boarded’’ and pressed into a shape 
that is lost after the first washing. Pocket-like at heel and 
toe, and contracted at the arch of the foot, WAYNE KNIT 
STOCKINGS fit all over. A snug clinging fit reduces friction 
to a minimum and that means comfort and lasting wear 

FOR WOMEN, Wayne Konit Stockings are fu! 


length, fashioned to the foot and leg, elastic with an attract 


ive finish lor the stout woman, the ‘' Flare Top’’ style 
is most comfortable. 25c, 35c and 50c grades 

FOR MEN, Wayne Knit Socks are Snug fitting, neat 
and in attractive colors and combinations. Long wearing 
and comfortable —25c, 35¢c and 50c grades 

FOR CHILDREN, Wayne Knit Pony Stockings 
are mothers’ best friends, neat and comfortable to the 
tender feet, durable enough to withstand the strain of chil 
ish play. 25c the pair 


Colors all that are popular, finest dye and tested black 
Soles, plain or white. Ticket and name stamped on ever 
pair. A good dealer in every town stands behind our product 
If you cannot buy WAYNE KNIT HOSIERY at you 


dealer’'s— write us and we will see that you are supplied 


Best for 17 years. Wayne Knitting Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


98 INCHES WIDE 
Fleeced Back Fast Colors 


High grade printed fabrics for wrappers, +p ADE 
house and street gowns, dressing sacks, 
shirt-waists and dresses for children. 
Acknowledged the best of their class. 
Variety of patterns. 
Retail prices of both, 10c per yard. 

} Be sure that the tickets all bearthe name MARK 
of the makers,the //ami/ton Manufacturing Co. 
Tf your home retailer will not supply you, write ! 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 

Boston and New York 

























Improved Finish Fast Colors 
36 INCHES WIDE 
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IGHT-WEIGHT cloth, cashmere, or a dull-finished 
" silk matching the skirt in color would be charming for 
this good-looking tailored waist with trimmings of 
braid and satin-covered buttons to match the sash, which, 
by-the-way, may be of very wide ribbon. Patterns (No. 
4021) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch 
material without nap. 

The seven-eighth-length coat, of which two views are 
shown in the group below, will prove most useful to wear 
with cloth dresses. Either broadcloth or cheviot may be 
used for it with a slight contrast formed by the revers, 
which also form the tiny vest. The standing collar and 
folded cuff should be of satin and the buttons covered 
with cloth. Patterns (No. 4061) come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards 
and a quarter of 44-inch material without nap. 

For general wear the dress shown between the two 
views of the coat will be serviceable, as it is good- 
looking, especially if made of a pin-striped Panama cloth 
or an unfinished worsted. An especially nice feature is 
the deep vest of lawn, as it is not only a pretty contrast 
to the cloth but is more comfortable as well, as the 
majority of us nowadays are so accustomed to a wash- 
able waist that even a light-weight worsted buttoned up to 
the neck would not be comfortable. As the dress fastens 
in the back this deep chemisette could be tacked to the 
lining, or to the waist itself if no lining is used. The 
straps and binding may be of satin or braid, but in either 
case cover the buttons with satin. Patterns (No. 4028) 
for the waist come in five sizes: 32 to 4o inches bust 
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measure. Size 36 requires a yard and three-quarters of 
44-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4029) for 
the skirt, with six-gored upper portion and shaped flounce, 
come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires three yards and seven-eighths of 44-inch 
material without nap. 

Very soft, thin material, such as chiffon or gauze de 
soie, would be charming for the waist at the top of this 
column. If made in a color—a shade to match the skirt 
—it is pretty to have a white satin lining, while the fancy 
embroidery and satin piping could be of black or a darker 
shade of the same color. Make the collar, small yoke 
and plain cuffs of fine ivory tulle tucked by hand. Pat- 
terns (No. 4064), with two-piece full-length sleeves which 
form a yoke section, come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and three- 
quarters of 27-inch material without nap. 

And now here is a dressy gown to be made of a soft 
silk, such as crépe de chine, or a cotton and silk stuff 
with a soft finish. It is suitable for the afternoon or for 
the evening, depending somewhat on the material used 
for it. Narrow braid and a soft silk girdle form the only 
trimming. Patterns (No. 4069) for this waist, with full 
or seven-eighth-length two-piece sleeves, come in five 
sizes: 32 to 4o inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
one yard and three-quarters of 44-inch material without 
nap. Patterns (No. 4070) for the four-gored skirt, having 
a circular flounce section lengthening the left side in over- 
skirt effect, come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires three yards and five-cighths 
of 44-inch material without nap. 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for eack number, post-jree 
The amount oj material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, 
or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure jor waists and coat, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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We shall be pleased to have every 
lady ask her retailer to show her the fall 
and winter patterns of 


We are now making 
this beautiful crinkly 
finished cloth in many 
plain shades and in 
new figured and bor- 
der patterns, so that 
it is suitable for all 
seasons and all oc- 
casions, 





Serpentine Crepe 
sells for not over 
20c. a yard in all 
styles; and if your 
retailer does not 
have the shades 
or patterns you 
desire, and will not 
secure them for you, 
write us his name. We will then mail you 
a sample book free of charge, and inform you 
where your order can be promptly filled. 


Pacific Mills, 70 Kilby St., Boston 


Please mention The Ladies’ Home Fournad 




















TAILORED 


WAISTS 


The graceful lines of a fine tailored waist 
impart a smartness of style and a comfort- 
fit that is unknown to the ordinary waist. 


King Tailored Waists represent the finest example of 
strictly tailored waists made, ‘They are worn by fash- 
ionable women everywhere, The exceptionally fine 
materials used —the expert cutting —the fine needle- 
work and tinish, all proclaim distinction in style. 
Every waist is hance -laundered, 


Not only are King Waists noted for their smart 
modish appearance and perfect fit, but fortheirunusual 
durability. No matter how often you launder them they 
will always retain their style and fit the same as new. 


If you once wear a King Tailored Waist and see the 
marked attraction it lends your appearance and the 
zrood, lasting wear it gives, you will always wear them. 
And no matter where you live you can always get them. 

Made in many beautiful and exclusive styles to suit 
every taste requirement, Look for the ‘King’ label 
sewed inside the waist. It’s your guarantee of quality, 
fitand wear. Be sure you find it. 

See the King Tailored Waist at your dealer's. If he can’t 


supply you, give us his name for our handsome Book 
of newest styles, and we will tell you where to get them. 


THE KING WAIST COMPANY 
278 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 
N. Y. Salesroom, 16 East 18th St 

















This little heart trademark is 
your guarantee of shoe comfort 
and durability. When found 
* on the elastic panels on both sides 

of the shoe it means 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


The kind that conforms to the 
foot, giving ease and grace of 
movement. The only fabric \ 
used which is guaranteed by the | 
makers to outwear any shoe or 
slipper. Bear this in mind when 
you buy. Write to-day for our 
guarantee certificate. 
HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 














Woolens and Worsteds in great variety of Season- 
able patterns for Women’s, Cl ildren’s. and Men’s 
wear at Mill Prices. Samples of Skirtings, Cloak- 
ings, Raincloths, Suitings and Trouserings F REE. 
Please mention garment you intend making. 


All grades and prices from 50c to $2.50 per yard 
RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 











Cloth from the Mill | 











SEES eS 
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Special Inducement 
—To place our Fall Style 
booklet in your hands, we'll 
send with it a doll petti- 
coat, made exactly as 
shown, on receipt of three 
(3) two-cent stamps, to 
cover cost of mailing. 

It will make any 
girl happy. 


little 


REG US. PAT. OFF 


The Highest Art in Petticoat Making 
Hy Art Petticoats Conform 
Perfectly to the New Hipless Effect 


They fit smoothly in front 
and over the hips. 

Hy Art styles are brim- 

ful of character and dis- 
tinctiveness. 

The kind that women 
of taste want and sel- 
dom find. 

Made of sateen, 
Heatherbloom, 
lin, ete. 

Sell at from $1. to $15. each. 

Hy Art quality and making 

have won the name of being 

‘*The Highest Art in 
Petticoat Making.” 


Hy Art petticoats are sold 
by the leading dry goods 
dealer in your town. If 
he hasn’t what you want, 
give us his name and 
yours on the attached 
coupon and receive 


silk, 
Mus- 









\ our Fall style cata- 
- logue. 

3) No. 1130, Price $1.50, 
x, made of Mistletoe, fine 


re 


light weight cloth with the 
desirable ‘* swish'’' 14 in. 
flounce of three _ ruffles, 


ah liberal and full trimmed, 
4 withnumerous tucks. Deep 
drop and dust ruffle from 


second ruffle. 


THE DIELHENN MFG.CO. 


“America’s Leading Petticoat Specialists,” 
Cleveland and Massillon, O. 


Dept. ‘‘J,’" The Dielhenn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. 
I enclose three 2-cent stamps for a 

catalogue of HY ART PETTICOATS. 

My Dealer is 

Name 

Town 

State 


doll petticoat and a 











































A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 





The only garment 
that, without artifi- 
cial attachments, 
produces the high 
bust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand, 
Thousands of women 
recommend it. 

No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back nat- 
urally and expands 
the chest. 


Sofneanicr Form 








There is no sub- 
stitute. Ask your 
dealer for‘‘SAHLIN,”’ 
which is your guar- 
antee. We willsend 
direct if he cannot 
supply you. Money 
refunded if not per- 






NO 
No HOOKS ~ PATD — No EYELETS 
NO STRINCS NOHEAVY STEELS _ fectly satisfactory. 
Comes in high, medium high, or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste, 
Give actual waist measure and bust measure 
desired and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


Ask for Free Fashion Booklet full of interesting tiformation 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 







































From Mill to Wearer 


Buy a Silk Petticoat at 
Manufacturer’s Price 


We want to send you one of our all-silk petti- 
coats at the mill price, and save you all the 
jobber’s, salesmen’s and retailer’s profits. 
Each petticoat is tailor made, beautifully 
proportioned, with full flare at bottom of 
about four yards. The picture shows the 
very high trimmed sectional flounces, the 
upper section trimmed with three rows of 
pin tucks an inch apart, lower sections joined 
with tailor-stitched bands. Silk underflounce 
finished with 44 inchhem. No pains eee to 
make it perfect and in the latest style. 
FRE Send for our catalogue and samples 

They are ee simply for asking 

The silk in this petticoat is very heavy 
and strongly woven, a fine rich lus- # 
trous black, that would be good value 
in any store at $1.50 a yard. 




























Give us length desired (from 36 to 44) 
and your express or post office address 
and send money order for $4.69, and we 


will send you prepaid the best petti- 
coat value there is anywhere. When 
you get it, wear it five days, and if you don't find it 
exactly as represented, return it at our expense and 
we will refund every cent paid. We offer this bar- 
gain to increase our list of customers. Catalogue and 
samples free. Write to-day. 


CAYUGA SILK CO., Weedsport. N. Y. 











R STYLE BOOK OF 

: EE, Kent Kwality Waists 

Illustrates latest New York styles at prices en- 

abling you to be well dressed at low cost. Write 
DWAR 


now to Department 2. E D KENT CO., 
Waists Exclusively, 656 Broadway, New York City. 
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Fashion Problems of Interest 
to Young Girls 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by 





Mary Hitchner 
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4012-3839 











De ‘AR MRS. RALSTON: Could I fix over the 
silk muslin that I wore when I was graduated 
for a winter party dress cut with a‘* Dutch” neck? 
It is a little tight across the front. LOUISE. 
Yes, indeed; for young girls there is nothing 
prettier than sheer material for evening wear, 
cut with a small square neck. As the waist is 
tight insert a band of lace on each side of the 
front, using the same lace to outline the neck. 
Use tucked net for the tight undersleeves, and 
recut your puff into this pretty little cap and trim 
it with lace. The looped sash should be of silk 
in the same or a contrasting color. Patterns 
(No. 4012) for this girls’ waist come in six sizes: 
30 to 4o inches bust measure. Patterns (No. 
3839) for the skirt come in 
three 


gathered 
and 18 years. 


S1X gored, 
31zZeS: 10, 17 





4059 


EAR MRS. RALSTON: I want a new coat 
that I can wear in the winter on the steamer and 
as a generally-useful coat throughout the year, and 
yet I do not want it a mackintosh or to wear just 
on bad days. What shall I choose? MABEL C. 
Do not choose a heavy material, but rather a 
soft one with a light, medium not too 
rough in texture nor too pronounced in design 
or color—tans or grays are best for such coats. 
The design above is just what you need for a 
gencral-utility coat; it is rather tight fitting, but 
not entirely so, as tight-fitting coats are not suit- 
able for young girls. Face your collar and cuffs 
with a plain cloth of the same material, and line 
your coat with a soft-finished satin silk. 
Patterns (No. for this girls’ coat come in 
four sizes: 14, and 18 years. 


weave, 


or 
4959) 
10, I 7 
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EAR MRS. RALSTON: 
skirt to wear with shirtwaists and different 
coats—with either a long storm-coat or a short- 


I want a separate 


length coat. What color and kind of skirt would 
be most useful? a: ae be 


For 
serge 


material choose a soft, medium-weight 
or one of the new mixed novelty cloths, 
which come in dark, soft plaids, blues, blacks 
and grays, with a thread of dark maroon through 
them. The plain blue ribbed serges with just 
a thread of color or a very small broken check are 
new and practical and make very useful skirts, 


as you can wear them with different-colored 
ats and blouses. The design above gives 
the plain, wide look in the back and front 


with just the fullness at the side that is needed 
for younger girls. The belt is cut in one with 
the front and back panels of the skirt, which is 
new and looks better when worn with a separate 
shirtwaist. Patterns (No. 3991) for the waist 
come in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 4063) for the skirt come in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


3683 


EAR MRS. RALSTON: IT have a dress from 
last year which is perfectly good—a silk 


poplin. It needs doing over, and I would like to 
make it into an afternoon dress. How can I 
alter it, and what material can I combine 
with it? S. M 
Try to make your dress over to give it the 
one-piece look—not necessarily ‘‘ Princesse,’’ but 
give the effect of having the bcdice and skirt 
attached. You can change your sleeves and 
the top of your bodice by using an all-over net, 
lace or broderie anglaise for the deep yoke, 


while the old portion of your bodice may form 


the shaped girdle section. The sleeves make of 
chiffon—to match your gown in color—semi- 


transparent, over a chiffon lining gathered at 
the inside seam. Bind the edges of the yoke, the 
sleeve cuffs and the girdle with satin matching 
your gown, or you can use a bias fold of chiffon 
for the binding if you prefer. As this is a matter 
of alteration no pattern is given for the waist. 
Patterns (No. 3683) for the two-piece circular skirt 
come in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


How to Order Patterns for These Clothes 
P4 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied 


at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. 


The amount of material required for the various 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; 


or by mail, 


giving number of pattern, age and bust measure for waists and coat,and waist and hip measures for 
Skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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A Word About Your 
Petticoat, Madam — 


‘It’s so hard to find the ready-made petticoat that 
does not disappoint,’’ says one of our customer 

““T always insist upon the details being right 
rather than going by appearances entirely. Tliat’s 


why I buy the 


Sorosis Petticoat 


“Its appearance strikes you first—swing, hang, 
flaring, flounce and perfect fit. 

“Then the material wins your approval — finally 
you turn it inside out and find it better made than 
you could do it yourself. 

““T’ve worn Sorosis Petticoats for years, andl know 
they can’t be improved upon.”’ 

You can have this woman’s address if you wantit. She 
is only one of the hundreds of thousands of satisfied 
women for whom we have made Sorosis Detticoats in the 
past ten years, and we want to make yours, You needn't 
wait to have one made to order. Your dealer will show 
you Sorosis Petticoats in dozens of styles from $1.00 to 


$29.00. Made with more care in every detail than your 
dressmaker would give to them —or even you, yourself. 
Materials are high-grade Mercerized Cotton, Heather- 
bloom and Silk in black and colors. 

If your dealer does not have Sorosis Skirts, write us and 


we will see that you are supplied. 


FREE 


SOROSIS GARMENT CO., Ionia, Mich. 


A convenient Sorosis Skirt Hanger is given free 
with every Sorosis Petticoat. Send your name 
and address and we will tell you all about it 





By the Specialists 


Sf the 
AMERICAN FASHION CO 


Contains complete description of the new 
Sheath and Empire gowns, as well as newest 
fashion plates of the latest styles in Skirts, 
Suits, Cloaks, Furs, Etc., to be worn during 
the coming Fall and Winter. 


As an introductory offer, so that 
you may know us, our gocds and 
our method, we will make to 
your individual measure 
Skirt No. H 16 as per cut. 
Made of the best chiffon Pan- 
ama, | 5 gores, full flare,double 
box-plaits and inverted plait 
frontandback. Bottomtrim- 

with 5 one-inch self- 
trimmed straps piped with 
taffeta edging. Sweep 
of skirt, 4 yards, full. 


Price, $6-50 
In brown, blue and 
black. You will 

y more money 

or an inferior, ¥ 
poorly fitting skirt ~ 
at retail. You cannot 
duplicate this garment for less than $11.00. Fit and 
satisfaction guarante ¢ Snag refunded. We make 
skirts to order from $4.50 up. What kind of a skirt 
can we make you, guaranteeing perfect fit? 

Write today for Style Book K. 











PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Ladies’ Japanese Club Bag 















Made of Japanese mi atting. Stylish, unique and 

Leather triime » washed. Serviceable for trav 
shopping , etc. 1 hes long; 10 inches high. We pa 
shipment without ¢ a charge, but do not pay expre 


xtre ‘ 
Send $1.00 for bag. Money refunded if not satisfactor 
HERMAN LOEB & CO., 237 N. Lawrence St., Phila., Pa 
Correspondence Solicited from Dealers 














| Empire Neck 
Chains 


are the latest Paris nov 

Make one for you rcasit a 
Healy Qutennen Bead Loom. This loom 12x8 inches, 5,000 p-r- 
fectly cut imported metal beads (5 pastelle colors), thread, 
needles, art color plate showing 10 beautiful Empire chains 
exact color, size, shape and position of each bead, thus enabling 
to copy pattern. All sent prepaid for only $1.00. Bead Art Catalog, 
illustrating 500 kinds of beads, with patterns for purses, collars, 
etc., mailed for 10 cents. 


J. Healy, Bead Importer, 234. Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 
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SRR, 


When shopping, you look for three main things: 
(1) the style that is correct and that best becomes you— 
(2) the making and material that endures — and 
(3) the fit that means comfort and lasting grace at moderate cost. 


_ _ All these LA VOGUE Coats and Suits have—all that taste, comfort and 
fashion call for, all that is worthy in tailoring execution, are typified in LA VOGUE 
Garments. 
They are surely captivating to the woman with an eye for individuality and 

modest expenditure for dress. 

__ It's impossible to picture or write of the many little things that make a coat or 
uit, attractive and really satisfactory to you, but you can depend upon LA VOGUE 
Garments having them. They're made to please the wearers in every way. 
_ In LA VOGUE you can purchase a man-tailored coat or suit at moderate cost 
that is distinctive in style and making throughout. They have the air of refined class 


A &Ggue Coat or Suit Will Please You 








that graces any figure and any occasion. The great variety of materials and style 
effects affords youa large assortment from which to make your selection. 

From LA VOGUE European and New York Offices come all the late fashion 
ideas direct to our designing department. 

LA VOGUE Garments have won the name of the ‘‘Standard of Style’’ 
through season after season's success. 

They're practical garments— made to wear — fitted so carefully and skilfully 
that they seem specially made for you. 

The best dry goods dealers in your city should be able to show you the 
LA VOGUE Garments. If he doesn't have them, ask him why — but don't be 
satisfied until you do see them. 

Look for the LA VOGUE label that is sewed in each garment. When it’s there, 
you'll know you are wearing a worthy coat or suit. 

Send us your address — we'll gladly mail you our beautifully illustrated FALL 
STYLE BOOK, which carefully describes and truthfully pictures the authoritative 
styles for the Fall and Winter. 


THE JOHN ANISFIELD CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO ———!| 
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Catalogue Free 


Write /o-day for our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of New York’s latest Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue styles. The largest 
exclusive wearing apparel catalogue 
issued in New York City. Has 144 pages. 
Sent FREE toanyaddress upon application. 


Order one or all of these beautiful advanced 
styles illustrated here entirely at our risk. Send 
your measurements and color desired and we 
will send you these garments with the thorough 
understanding and agreement that if, after ex- 
amining them, you do not find them satisfactory 
in every respect, and superior values to osteo | } 
you have ever purchased in wearing appare 
you can return them to us at our expense and 
we will not only refund your money, but also 
every cent that you paid. for . transportation 
charges. You do not risk one penny when you 
send your order to 


BELLAS HESS & COMPANY 


| 
| 
New York City, New York | 


No.21L48. Lace and Net Waist over China Silk. 
A beautiful new model, Yoke formed by heavy } 
Point Gauze Lace, filet lace and graduated side | 

plaits. High Gibson | 
collar of V alenciennes | 
lace insertion and net. 
Latest full length 
mousquetaire sleeves | 
| 
| 


GAGE | 
MILLINERY 


For Girls Who Like toTrim | 
Their Own Hats 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Photographs Made in Paris 


O ‘“*TRIM” a hat sounds misleading, for 
today the making and the shape of the hat 

are so much more important and so very 
much more difficult than the trimming. Do not 
misunderstand me and think that the trimming is 
of small importance, because this is not the case; 
but it is the finishing, the decoration. No trim- 
ming, however pretty, can make a hat becoming 
‘or serviceable if the shape does not fit your 
head and if the size and the line of the hat do 
not suit your style. So before you think of trim- 


Above all remember that every individual hat 
needs to fit in the head-size and in the bandeau 
which now so often forms the only crown in the | 
new hats. This is something that every woman 
must do herself or have done. Remember that 
a hat must really uit upon your head and not sit 
upon the top of it—-that there should not be open 
gaping spaces at the sides and back between 
the hat and the hair. 
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LEASE notice in the illustrations on this page 

how well each hat fits the head. Let us take 
each in turn. The first is a nice hat to wear 
generally with various kinds 
of clothes, and is one which 
you can rearrange from an 
old shape, as the higher 
crowns and the generally 
increased size of the tops 
of the hats are so easily se- 
cured by these new wreaths 
which can be bought ready 
made in feathers of all 
shades. The hat is of beige 
cashmere over a soft, cape- 
net frame, with the wreath 
of wings of shaded beige 
and white, and the edge 
bound in black satin. It 
should sit down straight on 
the head without showing 
any of the bandeau. 

The second illustration 
shows another type of the 
semi-tailored hat for general 


ming your own hats you must see that they suit 
Do not look at 





you and are what you want. 
yourself from one viewpoint 
only—take a mirror and 
look at the sides and the 
back, and see that the hat in 
its general size, line and pro- 
portions fits your head and 
suits the way in which you 
dress your hair. And please, 
above all, do not wear a hat 
simply because it is the style! 
Forget all about the latest 
fads and choose a hat that 
suits you, and you will be 
| much more in style than if 
| you wear a certain kind of 
hat because every one else is 
wearing it. This is, un- 
fortunately, the tendency of 
American women in choos- 
ing hats. 

























formed by shirring of 
the net, finished with 
pointed mousquetaire 
cuffs, of imitation hand 
crocheted lace, 
valenciennes lace 
insertion and 
edge. Wide 
double ruffled 
reveres over 
shoulders” of | 
crocheted lace | 
insertion and | 
valenciennes lace 
edge. Tucked and 
open back. White or 
ecru, sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure, Price 


$2.98 





No. 3L49 
French 
Voile 
Skirt 





Ask yoar dealer for 
GAGE HATS 








SA MATTER of fact the 























pais ; > : | 
hat is the principal point For General Wear of wear. It is made of satin | || AL bokict of SOME forty 
of a well-finished and well- Beige Cashmere cloth with a crown and | 
dressed woman. If it is chou formed of soft, narrow, drawings of new fall 
right the general effect will plaited ruffles of a very sup- 
be much better. As a rule, ple, fine satin-taffeta. The | styles, {tke those above, 
| people are more over- top of the hat, the crown and 
| dressed in this respect—out the upper brim are in soft, will be sent on reqaest. 
‘ ae i rere — ‘ »¢ ‘ > 66 a9 
| of proportion, as it were dark prune-color, and _ the ate Dept. X xX 
| than in any other thing. under facing is a smoky gray. 
| They mix up their hats to a You can see how easy it 
degree to which they would would be for you to put an spe t 
| never dream of mixing their entirely new crown of this e oO er 
clothes, and hats have quite kind into an old hat, and how 
| as much a place and style. completely it would change Company 
| For instance, every woman it to suit the new fashions. 
| knows the difference between 1C da go 
| a tailored coat and an even T HE next hat is one of the 
| . cana ag = _— Trimmed ith Rows of . . 5 Qa L —/ 
| ning wrap; now the types w new shapes in the Second 





and sizes of hats are as Plaited Ribbon 
clearly defined, yet the 
| average woman apparently 
pays little or no attention 
to such rules, which help 
her so much to be well and 
economically dressed. I 
say “economically” be- 
cause well-placed clothes 
are always truly economical. 
They wear better, last 
longer, and give you also 
the thorough satisfaction of 





Empire style, made of velvet, 
faced and bound with satin, 
and trimmed with a narrow 
box-plaiting of velvet ribbon 
and a wreath of velvet foli- 
age. It is a charming little | 
shape, drooping and fitting | 
closely around the face and 

hair, and a very new idea for | 
toques, one that really fits 

on to the head. An old | 
beaver or a felt could be cut 








No. 3L49 into this shape, and the 
Beautifully knowing that you look well- guilling and wreath are quite 
ay pl pap ga dressed. simple to put on. 





Genuine Lus- 
trous French 
Voile. An ex- 
quisite quality 
of strictly all 
wool voile. 
regular $10.00 
value which 
we offer at a 
special pricein 
this advertise- 
ment. The 
very latest 10 
gore model, 
with 21 plaits 


The last hat is pretty for | 
the afternoons and evenings | 
or would be charming as a_ | 
model for bridesmaids’ hats. 

It is made of mauve silk 
crépon, faced and trimmed 
with satin-taffeta bands of 
bronze green with ostrich 
feathers to match. The 
crown is high and folded at 
the top, its top lower than 
its sides. The brim is wide, 
curved and drooping at the 
sides. The facing is of 
corded taffeta to match the 
band around the 


A Toque on New Lines With 


ore hats are being Wesel cf Pola 
2a tT FOnage 


made of other materials 
besides felts and beavers, 
it is easy as well as pleasant 
to do over last year’s hats. 
The new hats are plainer in 
their making—that is, the 
crowns, brims and facings 
are put on to look plain. 
: I cannot say that it is ex- 
and inverted j 

plaited back. All plaits tailor stitched 10 inches actly simple to do, although 
below waist line. Skirt finished at bottom with it has that appearance. 


five narrow and two wide taffeta silk tailor F atate the Brenig 
stitched folds. Black only, sizes 23 to 30 waist ortunately the new brims 
crowns are covered 


measure, 37 to 44 wr aac Our ' $6. 85 and 
with just a slight fullness 


TFOR 25 e 


PULLMAN | 


“All Pure Irish Linen” 


Handkerchiefs 


Handkerchiefs made of Pure Linen, Imi- 
tation Linen or Cotton look so much alike 
as to deceive even experts. But they by 
no means wear alike. 

Cotton Handkerchiefs with each washing 
become coarse and heavy. 

Pure Linen Handkerchiefs with each 


_ “a $] 5,00 


special price . . 











Same skirt with heavy y te ffe ts a silk 
drop skirt ... $10. 35 


No. 32L 50. Stylish iar Knitted Golf Jacket Sweater 
of soft worsted yarn, ‘The latest single breasted collarless style 
with full fashioned sleeves, snug fitting cuffs, large side pockets 
with flaps. Fastens with extra large, pure white pearl buttons. 
Never before have these beautiful heavy weight, artistically 
woven Sweaters been so popular as this season. This is the 
right time of year to buy one. You can have this number 


in gray, pure white or cardinal. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure, at the special price of ° $2.65 





so that makes it easier to 
handle. The material is cut 
on the bias and gathered in 
to the inside of the brim of 
the lower edge of the crown, 
so that it shows a slight full- 
ness, notenough to be clumsy, 








crown. 
The soft chiffon ends, which 
are of mauve, come from 
the back, cross in the front 
and are knotted at the side 


back. 


washing become finer, smoother and softe: 
and in addition wear much longer. 

The only way you can be sure of buying 
an “all pure Irish linen’? Handkerchief i 


to insist that your dealer show you those 


bearing the trz ade mark shown above. 
It is pasted lightly on every P ullman ‘‘all 
ure Irish Linen Handkerchief,” is an abso 


ute guarantee of quality, with a business 


y 
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| : ; FEW general ideas to j reputation of 73 years’ standing back ot 
No. 3L51. Latest Style Skirt, Beautiful Model, Mad | | sti An Afternoon and Evening F . : the guarantee. 
Yo. L. y’ , Bea odel. Made | | mut still enough to make fe tp carry in your mind when fi | 
of finest quality lustrous chiffon panama. These chiffon panama | ‘ ee oi Hat of Silk Crepon . Pig - Me To prove to you that our Handkerchiefs 
skirts are deservedly popular for their splendid wearing qual- it easier to do at home. trimming your own hats are i are not more expensive than others and 
ities, as well as beautiful, soft, lustrous appearance. This skirt If your crowns are too —" : : 
is cut the new circular gore style, 7 : 


button through and open 
front with habit back. Extremely popular this season. Two 
deep bias folds around bottom. Extra wide and full flare. 
Comes in black, a handsoine shade of navy blue or the new 
brown. Sizes 23 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 inches length. Same 
skirt would retail anywhere for at 


at least $9.00. 
Order one to-day atthe special priceof . . . . $6.48 


have the added value of absolute certainty 
as to quality we offer to send you postpaid 
i 2 (either plain or embroidered) on receipt! 
' of the name of your dealer, and 25 cents. 


1909 Style Book FREE 


these: the trimmings this i 
year are rather low; there W 
is nothing strongly pronounced in although f 
there are many combinations of tone; every 
thing has soft, drooping, graceful lines that fall 


small—that is, too low— 
you can easily raise them by placing around the 


color, 
head-size a well-wired piece of 


milliner’s net, 
which cover with the trimmings, or with satin 





: : - rs . This book \ will interest you with photos of the nev 
No.11L52. The Illustration Shows One of New York’s or material that will correspond in color with in so well with the clothes; rosettes of enormous est conceptions in handkerchiefs at prices from 12% 
Newest and Most Stunning Models in a Strictly Tailor he general 1 iy . : . ° ‘ - i} to $5.00 each. It is sent free on request. ; 
Made Broadcloth Suit. Broadcloth wil] be the most popular the general tone of your hat. If the brim is too proportions are very much used; ribbons, silks, ih ? 
panei a ee ae a Einar pg i AB area me narrow you can use the same means to widen satins and moirés are greatly in vogue, as well as i JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 

( 1 t J > - ality, hz gz : ° = . . = “* . ° i ¢ 2 ¢ o ' . 5 
lustrous finish. Nothing better for wear, nothing more beau- it, but remember that widening the outside edge scarfs; and that hats are being made of all kinds \ Manufacturers and Importers since 1835 
tiful in appearance. Coat is 35 inches long; fancy deep points | Ps : cc ke « . . z ° = ¢ —_ : a . ] . . ' a 515 Broadwa New York 
front and back. Single breasted style, trimmed and fastening of a brim is like adding fullne ss toa tight skirt of unexpected materials, including cashmeres, ; ys 
with self covered satin rimmed buttons. Artistically designed | —it must fit the general line of your brim. C répons and cloths. SSS a Se ee so Soe = 
with popular one inch tailor stitched satin bands of finest | ° 





=F 
quality. The side front and side back strappings are designed 

especially to give a roundness to the bust and slenderness to 
the waist. Coat is slashed at sides after the popular and beauti- 
ful Directoire style. Turnover cuffs, mannish notched collar. 
lined throughout with finest quality satin. Skirt is latest 11 
gore circular model, 8 inch tailor stitched fold, headed by 
tailor stitched strapping of satin and buttons. Extra wide 
full flare at bottom. Comes in a handsome shade of navy blue, 
the new and popular London smoke (dark gray), new brown, 
latest dark bottle green or black. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure 
23 to 30 waist measure, 37 to 44 inches length. A suit that 


would retail anywhere for at least oe. Our ‘$15. 00 


specialprice .. 











Eyes to Depend Upon 
Peet’s Invisible Eyes are designed as a pertect 
fastening for women’s clothes — to prevent open 
seams, sags, folds. open plackets and insure 
perfect fitting garments. 


PEET’S iar. EYES 


_ Here itis Will not tear or let go like silk 


The Style-Book for Autumn 


IRLS who want the new cut and style for their winter clothes will find the Autumn Style- 
Book brimming over with clothes of all sorts—- smart street suits, attractive afternoon 
dresses, and charming evening gowns. Busy mothers will be delighted with the children’s 
section, as all the puzzling problems are settled by showing just the right thing for every 
need. We send it postpaid (including a pattern certificate which entitles you to any fifteen- 











| loops, are absolutely invisible but 
w Writ ‘ : | A )) eas ste fasten. Sold 
‘yt HEss@ (O Ms a cent LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL pattern) to any address upon receipt of thirty cents. Order = 2D by Ay —— = be smal. All 
Branch for our from your nearest dealer i il, i j i —= sizes — black or white. 2 doz. eyes 
Houses, SROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS: salon a H ee = n payphone Aca inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 5c, with spring hooks 10c. Sold 
Agents. NEW YORK CITY.NLY. catalogue ATISS SOME JOURNAL, 5 laceipaia. 











only in envelopes. 
Will Not Rust DEET BROS., Dept.I, Phila., P 
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ASK YOUR MERCHANT 


to show you these smart new models. 
Be fitted to just the right one for your 
individual figure and prove to your- 
self its style and comfort. 


Insist upon THE AMERICAN 
LADY CORSET. No other 


make will please you so well. 


If you cannot obtain AMERICAN 
LADY CORSET models in your town, 
write direct to us.» Shall we send our 
booklet showing a variety of styles, 
no charge? There is just the right 
model for your individual figure, we know. 
Model 570 Snug Hip. Medium high 
bust. Long over hip and back. Coutil, 
white. Boned with WALOHN, which 
does not rust and does not break. 18 
to 30. $2.50 

Model 575 Snug Hip. Medium high 
bust. Extreme length over hip and back. 
Coutil, white. 18 to 30. $4.00 
Model 52 Snug Hip. Medium high 
bust. Long hip, back and front. Rein- 
forced at the waist line with a patented belt 
which renders the corset UNBREAK- 
ABLE. Has a special heavy graduated 
front clasp. Coutil, white. 18to 36. $2.50 
Model 51 Similar to 52, but lower in 
bust, longer in front. Coutil, white. 18 
to 36. $2.50 

Model 405 Snug Hip. Medium high 
bust. Long hip and back. Coutil, drab, 
white. 18 to 36. $1.50 

Model 450 Same as 405. Imported 
mercerized brocaded batiste, white, pink, 
blue. 18 to 30. $3.50 

Model 406 Same as 405, but lower in 
the bu z. Batiste, white. 18 to 36. $1.50 
Model 155 (like illustration on “The 
American Lady”) Snug Hip. Medium 
high bust, long hip. Coutil, white. 18 
to 350. $3.00 

Model 150 Same as 155. Batiste, white. 
18 to 30. $2.50 


WE WISH TO INFORM 


have adopted a striking new trade mark, “THE AMERICAN LADY,” 


which we show on this page. This very attractive figure will henceforth 
represent American Lady corsets. 


recognizing American Lady Corsets at once. 
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IN CHOOSING YOUR CORSET 


Don’t guess at what make may be right and 
then perhaps be dissatisfied. Just wear 


“Snug Hip” 


CORSETS 
And you have the standard of style, service and satisfaction in corsetry. 
} Women of fashion are relying more and more 
every day upon these smart models. They make 
figures. They mark good dressers. 




















‘ 








Send us your name and we will forward you a souvenir 
all American Lady Corset purchasers, both present and future, that we post card of the new trade-mark, “THE AMERICAN 


LADY.” It’s a beautiful bit of color. FREE. 


When you see “THE AMERICAN LADY,” think of American Lady 


Its appearance, wherever American r 
Lady Corsets are for sale, will assist American Lady Corset customers in Va, ean Ms ZS fa 
WMCUCUUIL JAY € : 


Corsets. When you see American Lady Corsets, look for ‘‘ THE 


AMERICAN LADY.”’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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f, The charm of The ‘Anna Held” Fitted 
“| Petticoat is so mucha matter of ingenious 
construction, that to adequately describe 
it is well-nigh impossible. We can give 
you the bare facts : —that it clings closely 
to the form from the waist down to the 
deep flounce without a wrinkle, yet pos- [ 
itively never binds. But bother descrip- 4 
tions. All leading Department Stores 
in the United States sell The ‘Anna ; 
Held’ because it meets the present [74 
“4 Fashion demands more perfectly than > 
: any other garment in existence, See it 

, and try one on at the first opportunity | 
l note the superb effect it has upon your 

3] appearance. 

Best quality silk taffeta, black and 
colors. Cut circular, fastens at the back 
with glove snaps, has deep flounce 
fashioned in various styles. Prices, $5.00, 
$7.50 to $10.00 everywhere, . Or we will 
send you one direct. 

Write for Free Booklet telling all about 

‘a The ‘‘Anna Held”’ entitled ‘‘A Peep in 

















the Boudoir."’ 


E. G. MURRAY & COMPANY 
Manufacturers Bank and Market Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Hydegrade 







TRADE MARK 





| Petticoats 
are the next best to 
Heatherbloom. 


Be sure you find this 
label in the waistband : 


See RAEN GNSS ™ STEPS BO ee > os 
° 
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A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York —Chicago 
Makers also of Heatherbloom 
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To get the best wear out 
of your dresses use the 
best thread on the seams 


OHN J;CLARKS 


BEST 6 Corp 


SPOOLCOTTON | 


# ee | makes 
y YOAS d the seams 
bs that last 
the longest. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
JOHN d CLARK’S Best 
Six Cord, send us his name, 
with 2c postage, and get a 


SPECIAL 
full size sample, free from 


OFFER 
the MANUFACTURERS. 


BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO. 
{ 220 Front Street, Pawtucket, R. 1, U. S. A. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
WELL-MADE CLOTHES 


By Mrs. Ralston 


HE whole secret lies in two 
things: cutting and proportion. 
4 Clothes without these qualities 
|] are not well made nor can you 
|| look well in them. One simple 
Ms little rule of first importance to 
ae 5) remember is that your lines 

LI VELGA must be ° true, not only in 
cutting, but also in fitting. emember that you 
cancurvea straight line but you cannot straighten 
a curved one. You must teach yourself first to 
see the big fault and not to heed the little ones. 
Look at your garment as a whole and not at the 
particular inside finish of some seam; forget all 
about the finishing until you have a good begin- 
ning. The whole foundation of well-made clothes 
lies with the scissors and not with the needle. 
Remember that without a simply-constructed and 
properly-cut foundation no amount of manceu- 
vring will remedy your fault. 

Learn to cut, not to sew. A garment badly 
sewed but well cut is far better than one which is 
badly cut but beautifully sewed and finished. No 
matter how long you wear a well-cut piece of goods 
it will stand the wear and look well. You cannot 
possibly put in with the needle what should have 
gone in at first with the scissors. 


oe 


EGIN by accustoming yourself to cutting. 
Experiment with patterns in cutting into 
material—a good, strong, unbleached muslin will 
do. Familiarize yourself with laying the pattern 
on the cloth and adjusting the pattern to the cloth, 
and then cut, and always see that you cut true 
and straight; do not think about the putting 
together or the finishing until afterward. Then, 
when you have had some experience in cutting, 
baste the parts together and look at them as a 
completed whole. Forget that there is such a 
thing as finishing and neatness until you have 
your master-pattern well built. 

When cut the next thing to remember is the 
basting—-and even before the basting the pinning. 
It is just here that so many women make a mis- 
take; indeed most of the mistakes in making 
good clothes lie in the beginning and not in the 
finishing, which is of a secondary importance. If 
your beginning is right the rest will follow more 
easily. You should use long, thin pins and put 
them in close together so that they hold your 
material firmly in the way you have cut it. The 
pins should beso close together that the point of 
one meets the head of the next. And don’t pick up 
much of the material—just a bitat atime. If you 
pin loosely and in a careless way your material 
will sag and pull away. Then you will baste it 
according to your pin marks and at once you will 
be in trouble, for when you put it on to fit it it will 
be wrong in so many places that the whole gar- 
ment will be out of shape and it will require more 
fitting than it should. To over-handle material 
in this way is one of the worst mistakes, as one 
trouble will get you into half a dozen more. 


ras 
Beedle in good dressmaking should be 


~ simplified; that is what makes gocd dressmak- 
ing and easy work. The secret lies in the first 
steps: cutting, pinning, and then basting the 
material. A good dressmaker can cut her model 
pattern so that it fits with absolute perfection at 
the first fitting. Of course, to do this one must 
have knowledge as well as experience, but then, 
too, one must always have a high standard of 
work. 

Gocd tailors and good dressmakers never 
depend upon fittings; by that I mean taking up 
and letting out. ‘That is the fatal blunder among 
poor dressmakers or tailors. They stumble 
around in the dark, as it were, trying to fix with a 
pin what should have been done in the first place 
with the scissors; and then they go from bad to 
worse and try to rectify it with pressings and 
trimmings, or, what is worst of all, with stiffen- 
ings, waddings and bones. Now all these things 
are unknown to ‘‘big” dressmakers, and that is 
why their clothes have an air of simplicity and 
grace that is never found in others. Of course it 
is hard and one cannot learn it in a day, but then 
anything that is worth while cannot be learned 
quickly or without experience. Always set a high 
standard and come as near as you can to it, and 
you will find that it makes your sewing much 
easier in the long run—in fact, there won’t be a 
long run if you begin right. 

After the garment is cut and basted look at it 
asa whole. Don’t consider whether this seam is 
exactly as you want it in style and finish, or 
whether you think a lace yoke would look better 
than that tulle one; don’t bother with these 
things; simply look at it as a unit and see whether 
your lines are accurate and your proportions 
true. See that the shoulder seams are right; that 
the collar-band sets at the base of the throat; that 
your waist-belt sets true around the line of your 
waist; that the lines of the back of your bodice 
run straight and do not go askew; that there is 
room for the whole to set comfortably on you. 
Think about all these things in the first fitting. 


ax 


ET me tell you a story about a small dress- 
maker who looked at a French suit from one 
of the very best houses in Paris: it was a suit of 
blue serge of the semi-tailored type, trimmed with 
braid, as “simple and graceful as possible in 
design, apparently the easiest thing in the world 
to make, and yet with a knowledge and craft in 
its cutting that comes only with real study and 
work. Well, this nice little person looked at the 
dress but saw none of these points. Her eyes 
were fixed on the placket, and she saw only that 
the placket was not well finished! 

It is not desirable to finish carelessly or in a 
slovenly way, but to overfinish is a great error. 
I do not advocate either of these, of course, but 
the finishing should be secondary. Of primary 
importance always are your line and cut. These 
are not only what give the style to your garment 
but they are also what make it practical and 
economical. Any woman can learn to finish a 
placket—a child can do it—but it requires care 
and experience to cut and to construct a well- 
made dress. 

In these things lie the principles of well-made 
clothes, and in telling you about them I hope I 
have made a little clearer to you one of the really 
important things of dressmaking. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
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“‘ Vlérode’’ 


(Hand Finished ) 


Underwear 
for 


Women and Children 





Its equivalent is not to be found—new 
recruits daily bear witness to its effi- 
ciency—Its praises are sung in every 
quarter of the globe—In the finished 
product is concentrated every feature of 
merit necessary for your comfort, Finish, 
Fit, Fabric, Style —It is sure to please 
you —We herewith describe some sea 
sonable weights. 

No. 505, Medium Weight Finest Combed Cotton, 


Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset Covers; each ....$ .50 
EREPO-BIZES 6 o5.06s6c0scssisccseseseeseccvesssces 65 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular sizes ...... eee Meee 
Extra-SizeS ,..0ccccccccccscccccccccccscosccooes 125 


No. 562, Light Weight Merino White and Natural, 
Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset Covers;pergarment,$ .85 
WRITO-BIZED 6 5.6.50s00ccbersreccscreiessevsecoeess 1 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular sizes........... 1.25 
Extra-sizes .........+ bu V4 00554 ss5se orev eee's'sles 165 


No. 566, White Medium Weight 50% Wool, 


Vests, Pants, Tights,Cors et Covers; per garment,$ .75 
eo cridt TTT OCCUCL COLL REGS S 5S V EOE SOGS 1 00 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular sizes.........4+ 165 


Extra-sizes ,...0..00- Sdedtees ebb eee sede eEen #4 2. 
No. 567, White Medium Weight Merino 85% Wool, 


Vests, Tights, Drawers, Corset Covers; each , $1.00 
EXtra-SiZeS ...cccccccccses Preess ase geieceediesen 25 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular sizes .......... 2 00 
EXtraeSiZeS .,..ccscccccccccccccscesccvcvcessens 2.50 
For Children 
No. 2662. White Heavy Weight Fleeced Cotton Straight 
Vests and Drawers. SizeS2t0 6 .....ceeeeeeee eoush 
SIZES 7 10 8 ..ccccccccccccccsscvcssscscccessccescces 45 
No. 2666. White Winter Weight Merino, 60% Wool, 
Vests and Drawers. SizeS 2106 wccccccccccscsccsers $ 
SIZES 7 TO B crccccccccccccsccscsccsssccscscssccsess (5 
No. 270 U. Union Suits, White Winter Weight Merino, 
COD Wool. Sizes 2 10S ccoccscccccvccescescsccocese $1.00 
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“ Onyx”” Hlostery 


Look for this 


Stamped on 
Trade Mark 


every pair 





“Just as Good as Lord & Taylor’s” 
This expression is used continually 
among the Hosiery trade when anxious to 
impress a buyer—LORD & TAYLOR’S 
is the “ONYX” HOSIERY, it is the 
best Hosiery made, and sets the stand- 
ard for all Hosiery — if the trade admits 
the superiority of the ‘ONYX’? BRAND 
you can bank on that endorsement. 
True merit compels recognition— the 
following numbers have helped make 
the “ONYX” reputation —try them 


For Women 
109/K, Women’s ‘‘Onyx”’ Black Sea Island Medium 
Weight Cotton; spliced sole. 50c. per pair. 
151/K, Women’s “Onyx’’ Black Gauze Cotton 
Garter top; spliced heel, sole and toe. 50c per puir, 
§99/8. Women’s “Onyx” Black Gauze Lisle, 
Garter top, spliced selvage, reinforced heel and toe; 
unusual value ; delightful weight. 59c. per pair. 
810/138, \Vomen's “Onyx” Black Four-Thread Lisle, 
superior quality, wear-resisting. 50c. per pair. 
Silk Lisle Hosiery 
Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Silk 
Wears Better Than Silk 
K, Women’s “ Onyx’ Black, Tan and White 
Silk Lisle, gauze weight; soft, gauzy, flexible, durable; 
double sole; spliced heel. 50c. per pair. 

No. 106, Pure Thread Silk, Black, White, Tan, all 
colors—Pure dye—every pair guaranteed. $2.25 per pair, 
Out Size Lisle Hose 

121/9. Women’s “ Onyx"’ Black, Tan and White 
Gauze Lisle, extra size —a spliced sole, heel and toe; 
reinforced garter top. 50c. per pair. 

1380/K, Women’s ‘‘ Onyx”’ Black, Gauze, Silk Lisle; 
double sole; high spliced heel; soft, silky, extra wide 








and elastic, 75c. per pair. J 





Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write to Dept. A. We will direct you to 
nearest Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 





Broadway 


New York 





6 utings. 


26 
> 
ET 
Are absolutely the acme 


Mp pst Bs 
[ ar 7 a of quality in Outing Flan- 
YY ” A 

| 


; Re nels. Others try to imitate, 
BN -? but they cannot equal. 
Standard of the World. 


Made of the celebrated 
Chattahoochee Valley Cot- 
ton. Alargevariety of styles 
and colorings designed by 

European experts. For 
Skirts, Waists,Kimonos, 
Slumber Robes, Bath 
Robes, Wrappers, Paja- 
mas, Breakfast Jackets, 
Children’s Clothing,etc. 


Demand the 
Genuine Kimonos 


AVON 






If your storekeeper 

hasn’t Kimonos, he can 

\ get them for you. Send 

J } ae: us his address, and we'll 
\ send you samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


America’s Greatest Mills. 



















 FVERY SIZE SKIRTF 
. SY Size WOMAN F 


The only Patented mater- 
nity skirt instantly adjusta- 
ble to any size. Hangs and 



















drapes perfectly. Gives 
graceful lines to large 


women. 
Send for our soft finish 
Panama maternity skirt {| 
direct from maker to wearer / 
for $5.50, charges prepaid. 
Most comfortable skirt 
made. Send waist measure 
and skirt length with 
order. Others up to $18.00. 
Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 
Write for free 
descriptive catalog 
with samples of skirt 
materials, to the 
Every Size Skirt Co. 
18 West 21st Street 
New York City 
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AGENTS WANTED 


to sell New York’s latest style Embroidered Shirt 

Waist Patterns, Women’s Neckwear, etc. Repre- 

senting us you are sure to make money. We have 

an enormous factory and will sell you goods at 

the same low prices we make to large wholesalers. 
Write for particulars today. 


The Swiss Embroidery Works of America, 27 E. 22nd St., NewYork City 




































Insist on Having 
WALOHN in Your Corset 
or Buy Brands That Use It 


Such corsets are stamped, 
‘Boned with WALOHN.’ 
WALOHN is the only corset boning 
that will! not crack, break or rust— 
that will stand boiling, washing and 
ironing —never warps and is neve! 
affected by the heat of the body. 
WALOHN produces a fit and gives 
comfort not known heretofore in a corset 
A sample of WALOHN and valuable information 
FREE. For 10c. we will also send you enouyg)!: 
WALOHN COLLAR BONES for 2 collars 
State height you want— made in heights from 
1% to 4% inches. 


WALOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 
31 West Union Square, New York 

















A POSTAL BRINGS 
Free Samples 


A postal brings you a superb sample line of the very latest 
woolens, cotton and silk dress materials, such as are only 
shown in the biggest stores in New York, London and 


Paris. A remarkable opportunity for you to select in your 
own home—by lamplight or daylight—these beautiful tab- 
rics. Consider the benefit of being able to choose at yvur 


leisure and get exactly what you want. Rap 
the price benefit of dealing directly with mill agents. 1 
no money, just a postal brings samples of these excl e 
dress goods. Deal with us direct. Get the smartest c« 

the newest designs at right prices. If you wish soft, « 

ing silks, foreign novelty woolens or wash fabrics, 

dainty French designs—a postal to us brings them. Send 
that postal today, just mentioning the general cha ! 
of the goods you want, and benefit by having in your 
home an array of samples of beautiful fabrics, nev 
except in the greatest of metropolitan stores. Don’t thi: 
selecting your next gown until you have seen these sa 


ee 

You Can Earn a Good Living 
by becoming our agent for your town. No capital req 
—big profits—pleasant, self respecting work, with a f 
to it. Write for full particulars. 

“ Comfort and Luxury for a Modern Home’ i 
title of our free booklet, illustrating the complete 
with which we supply your home with toilet art 





Manufacturers and Importers Co., Mill Agen's 
Dept. 27, 256 Church Street, New York 











IL 





Free Lace Catalog 


Hundreds of new and 
exclusive styles shown 
in our large assortment 
at prices much below 
those asked by dealers. 
Write today—a postal will do. 
Valenciennes Lace Company 
185 Dearborn Street, Dept. J, Chicago 
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“CAAS-A:STEVENS & BROS + 
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ia _ SPECIAL CATALOGUE: 


A LE | BD) 1908 FALL AND WINTER STYLES 1909 


‘; Women’s Apparel 


Fashion's radical changes make it 
imperative that you receive a copy 
of the ‘‘Stevens Style Book™’ if you 8 
wish your garments to be absolutely 
correct as to style. 


Write for it today. Mailed 
free of charge upon request ' 


To meet the growing demand 
we have greatly enlarged our mail- 
order department, and are now ina ° 
position to add to our great list of 
satisfied patrons 200,000 new cus- 
tomers. In order to get immediate 
response, we will offer during this 
month, as a special leader, 


This Beautiful 
Tailor-Made $ 
Broadcloth Suit, at 


It is the correct fall style and we 
guarantee that you will not be able to 
find a better suit up to $25. 


Style 5180—Broadcloth Suit—This 1 


garment is made of exceptional quality, all-wool 
broadcloth, thoroughly sponged and shrunk. 
The jacket is cut 32 inches long, is lined with 
Belding guaranteed satin, and is modeled on 
the newest semi-fitted lines, hanging from the, 
shoulders with just the proper tendency toward 
the curves of the figure. ‘The trimming is very 
rich and effective, consisting of wide bias edg- 
ings of guaranteed satin, with large combina- 
tion buttons of broadcloth with satin centers. 

















The skirt is fashioned on the latest and most ® 
stylish foot flare pattern in 13 gore arrange- 
ment, and is finished with a wide bias fold of 
self material. Colors— black, navy, brown, dark green and 
wine, with trimming and lining to harmonize. Price, $15.00. 
" 





Address Dept. ‘‘A’’ Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, Ill. a 




















SL, begin to turn, 
“F social activities begin — |! 
ZB |i isan to revive. Afternoon teas, — }}| 
7= Uj, receptions, parties, calls and many i 
i) other social functions make their demands for new attire. Not 
y WW the least important item of correct dress is footwear. | 
] | You will need a dressy patent leather shoe to add the finishing H 
\ i touch to your new wardrobe, The | 
oa ! e i} 
oes i i} 
(Z| American Lady Shoe | 
y ! illustrated here is an ideal shoe for all dressy occasions as well i 
ff. AY as for street wear. i 


No. 6175 A2cleven but- 


ton, patent 
leather shoe with lots of snap and 
style. It is made on the graceful 
and comfortable Countess last 
and has a high Cuban heel and 
light welt sole. 





When the leaves 

























1} 
, i 
The shoe illustrated is but one of many equally attractive | jj 
American Lady Shoes, all of which are noted for their stylish appear- jf 

ance, their perfect fit and unusual wearing qualities. — {j 


Over 21,000 dealers in all parts of the world are satisfying 
those who are particular with the American Lady Shoe 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 

















TRADE MARK 

















? Petticoats 


The pronounced influences which smart Parisian fashions 
have exerted upon American dress have been fully anticipated 
in the new Fall Heatherbloom Petticoats. 

Visit the select stores and inspect the newest silk importa- 
tions—-you will findevery one of them equalled in up-to-dateness 
in Heatherbloom, and surpassed by Heatherbloom in wearing 
qualities and price economy. 

Heatherbloom Petticoats are favored by the most fastid- 
iously dressed of American women. Wear three times as long 
as silk, can be distinguished from silk only with difficulty, and 
cost but a third as much. 

Obtainable at leading stores in all the smart French stripes 
and colorings, plaids and daintily silk-embroidered designs. $2 
to $8 according to details of workmanship, for Heatherbloom 
material is one quality only. 








a ea a » 
This silk label EAT HERBLZEM ° ’ waistband of 


appears in the TRADE MARK ; every petticoat 























Heatherbloom by the yard— 40 cents 
and every yard guaranteed. 


The same better-than-silk material from which the famous 
Heatherbloom Petticoats are made. ‘Takes the place of silk for 
almost every purpose. Superior to any other fabric for drop- 
skirts and linings. Lining counters; 150 shades. 


One quality only — Heatherbloom on every yard. 


[Hydest ade | 


Linings for Fall and Winter 


The most complete assortment of quality fabrics for every lining purpose. 
Ask for “Hydegrade”’ at any lining counter, and you can make a selection to 
suit your every want —a weight, a shade, a weave, a quality for any dress- 
making, fancy work or household use. Each fabric is the best of its class 
that the loom can produce. 15c¢. to 45c¢. a yard and every yard guaranteed. 














One hundred shades — 36 in. wide. Look for Hydegrade on the selvage. 





Send for series of beautiful souvenir Heatherbloom and Hydegrade 
Post Cards — FREE. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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Y If we didn’t 
LWA warrant the wear 
nt | of Wunderhose— 
||| they'd still be the safest 


UU hose money could buy. 


WE emphasize the Guarantee — because we 
know the quality in Wunderhose that makes 
the need of the guarantee superfluous. By a pat- 
ented process of | knitting linen and soft yarn into 
the toe and heel — we accomplish a wear strength 
that is unique in sock and stocking making. 

Nothing purer or surer than Wunderhose dye — 
which adds nothing to the weight of the stocking 
and leaves it thoroughly absorbent and soft. 

We Wunderhose the Family — with the distinc- 
tion of being the only hosiery makers in the land 
who are making popular-priced children’s stock- 
ings good enough to Guarantee proof against holes 
in heels and toes, for a period of three months’ 
wear when purchased by the box. 

Children’s Wunderhose 
Black or Tan, $1.00 per box, of four pairs. 
Women’s Black or Tan Wunderhose 
$1.00 per box of three pairs. 
Men’s Wunderhose 


In Black, Tan, Navy, Gray —and Black with 
White Feet —$1.00 per box of four pairs. 
If your dealer hasn't Wunderhose, send us $1.00 direct, 
state size and color — and we will see that you are supplied. 
Free Booklet, ‘‘ From Field to Feet.’ 








| 


Send for it. 


CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS 


Manufacturers, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


$ 

















PER BOX 












OMO DRESS SHIELDS 
Better Than Ever 


Your dress receives protection when you 
wear OMO Shields. They are antiseptically 
prepared, which destroys the odor of per- 
spiration. Are odorless, hygienic, absolutely 
impervious, and washable. No others have all 
of these qualities. Are less heating to the 
body, as they contain no rubber. Every pair 
warranted. Sample pair on receipt of 25c. 

Illustrated Booklet that will interest you, on request. 


Made by The OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 






















Bust and Hips 


“The Perfection 
Adjustable Form” 


skirt length. 
get out of order and will last a lifetime. 


FRE 





Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York 


Every woman who attempts to makea 
dress or shirt waist immediately dis- 
covers how difficult it is toobtain a good 
fit by theusual “trying on method,” with 
herself forthe modeland alooking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


does away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the waist 
line and raised or lowered to suit any desired 
It is very easily adjusted, cannot 


Illustrated Booklet containing com- 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Company 





Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Catherine Howard 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
their full names and addresses. 


Correct Length for Coat 
‘What length of coat do you 
consider the most correct, and 
what length of sleeve? 
Mary G. 
Various lengths are desirable, 

and in selecting the length of a 
coat individual needs must be 
consulted. Both the short three- 
‘quarter and the long three- 
quarter length coats are popular, 
but the short, stout woman must 
beware of the unbecoming longer 
coat: choose a length that covers 
the full curve of the hip-line. 
Sleeves are plain and long and 
should be put into the armhole 
with very little fullness. 


To Bleach Colored Lace 

I have some pale pink lace that 
I dyed myself. How can I bleach 
it? I wish to redye it écru 
color now. a) a, 

Boil your lace in a quart of 
water to which should be added 
a tablespoonful of strong wash- 
ing powder. Change the water 
when it becomes tinged with the 
pink and have plenty of clean, 
boiling water to renew when 
needed. When bleached dye in 
strong tea. 


An Eton Jacket 

Very early in the spring I 
bought a new tailored suit. It 
is made of dark green velvet and 
has a double-breasted Eton 
jacket. It fits me nicely, but I 
am worried now for fear it is 
too out of date to wear this sea 
son. What would you advise? 


Of course, if you were get- 
ting a new suit you would not 
select just such a style as that of 
your present coat and skirt, but 
as long as your suit was bought 
in the spring it cannot be very 
much out of date, and I think 


Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 








A Dignified Fancy- 
Dress Costume 

What shall I select for 
a suitable fancy-dress 
costume for Hallowe’en ? 
I am short and stout and 
find it a difficult prob- 
lem, and I must have a 
pattern. PARTY-GOER. 

A dress in the style of 
Martha Washington or 
a Colonial Dame is dig- 
nified and pretty, and I 
think you would find it 
becoming as well, and 
then, too, we have a 
pattern for it: No. 4060, 
price fifteen cents. Se- 
lect a delicate-colored 
cretonne or a figured 
sateen for the tight- 
fitting, boned bodice and 
skirt; and as the panel 
front of the bodice and 
skirt should form a con- 
trast to the rest, use for 
these plain-colored sat- 
een that will harmonize 


Plain Skirt for Tailored Suit 

I am to have a new tailored 
winter suit. Please tell me 
whether to have the skirt plain 
or plaited. 2 ig We 

Have your skirt made ex- 
tremely plain, either a plain 
gored or a modified circular, as 
the kilted and plaited skirts are 
not the popular style. It should 
hang straight and without flare. 


Small Details for Mournin? 

Is it considered good taste to 
wear the gold wedding ring and 
diamond ring in first mourning? 
How soon is it permissible for a 
widow to wear the white organdy 
collars and cuffs ? WIpbow. 

It is correct to wear both rings. 
The sheer white collars and cuffs 
are used after the first six weeks 
of mourning. 


A Silk Raincoat 

If you approve I shail buy a 
rubberized, blue, changeable-silk 
raincoat for my trousseau. I 
wish to wear it for traveling and 
to make use of it for a separate 
coat as well as for the rain. 

Bie G, 

No, I do not advise it, for in 
the first place it is essentially a 
raincoat and looks it, and though 
some people use it as a traveling 
and separate coat it is very in- 
appropriate. Be wise and let 
your coat be of serge or tweed. 
The material can be made 
waterproof. It is in better taste 
and more practical. 


For the Baby’s Short Clothes 

[ have used your excellent pat- 
terns for a baby’s layette, and 
now want to know if I can get a 
set of patterns for a baby’s first 
short clothes. YOUNG MorTHeRr. 

Yes, we have two sets of pat- 
terns for baby’s first short clothes, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1908 
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you would be making a mistake 
to try to recut and arrange it, as 


in color. 


an Eton jacket never looks really 
out of date. 
large and full alter them, mak 

ing them tighter, fitting with little fullness at the 
top. Perhaps your coat would be improved by 
the addition of revers. These you could make 
of silk or cloth to match the color of your velvet. 





If your sleeves are 


Dyeing an Ostrich Feather 

I have a lovely long white ostrich feather 
which I would like to have dyed dark blue to 
wear on my winter hat. How can I dye it 
myself ? ELLA J. 

Do not attempt to do this work yourself. An 
ostrich feather is a delicate article and should 
be dyed only by a professional. Why not this 
year have it dyed a lighter color that would 
harmonize with the color of your hat, and 
another season try dyeing ita darker shade? If 
the feather is really good it will stand the process 
of dyeing several times. 


Lengthening a Mohair Skirt that has Shrunk 

I fear I have spoiled my white mohair skirt 
as I got it wet in a shower and it has shrunk 
about four inches all around. Is there any way 
in which | can fix it? WorRIED, ~ 

Yes, you can remedy this defect if you will wet 
your skirt all over. Then let some one take the 
skirt by the band and you take it by the hem and 
then pull as hard as you can. Continue pulling 
until the skirt has resumed its former length. 
Then press while still wet. 


Hair-Dressing Ornaments 

Will you please tell me what style of combs 
are fashionable for the hair now, and also what 
other little ornaments are worn? mH. M.S: 

Look at the page entitled ‘‘The New Hair- 
Dressing, with Some of the Ornaments that Will 
be Worn This Winter,” in this number of THE 
JouRNAL, and you will find full information as 
to all the little details of hair-dressing. 


Fill in the open 
neck with folds of soft 
white organdy. 





to be enlarged. 


(price fifteen cents). 














L 4041 


Black Satin Coat Made from a Skirt 

I have had on hand a five-gored, black peau-de-soie skirt 
for a number of years, and it is of very old-fashioned cut. 
I have grown quite stout since it was made, and it will have 
Will it do for a dress skirt this winter, or in 
what way can I make use of it? 
matcrial that it seems a pity to lay it away. 

If you would find a rather dressy separate coat of service 
to you for best use and for church it would not be unpracti- 
cal to make such a coat out of your skirt. 
make use of it as a separate coat with other dresses. 
be well to make it in plain tailored style, cutaway, and for a 
stout figure you would find pattern No. 4041 excellent 
It fits snugly across the shoulders and 
hangs from the shoulders in straight, easy lines throughout, 
The many seams in the front and back that are used in this 
pattern break up the width of the stout figure and also make 
the garment easierto cut and fit. 
large buttonholes bound with satin or braid should trim it. 


price fifteen cents each. No. 1923 
includes the petticoat, drawers 


and underwaist, and No. 1926 





includes a coat, dress, sacque and 

cap. Make these little garments 
of the same materials that you used for the first 
long clothes. If you wish you could make several 
little dresses of pretty pin-checked gingham, and 
if the baby is crawling around the little gingham 
creepers are very handy to slip over the dresses. 
An excellent pattern for these creepers is No. 3939. 
It costs ten cents. 


Trousseau for a Winter Bride 

What must I have in my trousseau? I am 
to be married in December. — BrtpE-To-Be. 

First of all essentials is the tailored cloth suit, 
and if possible have the coat made of such a 
cloth, cut and color that it can be worn as a 
separate coat with other gowns and skirts. ‘Then 
a separate silk waist to match the color of the 
suit is necessary. This can be used for the wed 
ding dress and the traveling dress, or a complete 
dress of soft silk, wool crépe or cashmere would 
be suitable, and serviceable afterward for social 
This should be of the same tone of 
color as the tailored coat. Many brides find a 
white dress useful after they are married, and 
therefore prefer their wedding dress to be of that 
color. Silk muslin or messaline satin is desirable 
for such a dress. Then you should have a plain, 
tailored shirtwaist suit of serge or mohair, for 
every-day house wear; several practical plain 
shirtwaists of white madras or fine-striped ging- 
ham to wear every day with your tailored coat- 
and-skirt suit when it is old but still good, and 
a general-utility coat in seven-eighth length, 
made waterproof, is useful. You will need four 
sets of underwear, eight pairs of steckings, two 
pairs of shoes, two hats, two petticoats of sateen 
or mohair, handkerchiefs, gloves, veils, etc. A 
moderate trousseau such as this ought to be 
readily purchased for ninety dollars, and omit- 
ting the white wedding dress and separate coat, 
sixty-five dollars ought to be an ample amount, 


occasions. 


It is of such handsome 
Mrs. K. 


You could then 
It would 


Handsome buttons and 
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Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 


the number, stating bust measure for coat and dress, and inclosing the 
fifteen cents), from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


rice as stated (ten or 











ONEITA 


UNION SUITS 
WS SYN 

















styles demand sheath- 
fitting underwear. ‘‘Oneita’’ 
Union Suits are shaped to fit 
the figure, following its lines 
from neck to ankle, like a well- 
made glove does the hand. Their 
fit IS easy, snug — without even Nig) 
binding; their elasticity freely re- \\ 
sponds to every movement of the W 
body. What’s more, this shapeliness \ 
is retained after repeated washings. 

They supply warmth without bulk —far more 
comfort and convenience than two-piece 
suits. Just one single thickness of fabric all 
over—no double thicknesses to bunch or 
wrinkle — no lumpy seams to chafe. 

“‘Oneita’’ Union Suits allow the outer garments 
to conform to the figure, to fit and drape perfectly. 

Only the finest, smoothest yarns enter into 
their manufacture. 

For women and children in button-down- 
front and cross-cut styles. 

For menin button-down-front style only. 


All standard sizes — guar- 
anteed absolutely correct. 
Get Our Booklet -REAL UNDERWEAR COMFORT. 
A postal brings it. 
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We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 

Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 











United States. 


tions for making, etc., 25 cents. 
with list of baby’s first needs. 


e ’ 
Baby and Children’s 
Send today for 
Clothes my fall cata- 
logue illustrating a com- 
plete line of infants’ goods 
and children’s suits to 
years of age. 
Handmade goods of 
exclusive styles my 
specialty. Made in san- 
itary quarters under my 
personal supervision. 
Postage or Express paid 
to any town in the 
Satisfaction fully guaranteed. 
My illustrated outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, instruc: 
Both sent under plain ver 


Lady agents wanted. 





MRS. ELLA JAMES, 101 Hodgkin Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 








“Arnold” Knit Bed Slippers 


Wear them and you will say: ‘‘I never had 
such comfort or happiness be- 
fore. Never was I so free from 
cold feet, especially upon re- 
tiring.”’ All colors, high roll 


buttoned tops. Sizes 9 
to 12 (stocking sizes) SDC 





1dditional on each pa 


Postag 
“Arnold” Knit Night Gowns 
(With Shirring String at Bottom.) 

The softness of the fabric makes these the only 
garment for babies’ night wear. 
No. 7. Fine knit cloth; sizes, infants’, 1 year 
and 2 year, 50c. , ; : 
No. 11. Downy fleece cloth; sizes, infants’, 1 
year and 2 year, 50c. 
Postage 5e additional on each garment. 


“Arnold” Knit Night Drawers 


No. 450. With double-soled feet ; pro- 
tect the sleeping children from colds. 
Sizes: 2 to 5 years, 50c; 6 years, 60c; 
8 and 10 years, 75¢. 
Postage 10c additional on each pair. 
Photographic catalog of “Arnold” fine knit goot's 
for infants and children sent free. 








NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 98 Hamilton St., Albany, N.Y. | 
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Mrs. L.V. Kennedy tells what you 
can do with Diamond Dyes for Children’s Clothes and some other things. 


649 Colorado St., Butte, Mont., March 10, 1908 

‘*T take this opportunity for the benefit of others to tell of my success with Diamond Dyes, My daughter hada pink wool batiste dress which faded hopelessly after being worn 
only a few times, so I dyed it a beautiful cardinal with two packages of Diamond Dyes. I follow the directions given on each package very carefully, which I have since come to the 
conclusion is the secret of Success with Diamond Dyes. 

*“T also changed an old soiled tan overcoat into a beautiful black, from which I made my boy a very serviceable and new looking suit. 

‘* The cream colored lace on my best coat became soiled and I was rather tired of it being so light, so I dyed it a brown from the seal brown dye for cotton. I dipped it tillit wasa 
beautiful match for the cloth in my suit. 

**T also dyed the ribbons and flowers from a pale blue hat ; they were faded nearly white, so they were easily dyed a pretty pink. I did not boil the flowers, only dipped them in 
the boiling dye, beginning with a weak solution and gradually adding more dye until they were as dark as I wished them to be. My neighbors were amazed at my success and I myself 
was agreeably surprised to find it so easy. 

‘* The only thing is to follow directions carefully and never stop stirring the goods in the dye bath. I consider Diamond Dyes a wonderful as well as useful article to have in the 
house. Only ONCE before using Diamond Dyes had I tried my hand at home dyeing and then I utterly ruined a beautiful peacock blue dress that I was trying to dye an olive green —it was 
all spotted and altogether a failure. 

“* It was not Diamond Dyes I then used —it was a receipt given me by a professional Dyer. 

** It was years before I would try to dye anything again, so you will see how pleased I am to find that ‘it can be done’ and how easily and cleanly. To dressmakers this being 
able to dye laces and trimmings is a great convenience, as I know from experience. 








** You may use this letter as you see fit, as it is an absolutely true statement of my experience with Diamond Dyes.’’ Mrs. L. V. Kennedy 
° ° 4 * 
* 
Here are a few of the hundreds of things that you can do with Diamond Dyes 
Color Faded or Soiled Curtains to blend withthe wall paper | Color Feathers, Ostrich Plumes and Artificial Flowers Color Ribbons to match or blend 
vs Stockings to match your dresses | Straw Hats and Felt Hats ** Velvet trimmings to match or blend 
Laces and Trimmings to match or blend ** — Silk Petticoats to match dresses Faded Curtains, Portiéres, Draperies, Rugs. 
| ° Faded or Spotted Carpets | 
Our Diamond Dye Annual will tell vou, in their own word . the experiences of bright women all over the country who have found the 
secret of dre ng well and keeping their homes bright and pretty with Diamond Dye Send your name and addre lor a co} 
Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 

The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) 
Dyes, Another very important thing is to be sure that you vet the kéivd of Diamond Dyes that and Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates) are hard tibers and take 
is adapted to the article you intend to dye, up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal material) are soft fibers and take up a dye quickl 

P e In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable m: ial) or Mixed Goods (in which vewe 
Beware of Substitutes for Diamond Dyes table material generally predomit ites),a concession must always be made tothe vegetable material. 

These substitutes claim that one kind of dye will color wool, silk and cotton (“all fabrics”) When dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure 
equally well. This claim és false, to ask for Diamond Dyes for Co//on. Ifyouare dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for HWo0/. 

We want you to know that when anyone makes Such 4 claim he is trying to sell you an imita- 


uy e Send us your name and address (be sure to mention 
tion of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and New Diamond Dye Annual Free your dealer’s name and tell us whether he sell 
Cotton combined, If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods will color these Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the 


materials when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color them separately, Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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COLGATES 


ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL CREAM 


ELICIOUS in flavor, leaving the mouth delightfully cool and 

refreshed. More convenient, more efficient, less wasteful than 
powder or liquid. Cleanses thoroughly without scratching, gives 
a perfect polish to gold work, and stimulates gum tissue. 


We couldn’t Improve the Cream, So we Improved the Tube 


Your children will find brushing the teeth a pleasure instead of a duty if you 
supply them with this deliciously flavored cream. 


Note Particularly — 7%e flat ribbon of cream from the rectangular opening ~ does not roll off 
the brush as from the old-style round opening (>, so there ts no waste or tnconventence. Also as 
the creant lies evenly along the brush, and about half as much comes out of the rectangular 
as from the round opening, less ts required. So there ts double economy in Colgate's. 


We recently sampled all dentists, 32 in number, in three representative residential towns near New 
York City. 23 signed a statement declaring Colgate’s Dental Cream the most satisfactory dentifrice. 
7 signed that it was ‘‘ very’’ or ‘‘most satisfactory.’’ This, in spite of professional reluctance to endorse 
proprietary articles, and the fact that 4 who signed owned stock in companies manufacturing competing 
dental preparations. This is but typical of the way in which the Dental Profession regard this Cream. 
It is what they and the Public have long wanted :—A Perfect Dentifrice in a Perfect Package. 


Send 2 cents for a Trial Tube. 


Two Other Colgate Comforts in Original Packages 


We can prove we improved these packages by Patent Office records and 
by the efforts of our competitors to imitate us.  Isn’t it reason- 
BME MARE & able to suppose that the same care and thought have been put into the 
CASHMERE ; quality of our Tale Powder and Shaving Stick as into the packages? 
BOUOVET 
sie 7 5cre MC POM COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 
, ANTISCPT; Dept. H, 55 John St.. NEW YORK 
ee teed Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 
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